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t was interesting, in talking to Nigel 
Lamb for this month's ‘Aeroplane 
meets...’ feature, to reflect on the air 
display scene of the 1980s. When 
Nigel started out on the Marlboro 
Aerobatic Team of Pitts Specials, the 
tutelage he received was exceptional. He 
and his colleagues flew at events large 
and small, right across the UK and on 
occasion overseas. Sometimes they'd be 
on their own as a solo, elsewhere they 
came together as a duo or trio. They 
had to work to different regulations 
depending on the 
nature of the event, 
adapting to each 


demands. And, 
with so many 
displays to do in 
a single day, good 
organisation and 
timekeeping was 
essential, to say 
nothing of navigational skills in those 
pre-GPS days. 

Much of that hasn't changed, but 
one aspect has — or, at least, seems 
about to. The events at which the 
Marlboro team appeared were not 
all airshows; far from it. At many of 
them the Pitts display might have 
been the sole flying item: carnivals, 
village fairs, garden fetes and the like. 
Those contributed just as much to the 
process of building experience as the big 
occasions. For the newly-fledged display 
pilot, they're arguably of even greater 
importance. Yet it's those very same 
‘nursery slopes’ of display flying that are 
perhaps most at threat from the CAA’s 
new requirements — the increased 
charges, the enhanced risk assessments. 
Many organisers of that type of event 
may simply not bother with a flying 
display. The number of flying display 


It’s the ‘nursery slopes’ 
locations individual Of display flying at village 
fairs and garden fetes that 
are most at risk. Many 
may simply not bother 
with a flying display 


From the 


Editor 


permissions sought last year from the 
CAA was in decline, and the fear is that 
the trend will continue. A good deal 

of that can be put down to exactly the 
situation I describe. 

It’s not just about aerobatic acts, 
either. I know of a couple of historic 
aircraft operators who are no longer 
keen for their aeroplanes to display 
at events where they will be the only 
item. In those situations, the pilot acts 
as an 'airborne' flying display director, 
bringing with it an added element of 
personal risk, and an 
extra administrative 
burden both for 
themselves and 
the operator. One 
can absolutely 
understand the 
reluctance to take 
that on. The effect 
on the future 
sustainability of the 
industry is concerning, and one of the 
many points that needs to be addressed 
as the consequences of the Shoreham 
accident are worked through. 


We were very sad to hear of the 
death on 30 March of aviation writer 
and Aeroplane contributor Geoff Jones. 
As a boy, Geoff lived within a short bike 
ride of Cardiff’s Rhoose Airport, and 
spent many days there watching and 
photographing aircraft. A hydrologist 
and civil engineer by profession, he 
learned to fly in 1978. Writing for 
magazines the world over, airliners, 
classics, antiques and homebuilts 


were his main areas of interest, and he 


published 17 books with an 18th in 
preparation at the time of his passing. 
Our condolences and best wishes to 
Geoff's family and friends. 


Ben Dunnell 


Aeroplane traces its lineage back to the weekly The Aeroplane, 

founded by C. G. Grey in 1911 and published until 1968. It was 

relaunched as a monthly in 1973 by Richard T. Riding, editor for 
ESTABLISHED 1911 25 years until 1998. 
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CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 


DOUG GORDON 


Dougs interest in aerial 
reconnaissance and 'spy 
flights’ in particular was 
engendered during 
several visits to the US in 
the 1980s and 1990s to 
attend reunions of pilots 
and aircrew, many of 
whom had been involved 
in both strategic and tactical reconnaissance 
since the end of WW2. These provided an 
opportunity to chat with pilots who had 
participated in overflights of the Soviet Union 
and China, and who had fascinating stories to 
tell. Since then Doug has written extensively 
about these clandestine missions. 


VOLKER LIEBSCHER 


From 1973 until the end of 
the German Democratic 
Republic in 1990, Volker 
was a member of the 
country's state intelligence 
service, the Ministerium 
für Staatssicherheit. He 
specialised first in signals 
intelligence and then 
electronic intelligence, ending up at the rank of 
Hauptmann (captain). Since 1990, Volker has 
trained as a network technician, and from 1993 
he has worked in the private security field. He 
has also written a highly acclaimed book, 
'Relais', about the history of East Germany's 
aerial surveillance operations. 





DICK VAN DER AART 


Dick is a Dutch journalist 
and aviation historian. He 
was defence 
correspondent for a 
national daily newspaper 
and senior editor with 
NOS Television News. He 
has written many 
magazine articles and 
several books about air intelligence operations, 
his first book, Aerial Espionage — Secret 
Intelligence Flights by East and West, having 
also been published in Great Britain, the US and 
Japan. Dick likes to visit international archives, 
researching aviation secrets of the Cold War. 


JAKOB WHITFIELD 


After an undergraduate 
degree in aeronautical 
engineering at Imperial 
College and working for a 
natural gas pipeline 
company, Jakob 
completed a masters in 
the history of science and 
technology, and a 
doctorate at the University of Manchester on the 
history of Metropolitan Vickers' gas turbine 
designs. He now works as a writer and editor, 
with a particular interest in history, science, and 
technology, especially relating to aeroplanes. 
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A new and exclusive range of high quality 
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Typhoon FGR4 
Hercules C4 
F-4J Phantom 
Fw 190D-9 
Hurricane Mk | 
Lancaster Mk Ill 


Diverse Images Ltd East Hayes Cullompton Devon ЕХ15 1МН 


A micro sized zoom monocular perfectly 
suited to any outdoor enthusiast. 


* Powerful zoom monocular 

* High quality Bak-4 prisms 

* Very compact and lightweight 

* Multi-coated optics 

* Supplied with strap and 
protective carry case 


A traditional style range of bionoculars, 
with models for general viewing right up 
to high powered astro or long distance 
viewing. 


* Excellent Value 

* Coated optics 

* Wide field of view 

* Supplied with case, 
strap and rainguard 








Tel: *44(0)1884 839201 
Email: aircraft@diverse-images.com 


Perfect for travelling, general observation 
or a nature enthusiast who enjoys close up 
studies of insects and flowers. 


* Compact and lightweight design 

* Ultra close focus distance under 1m 

* Fully multi coated optics to stop internal 
reflection 

* Fold down rubber eyecups to suit 
spectacle wearers 


A compact, lightweight and very easy to 
use binocular perfectly suited for general 
use. 


* Fully waterproof & fogproof 

* Quality Bak-4 prisms 

* Multi-coated optics 

* Large easy to use 
focus wheel 

* Supplied with strap & 
case 


The perfect companion for nature 
watching, hiking, travelling, and attending 
spectator sports events, concerts and 
much more. 


* Waterproof 

* High quality Bak-4 prisms 

* Multi-coated optics 

* Shock absorbing rubber armour 

* Supplied with a carry case & wrist strap 
* Lightweight body 


* Twist up eyecup Eus 


Good value all-rounder from the popular 
Hilkinson optical range. 


* Wide 145m at 1000m field of View 

* O-ring sealed waterproof body 

* Close focus of just 3 metres perfect for 
viewing wildlife 

* Вак-4 Porro 
Prisms with 
Wideband multi- > 
coated lenses 

* Rubber armoured 
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A compact zoom binocular with powerful 
10x — 30x magnification. 


* Powerful zoom binocular 
* Quality Bak-7 prisms 

* Compact & lightweight 
* Multi-coated optics 

* Supplied with strap 


and case { | 
ii 
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A high performance large aperture 
binocular offering fantastic value. Ideal for 
both astronomical or terrestrial use where 
long distance viewing is required. 


Suitable for terrestrial 

or astronomical viewing 
* Rubber armouring 
* Easy to use | 
* Tripod adaptor included P 
* Long eye relief v 
* Carrying case inc | 





To find your nearest Hilkinson stockist please call us on 01986 875315 or alternatively visit us online. For more information on our products please visit www.hilkinson.com 
Hilkinson, Blyth Road, Halesworth, Suffolk IP19 8EN UK Fax: 01986 874788 Email: salesG vikingoptical.co.uk 





HE Assault Glider Trust's 
| Waco CG-4A Hadrian 

glider is destined to be 
relocated to the Dumfries and 
Galloway Aviation Museum at 
the old Tinwald Downs airfield, 
following three years in 
storage at Cosford. The rare 
troop-carrier will go on display 
in a new building alongside an 
Airspeed Horsa fuselage, the 
front fuselage of a General 
Aircraft Hotspur training glider, 
and a wealth of airborne forces 
relics and memorabilia. 

The Hadrian was acquired 
by the trust from the Silent 
Wings Museum in Lubbock, 
Texas, arriving at RAF 
Shawbury — where hangar 
space had been made 
available — for a complete 
rebuild in February 2005. The 
volunteer restoration team had 
a comprehensive set of CG-4A 
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plans on microfilm, but a 
certain amount of reverse- 
engineering of parts was still 
required. Following 
completion, it was moved to 
Cosford in March 2014, along 
with the trust's Horsa replica. 
The new airborne forces 
exhibition at Dumfries is being 
masterminded by Edinburgh- 
born Jim Kirkbride, who 
served with the Paras from 
1989-2011. Colchester-based 
Jim also looks after Douglas 
C-47 KP208, which was on 
display at the Airborne Forces 
Museum (AFM) in Aldershot 
until it closed in 2008. The 





Hotspur nose was previously 
at the AFM, and is on very 
long-term loan to Dumfries. It 
has been painstakingly 
restored there over the past 
few years by John Hilsley. The 
section is the largest known 


genuine surviving Hotpur relic: 


a replica of a Hotspur Il is 
exhibited at the Museum of 
Army Flying at Middle Wallop, 
Hampshire. 

The 16ft-long section of 
Horsa fuselage was recovered 
from the village of Caersws in 
Powys, Wales. Jim Kirkbride 
says, "It had been converted 
into a caravan, with windows 


GG The Hadrian will go on display in a new 
building alongside a Horsa fuselage, the front 
fuselage of a Hotspur and a wealth of relics yg 





The restored fuselage of the 
Assault Glider Trust's Waco 
CG-4A, pictured in storage at 


Cosford recently, will move to the 
Dumfries and Galloway Aviation 


Museum later this year. GARY WANN 


INSET: The beautifully restored 
Hotspur nose in one of two 
recently erected buildings at the 
blossoming museum at Tinwald 
Downs. BOB SLOAN 


in the ‘gable’ ends, a sink, and 
was fully carpeted.” 

On 26 April, Jim was due to 
collect a Willys Jeep from the 
D-Day Museum in Portsmouth, 
where it was recently declared 
surplus to requirements, along 
with a replica CG-4A Hadrian 
which will be making the long 
journey north to Dumfries as 
well. He adds, “We also have 
several dioramas, including 
one of the Pegasus Bridge 
attack, which have been 
generously loaned to us by 
Airborne Assault, the museum 
of the Parachute Regiment 
and Airborne Forces at 
Duxford.” 
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Allison-engined Buchón flies 


HE Erickson Aircraft 
| Collection's Allison 

V-1710-powered 
Hispano HA-1112-M1L 
Buchón, N90602, made its first 
flight following restoration at 
Madras, Oregon on 21 April, 
with UK warbird pilot John 
Romain at the controls. 

Reconfigured as a 
Messerschmitt Bf 109G-10, the 
extensive re-engineering to 
convert the former Spanish Air 
Force Rolls-Royce Merlin- 
powered version of the 109 to 
Allison power has been led by 
the ЕАС5 director of 
maintenance Jim Martinelli 
and aircraft engineer David 
Reed. The result is an 
aeroplane that looks like a 
Daimler Benz-powered Bf 109, 
without the concomitant 
serviceability problems that 
can be associated with that 
engine. 

Unlike the Merlin 
installation, the thrust line of 
the V-1710 is the same as that 
of the Daimler-Benz DB605, 






Sea Fury T20 WG655, here 
displaying at Duxford in 2010, 
will shortly have its Centaurus 
replaced by an R-2800. 

BEN DUNNELL 










ABOVE: Hispano Buchón N90602 flying near Madras, Oregon on 21 
April, courtesy of an ingeniously installed Allison V-1710 engine. 
VIA ERICKSON 


the engine being narrow 
enough to permit cowlings 
with the original 109G profile 
to be fitted. The cowlings 
were copied from an original 
Bf 109G-10/UA, although 
some internal modifications 
were required to make them 
fit. The V-1710 exhaust system 
has been modified to drop 
down into the correctly 


located Daimler-Benz exhaust 
stacks, and the spinner is 
original. A ‘Galland’ clear 
vision hood has been fitted, as 
has a Bf 109G-10 tail. 

The fighter has been painted 
to represent 'Green 1', flown 
by Maj Hermann Graf from 
Wiesbaden-Erbenheim in 
September 1943. Graf was the 
second Luftwaffe ace to reach 


150 aerial victories, and in July 
1943 Reichsmarschall Hermann 
Góring asked him to set up a 
special high-altitude fighter unit 
to combat the menace posed 
by Mosquito light bombers. 
The unit, JGr 50, was assigned 
Bf 1095 fitted with engines 
modified to use nitrous oxide 
for higher power, but by the 
time it was declared combat- 
ready the priority had switched 
to intercepting American 
daylight bombing missions. The 
109s went into combat fitted 
with a Werfer-Granate 21 rocket 
launcher under each wing, Graf 
scoring two B-17 victories over 
the Stuttgart area on 6 
September 1943. Before being 
captured by a US infantry unit 
near Písek in southern Bohemia 
on 8 May 1945, Graf had shot 
down 10 aircraft on the Western 
Front, including six four- 
engined bombers, three P-51s 
and one Mosquito, to take his 
total to 212. He died in his 
home town of Engen on 4 
November 1988. 












ENGINE TRANSPLANT FOR TFC SEA FURY 


AT Duxford, Hawker Sea Fury T20 WG655/G-CHFP is having its 
Bristol Centaurus sleeve-valve engine replaced with a Pratt & 
Whitney R-2800 Double Wasp, a conversion that has been carried 


out on several American-based Sea Furies and Christophe 


Jacquard's example from France. The former Royal Navy Historic 
Flight machine has been operated by The Fighter Collection since 
its arrival from the USA in May 2009. 
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You can almost he e Rolls- 
Royce music as lan Laraman 
runs up the Merlin 46 in 
Spitfire AR501 at Old Warden 
on 25 April. DARREN'HARBAR 


Shuttleworth Spitfire fires up 


Т HE Shuttleworth behind the rebuild — was at said. "Higher-power runs will On 26 April the coolant 


Collection's Supermarine the controls, and expressed his now follow, which will give usa systems were due to be 
Spitfire Vc AR501 had its relief. "With any engine being better indication of how close flushed out, and checks 
Rolls-Royce Merlin run for the tested for the first time you we are to flight-testing, but for ^ carried out on the oil filters in 
first time in 12 years at Old always hope it will run now hearing this aircraft advance of further testing of 

Warden on 25 April. Full-time smoothly, and happily today powered up again after all tte the 1,440hp Merlin 46. The 
Shuttleworth engineer lan the first engine run couldn't work that's gone into it has just Spitfire last flew іп 2005, after 
Laraman — the key individual have gone any better", he been fantastic!" which the restoration began. 


JUST JANE 
RE-EMERGES 


Avro Lancaster VII NX611 
Just Jane was rolled out at 
the Lincolnshire Aviation 
Heritage Centre at East 
Kirkby on 25 March, 
following a complete 
repaint. Engine runs were 
undertaken the following 
day, with the first public 
taxiing rides scheduled for 
the May Bank Holiday 
weekend. A feature on the 
project to return Just Jane 
to flying condition 
appeared in the March 


207 Ре ey сооро 7 Freshly repainted Lancaster VII NX611 
For details of this season's EST in the sun at East Kirkby оп 25 
taxi rides, see www. April-The Just Jane artwork had still 
lincsaviation.co.uk. |. to be completed. MARTIN KEEN 
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Crowdfunding effort for DH Museum 


HE London Colney-based 
| de Havilland Aircraft 

Museum has launched a 
crowdfunding initiative to 
boost donations to its million- 
pound-plus expansion project. 
As part of its application for a 
£1.5-million Heritage Lottery 
Fund grant, the museum must 
raise £700,000 in match- 
funding. 

Museum marketing director 
Mike Nevin said, "Many 
thousands of people, from 
both the UK and other 
countries, visit the museum 
each year. By introducing 
crowdfunding we are not only 
giving them the opportunity to 
help restore and preserve the 
work of Britain's world-leading 
aircraft producer, but also 
reaching out to give everyone 
the opportunity to help us 
make our project a reality." 

The money is needed to 
fund a large new hangar, to 
enable more of the DHAM' 20 


Spitfires 


Stateside 


THE RAF Museums Spitfire FRXIV 
MT847 was unveiled in the newly 
completed Hangar Five at the Pima Air 
and Space Museum in Tucson, Arizona 
on 6 April. Formerly on display as part 
of the ‘Britain From Above’ photo 
exhibition in the Bomber Command 
Hall at Hendon, the 1944-built machine 
is on a three-year loan to Pima. 

On 12 April, Spitfire la P9374/ 
G-MKIA made its final flight at Duxford 
with John Romain at the controls, 
before heading for the US. It was 
crated for shipping on 18 April. 
Excavated from a beach at Calais in 
September 1980, the former No 92 
Squadron fighter was subsequently 
rebuilt for Mark One Partners, making 
its maiden flight at Duxford on 1 
September 2011. It was sold at auction 
in London on 9 July 2015 for £3.1 
million, the proceeds from the sale 
going to the RAF Benevolent Fund and 
the wildlife conservation charity 


Panthera. 








ABOVE: An artist's impression of the proposed new hangar at the de Havilland Aircraft Museum, with the 
existing ‘Mosquito’ hangar to the left. DHAM 


or so historic de Havilland 
aircraft to finally be given 
protection from the weather. It 
will include a learning centre 
and events space, as part of 
the museum's programme of 
closer involvement with local 
schools and the community. 


ОО 


Museum. PASM 


Nevin added: "It is important 
that the enormous 
contribution de Havilland 
made not only to aviation but 
also to the Hatfield area where 
it was a major employer is 
recognised and preserved for 
future generations." 


The initiative is featured on 
the museum's own website at 
www.dehavillandmuseum. 
co.uk, together with its Twitter 
and Facebook pages. The 
donating page can be found 
on www.crowdfunder.co.uk 
as well. 





ABOVE: Spitfire FRXIV MT847 shortly after going on display at the Pima Air and Space 


BELOW: Spitfire la P9374 making its final landing at Duxford on 12 April, with John Romain 
at the helm. DAVID WHITWORTH 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


PHILIP MAKANNA 





JAVIER ARANGO 

PASO Robles, California-based 
rancher and World War One aircraft 
collector Javier Arango (above) was 
killed in the crash of his Nieuport 
28 replica on 23 April. Arango was a 
member of the board of the 
Smithsonian Institution's National 
Airand Space Museum, and had 
flown original First World War 
aeroplanes at many locations 
around the world. 


WESTON BUILDINGS 
RESTORED 

ATthe Helicopter Museum in 
Weston-super-Mare, volunteers 
have completed restoration ofthe 
19305 control tower and associated 
buildings that were part of the old 
Weston airfield. The buildings, 
which are within the museum 
grounds, have been fitted out with 
displays relating to local aviation 
history. The project was made 
possible by a £134,000 grant from 
the Coastal Communities Fund. 


BUCHÓN SOLD 

HISPANO HA-1112-M1L Buchón 
G-AWHE left Duxford on 18 April, 
heading fora new home with the 
Air Fighter Academy/Hangar 10 
collection at Heringsdorf, northern 
Germany. Under the ownership of 
Spitfire Ltd, the former Spanish Air 
Force fighter had become a popular 
participant at shows in a Luftwaffe 
desert colour scheme. It is thought 
thatthe Rolls-Royce Merlin engine 
will be replaced with a Daimler- 
Benz powerplant now the aircraft is 
in Germany. 


BEN DUNNELL 





D- Day ‘Dak’ arrives trom the US 


ТУ 


C47 42-1 005 


Airport from Southampton on 
26 April. GORDON GRAY 


sea crossing from 

Brunswick, Georgia to 
Southampton, the fuselage of 
Douglas C-47A Night Fright 
arrived at Coventry Airport on 
26 April. The former USAAF 
transport, 42-100521, which 
flew two missions on 6 June 
1944, will now be restored to 


[- оч a three-week 


n route to 1 


fly by a team led by Ben Cox, 
with a target to fly it back to 
Normandy for the 75th 
anniversary of the landings in 
June 2019. The Skytrain was 
dismantled and prepared for 
shipment at Punta Gorda, 
Florida by a team from 
South-east London-based 
Edwards Brothers Aviation (see 





News, Aeroplane April 2017) 
Two further containers of parts 
were due to arrive at Coventry 
on 27 April, with the wings 
following the next day. 
Owned by Charlie Walker, 
the C-47 will be based at 
Membury, Berkshire, the 
airfield from which it flew on 
6 June 1944. 





'Normandie-Niemen' Yak flies again 


LESS than a month after Саё! 
Taburet, who had been the last 
surviving 'Normandie-Niemen' 
squadron pilot, died at his 
home in southern France at 
the age of 97, the 
Commemorative Air Force 
Southern California Wing's 
Yakovlev Yak-3 N529SB — 
which wears the colours of that 
famous Free French unit — 
flew for the first time in eight 
years at Camarillo Airport on 

3 March. 

The fighter was the fourth of 
11 Yak-3UAs built at the Strela 
factory in Orenburg on the 
River Ural in south-west Russia 
during the early 1990s. The 
project was a co-operative 
effort between the Yakovlev 
Design Bureau of Strela and 
Flight Magic of Santa Monica, 
California. The fighters have 
Allison V-1710 engines 
substituting for the original 
Klimov M-105. 

The comprehensive overhaul 
to get N529SB back into the 
air has included the redesign 
of the oil cooler ducting, 
installation of a spray bar 
system for the coolant radiator 
and oil radiator, the 
replacement of all the hoses, 
fuel tank repairs, overhauls of 

















the propeller and engine, and 
the fitting of new tyres and 
brakes. The Yak wears the 
markings of 'Normandie- 
Niemen' ace Capt Marcel 
Albert, who scored 23 
victories. During November 
1944 Albert was awarded the 
title Hero of the Soviet Union, 
an extreme rarity for a foreign 
citizen. He died at his home in 
Harlingen, Texas in August 
2010. 


ABOVE: Steve Barber flying 
Yak-3UA N529SB, in the 
markings of 'Normandie-Niemen' 
ace Marcel Albert. JOHN DIBBS 
INSET: The late Gaél Taburet 
during 2015. JEAN-LUC BRUNET/ADLA 





The funeral of Albert's 
former compatriot, Gaél 
Taburet, took place in Cannes 
on 22 February. He joined the 
unit in April 1944, shooting 
down a Focke-Wulf Fw 190 on 
his first mission on 26 June, 
and went on to score two 
confirmed kills with three more 
shared and two damaged. He 
retired from the Armée de l'Air 
with the rank of colonel in 
March 1963. 
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Hawker Restorations moves 


FTER 24 years, Hawker 
Restorations has 
outgrown its base at 


Milden in Suffolk, and during 
early April completed a move 
to a purpose-built facility at 
Elmsett near Wattisham. The 
world-renowned company has 
been responsible for 80 per 
cent of all restorations relating 
to Hawker Hurricanes, but 
previously had to use road 
transport to position restored 
aircraft for testing and flying. 
This will no longer be the case 
as the new facility boasts a 
900m (2,950ft) runway and 
lights, and is within the 
‘panhandle’ of the Wattisham 
military air traffic zone. 

The 6,500-square foot 
hangar contains a machine 
shop, storage area and a 





ABOVE: Hurricane | P2902/G-ROBT, with V7497/G-HRLI on the left, in 
the new Hawker Restorations building at Elmsett in late April. 
HAWKER RESTORATIONS 


soon-to-be-completed spray 
bake facility. Hawker 
Restorations has previously 
worked on a range of warbirds 
including the Corsair, Spitfire, 
Wildcat, a series of Yak-11s 


and a Yak-1. This is an area the 
company intends to explore 
further alongside the 
restorations of Hurricanes. 

The first aircraft to fly from 
Elmsett will be Hurricane I 


P2902/G-ROBT, an ongoing 
restoration for many years. 
Previously owned by Rick 
Roberts, it is now owned by 
Anglia Aircraft Restorations. 
Completion of P2902 and a 
maiden flight should be 
accomplished by the end of 
May. The fighter will finally be 
positioned at Duxford. The 
next Hurricane to get airborne 
will be the jointly owned Battle 
of Britain veteran Hurricane | 
V7497/G-HRLI, which is 
anticipated to fly towards the 
latter part of 2017. 

An original SE5a, C8996, is 
progressing well and should 
be complete towards the end 
of the year, fitted with an 
original Hispano-Suiza engine. 
It will be one of three genuine 
SE5as flying worldwide. 





SOS: Save a Skymaster 


WITH the 70th anniversary of 
the start of the Berlin Airlift in 
2018, a plan to rescue Douglas 
C-54D N44914 from oblivion 
at North Weald is now being 
formulated. The aircraft — 
which was operated by the US 
Navy as BuNo 56498 between 
March 1945 and April 1972 

— arrived at the Essex 
aerodrome in September 
2002, along with DC-4 
N31356 for use in a film about 
the Berlin Airlift, which was 
destined never to go into 


BELOW: A part of the North 
Weald scenery for 15 years, C-54 
BuNo 56498 could fly again if 
funds are forthcoming. ALLAN VOGEL 
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production. Sadly, N31356 was 
scrapped in September 2015. 
Allan Vogel from the newly 
launched Save the Skymaster 
campaign says: “| have 
conducted enquiries with 
various repair organisations, 
and the replies | have received 





so far have all been positive 
that a restoration to flight is 
achievable. We have until the 
end of May to secure the 
airframe for £60,000 and pay 
for parking for the next year at 
£4,800 before she will be 
stripped down and sold for 


GG With the 70th anniversary of the Berlin Airlift, 
the aircraft could be used as a flying classroom 


touring Europe 99 








scrap. If we can purchase the 
airframe and secure the 
parking, then work can 
commence. The target would 
be to have the aircraft ready 
for an air test within six or 
seven months. With the C-54 
probably being in demand for 
the 2018 airshow season and 
the 7Oth anniversary of the 
Berlin Airlift, the aircraft could 
be used as a flying classroom, 
touring Europe and educating 
our youth on the great service 
they and their pilots sacrificed 
for the freedom that Europe 
enjoys today." 

A Save the Skymaster 
JustGiving page has been set 
up: go to the Facebook page 
@savetheskymaster. 
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Historic Moth restored in Norway 


t Kjeller, 15 miles north 
of Oslo, de Havilland 
DH60M LN-KFM (c/n 


711) made its first flight for 87 
years on 18 April following a 
10-year restoration by the 
Kjeller Flyhistoriske Forening 
(KFF). At the controls of the 
1929-vintage, metal-fuselage 
Moth was KFF chief pilot 
Helge Storflor. The Norwegian 
Army's flight school at Kjeller 
used 13 DH60Ms between 
1929-39, the last 10 of which 
were built there by Haerens 
Flyvefabrikk. 

Helge Storflor says: "None 
of the Norwegian DH60Ms 
were preserved for posterity, 
so we had to get a wreck from 
Australia that we have rebuilt". 
The aircraft was acquired by 
the KFF during 2005 from an 
owner in the state of Victoria, 
who had discovered the 
fuselage stored in Mascot, 
New South Wales during May 
1993. The project was led by 
Per-@ivind Skarphol. Helge 
added: "We have a rich 
environment for veteran 
aircraft here. They have done a 
fabulous job." 

Originally registered 
VH-UKC to de Havilland 
Aircraft Pty Ltd of Melbourne 





ABOVE: Helge Storflor flying DH60M Moth LN-KFM near Kjeller in mid-April. MARTIN BUNAES 


in May 1929, the machine then 
embarked on a sales tour, 
during which it was flown by 
Maj Hereward de Havilland 

— the younger brother of 
Geoffrey de Havilland — who 
had overseen the setting-up of 
the company’s Australian 
subsidiary two years earlier. 
On 29 September that year, 
‘UKC was one of 17 aircraft to 
take the start of the Western 
Australian Centenary Air Race 
at Mascot, with Hereward at 
the helm once again. The 
long-distance race, staged to 
celebrate the centenary of the 


founding of Perth, covered the 
2,450-mile route from Sydney 
to Perth, Hereward being the 
only pilot to fly the event solo. 
He arrived at Maylands 
Aerodrome, Perth on 7 
October to win the speed 
section and claim the £300 
prize, having been airborne for 
a total of 22 hours 52 minutes. 
The aircraft was then sold to 
an R. B. Pearson at Brewarrina, 
NSW in April 1930, but it was 
only briefly operated by him 
before crashing at Miowera on 
4 May. The wreck went to the 
Aero Club of NSW at Mascot 


for a rebuild, but this was not 
proceeded with and the 
aircraft became a spares 
source. 

The Norwegian restoration 
team sourced the 100hp de 
Havilland Gipsy | engine from 
Belgium, and had it 
overhauled at Little Gransden, 
Cambridgeshire, by Vintec. A 
new set of wings was 
constructed, and new 
windscreens moulded. The 
Moth has been painted in the 
markings of the last of the 13 
DH60Ms delivered to the 
Norwegian military. 


Swedish Goose for restoration 


AT Malmslatt in central Sweden, 


1947, the Goose was sold off to Ellis 


volunteers from the Friendship Society 
of the Flygvapenmuseum (Swedish Air 
Force Museum) recently began 
restoration work on the museum's 
Grumman JRF-5 Goose. It will be 
restored to represent the sole Goose 
operated by the Flygvapnet, a JRF-2, 
which was given the designation Tp 81 
in Swedish service between 1951-62. 
That machine, c/n 1134, was used on 
aerial ambulance and light transport 


duties before being written off in a 


take-off accident at Hemavan in 
northern Sweden on 5 April 1962. Parts 
of the wreck remained in situ until the 
early 1980s before being scrapped. 

The Flygvapenmuseum example was 
originally delivered to the US Navy on 
8 June 1944 as BuNo 37810. Initially 


allocated to the Naval Air Station at 
Santa Ana, that December it was 
reassigned to utility squadron VJ-3 
flying on support duties. In October 
1945, 37810 was transported aboard 
the escort carrier USS Point Cruz to 
Pearl Harbor for maintenance. During 





ABOVE: JRF-5 Goose BuNo 37810 in the 
workshop at Malmslatt. JAN FORSGREN 


Airlines at Ketchikan, Alaska; it went on 
to be registered NC79901. It moved to 
warmer climes in 1969, after acquisition 
by Antilles Air Boats at St Croix in the 
US Virgin Islands. North Weald-based 
Aces High bought the aircraft on behalf 
of the Flygvapenmuseum during 1985 in 
exchange for two incomplete Douglas 
AD-4W Skyraiders. 

Although the registration G-BMGS 
was reserved, the Goose never arrived 
in Britain. Following an eventful ferry 
flight from St Croix to Burlington, 
Vermont, the JRF-5 was dismantled and 
loaded onto a Flygvapnet Lockheed 
Tp 84 Hercules for transportation to 
Sweden, arriving at Malmslatt just 
before Christmas 1985 and going into 
storage. 


In 


P 
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== June 2017 News 


Trislander destined for Duxford 


ITH the run-down of 
the Aurigny Air 
Services Britten- 


Norman BN-2A MkIII Trislander 


fleet now almost completed, 
the final example in service, 
G-BEVT, has been donated to 
the Duxford Aviation Society's 
British Airliner Collection. The 
machine — the last airworthy 
Trislander in the UK — is 
scheduled to make five final 
pleasure flights on 20 May, 
three from Guernsey and two 
from Alderney, which are 
already sold out. 

The aircraft will be the first 
addition to the DAS airliner 
collection since BAC One- 
Eleven G-AVMU arrived at 


OPS m S 


- aurigny.c 


Duxford on 4 March 1993. 
Meanwhile, the Trislander 
donated to Solent Sky in 
Southampton, G-RLON (see 


nel islands 


News, Aeroplane May 2017) 
arrived at Lee-on-Solent, 
Hampshire on 5 April, and is 
currently stored on the airfield. 





ABOVE: Trislander G-BEVT, 
pictured at Guernsey, will soon 
fly to Duxford to join the British 
Airliner Collection. IAN HASKELL 





ABOVE: Former Battle of Britain 
film cameraship B-25J N6578D 


displaying its newly applied_ 

1erlands East Indies Army 
Air Force makings at Parafield 
on 8 April. PHILBUCKLEY 


B-25 unveiled for veterans 


AT Parafield Airport in 
northern Adelaide on 8 April, 
Reevers Warbirds’ North 
American B-25J Mitchell 
44-31508/N6578D was 
unveiled in a specially applied 
18 Squadron, Netherlands 
East Indies Army Air Force 
colour scheme in the presence 
of three wartime veterans from 
the unit. 

N6578D achieved fame in 
Spain and the UK during 1968 
as the so-called ‘Psychedelic 
Monster’, when it wore a 
bright, multi-coloured paint 
scheme while being used as 


the camera ship during 
production of the film The 
Battle of Britain. It was 
operated with the nose art 
Lucky Lady by Dan Powell 
from Boerne, Texas, between 
1994-99, after which the 
medium bomber was stored 
outdoors at Franklin, Virginia. 
It was acquired by Peter 
Smythe/Reevers Warbirds in 
2015 and shipped to Adelaide 
for restoration. 

Among the veterans at the 
ceremony was 93-year-old 
Hans De Vries, who flew B-25s 
from Batchelor airfield in 


Australia's Northern Territory 
on 'seek and destroy' low-level 
shipping attack sorties. In 
November 1943 this joint 
Dutch/Australian bomber unit 
began targeting Japanese 
supply routes to north-eastern 
Papua New Guinea, and sank 
more than 25,000 tonnes of 
Japanese shipping. On 23 
June 1944, during an offensive 
sweep of shipping north-west 
of the Indonesian Kai Islands, 
a B-25D co-piloted by the 
unit's CO, Lt Col E. J. G. Te 
Roller, was shot down, with the 
loss of all six on board. 








ABOVE: Hans De Vries, 

a 93-year-old former 18 
Squadron B-25 pilot, in familiar 
surroundings. PHILBUCKLEY 
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є PROJECT UPDATE 


ABOVE: The LVG C.VI makes for a fine sight with its former lozenge 
finish exposed. BEN DUNNELL 


S the Royal Air Force 
Museum gears up for 
2018's RAF centenary 


celebrations and proceeds 
with the major redevelopment 
of its London site at Hendon, 
so its Michael Beetham 
Conservation Centre (MBCC) 
at Cosford is itself engaged in 
an especially notable array of 
projects, not least with the 
Hendon transformation in 
mind. 

In terms of its longer-term 
efforts, Hampden TBI P1344 
remains a focus, and has now 
gained a nose section. This 
has been built new from 
original drawings, 
manufactured over a period of 
about 18 months by one of 
the MBCC' technicians. The 
centre's manager Darren 
Priday says, "Some of the 
items that are going inside 
— the seats, things like that 
— we've managed to either 
recover [from P1344] or 
recover from other Hampdens; 
some of them are generic 
items that would have been 
fitted to RAF aircraft at that 
time". The tailplane group has 
been given new fabric and 
repainted, and the rear 
fuselage is close to being 
finished externally. 

One of the outer wings of 
Wellington X MF628 has been 
fabric-covered and painted. 
The other (which can 


temporarily be seen in one of 
the museum's display hangars, 
near the Gloster Gladiator that 
moved in recently from 
Hendon) has been fabric- 
covered and doped, and will 
be painted this summer. “On 
the fuselage”, reports Darren, 
“we've done a lot of work on 
the geodetic structure; there 
wasn't a lot of corrosion. Now 
we need to get it about a foot 
in the air so we can get 
underneath and have a good 
look. A lot of the wooden 
fixtures and fittings in there, 
like the floorboards, have 


Busy times at Cosford conservation centre 





ABOVE: The newly built nose section for Hampden P1344, completed 
after around 18 months’ work. BEN DUNNELL 


the airframe's large sections 
are covered by tarpaulins with 
dehumidifiers inside, drying it 
all out as much as possible. 
There is no present timescale 
for putting the aircraft on 
display; this will most probably 
depend on the results of the 
museum's masterplan for the 
Cosford site. 

Since it arrived from 
Hendon, Lysander lIl R9125 
has been put into the MBCC 
volunteers' workshop, as it will 
mainly be a volunteer project, 
and they have been 
conducting a complete 


loma —À HH —————r—M———— i 
GG There's not too much more to do to the LVG, 
except from all the fabric work, and putting a 

fresh coating on the wood 99 





come out for just a light 
clean-up and a fresh coat of 
varnish so they look old, but 
good”. The MBCC team will 
start on the Bristol Hercules 
engines this year. Finishing the 
aircraft off is not expected to 
be too rapid a job, as re- 
covering alone will take about 
six months. It will end up in 
T10 trainer configuration but 
in generic Bomber Command 
colours, with no squadron 
markings. 

As for the ongoing 
conservation of Dornier 
Do 17Z-2 Werknummer 1160, 


photographic record of the 
airframe. According to Darren 
Priday, “There’s evidence on 
there of old paint schemes, so 
what we're going to look at 
doing is having a few areas of 
maybe about 4in square where 
we can very, very carefully 
remove the paint layers and 
see what we can find 
underneath. It's very similar to 
what the Fleet Air Arm 
Museum did with their Corsair. 
If there is original paint 
underneath we need to 
discuss whether we can cut 
back to that finish." 


On LVG С.М! 7198/18, 
Darren continues, "There's not 
too much more to do, apart 
from all the fabric work, and 
putting a fresh coating on the 
wood. We've got to get an 
idea of what the Germans 
were using, and — if we can 
get that product — to apply 
that". Equally, the museum 
needs to source the correct 
lozenge-pattern Irish linen. It is 
getting in touch with the 
custodians of the other 
surviving original C.VIs (the 
Musée Royal de l'Armée in 
Brussels and the Musée de 
l'Air at Le Bourget) to seek 
their assistance on these 
matters. 

Definitely set to be part of 
the new displays at Hendon is 
Gnat T1 XR977, in Red Arrows 
colours. As reported 
previously, it will be exhibited 
in the museum's new 
‘introductory’ display on 100 
years of the RAF. It will not be 
possible to suspend it from 
the roof, so the aircraft will be 
plinth-mounted. Before then 
the aeroplane needs to be 
stripped and preparatory work 
done. It is likely to head south 
in early 2018. 

For details of the MBCC's 
annual open week, which is 
usually held in November, 
keep an eye on the museum's 
website: www.rafmuseum. 
org.uk/cosford. Ben Dunnell 
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== June 2017 News 


The post-reassembly move of the Mirage IV 
as it heads for covered accommodation at 
Elvington on 7 April. yam 


YAM MIRAGE IV REASSEMBLED 


DASSAULT Mirage IVA serial 45/BR became the only 
example outside of its mother country at the end of March 
after the 530-mile surface trip from Chateaudun air base 
south-west of Paris to the Allied Air Forces Memorial and 
Yorkshire Air Museum (YAM) at Elvington near York. 
Reassembly began at the museum on 2 April, with the 
arrival of French Air Force personnel David Dron and Lionel 


Schmitt, both experienced Mirage IVA technicians. They led 
the YAM aircraft heritage team in the reconstruction of the 
bomber. This particular Mirage IV made its maiden flight on 
6 May 1966, completing 6,309 flight hours before 
retirement on 11 September 1991. It was exhibited at the 
Cité des Sciences et de l'Industrie in Paris from March 1995 
to January 2009, before returning to Chateaudun. 








RYAN PEMBERTON 





Ex-Navy Goose flies 


ADDISON Pemberton's Grumman JRF-6B Goose N95467 (see 
News, Aeroplane May 2017) made its first post-restoration flight 
from Felts Field in Spokane, Washington on 17 April following 

a five-year restoration. By close of play on 20 April, Addison 
and his son Jay Pemberton had both been checked out in the 
amphibian and — incredibly — had managed to put 20 trouble- 
free hours on the machine! 

As we reported last month, the history of this Goose includes 
service with both the Royal Navy's Fleet Air Arm, with which it 
wore serial FP511 and flew with 749 Squadron, and the US Navy 
as BuNo 66331. It was sold into civilian hands during September 
1946. 





Cutlass to fly 


VOUGHT F7U-3 Cutlass BuNo 
129544 has been acquired by 
Al Casby's Project Cutlass in 
Phoenix, Arizona. The former 
US Navy fighter had previously 
been owned by Tom Cathcart, 
the director of aircraft 
collection/restoration at the 
Museum of Flight in Seattle, 
and is at present stored in the 
museums restoration shop at 
Paine Field. The Cutlass was 
used as a maintenance trainer 
at Geiger Field in Spokane, 
Washington until it was sold as 
surplus by the Navy in 1958 
and placed on display іп a 


park in Bridgeport, 
Washington until being 
acquired by Cathcart in 1992. 
The aircraft will remain at 
Paine Field until Casby can 
make arrangements to 
transport it to Arizona, no 
mean feat as the centre 
section is some 21ft wide. 
Only seven examples of the 
Cutlass are known to survive, 
several of which are 
incomplete. The National 


Cutlass BuNo 129544 will soon move to Arizona for restoration to fly. 
MIKE SHREEVE 


display. 
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WONSAN AIR FESTIVAL-2017 


23-24 September, 2017 


Antonov An-2 / Antonov An-24 / Antonov An-148 / Ilyushin IL-18 / Ilyushin IL-62 / 
Ilyushin IL-76 / MD-500 / Mig-15 / Mig-21 / Mil Mi-8 / Sukhoi Su-25 / Tupolev TU-134 / 
Tupolev TU-154 / Yak-18 


www.wonsanairfestival.com 


AUTOMATE GEARBOX 


John Dodd 
OVER 40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
Technical Hotline: 0034 609 502 932 | johndodd2001@hotmail.com 


wwwautomaticgearboxspain.com 


Stocks every type of Rolls Royce and Bentley Automatic Transmission, 1951 to present 


“Many persons have e-mailed and telephoned me about my Mighty Rolls Royce 
Merlin Engined Motor Car, wanting to see the car in action on the road. The car 
is licensed as a private Rolls Royce with MOT, insured and taxed. One may see 
it in action on Top Gear London via Youtube, Just type in john Dodd Beast, sit 
back and enjoy. | have owned Rolls Royce Motor cars for 55 years. | have driven 
the Merlin Engined Monster 54000 miles all over France, Germany, Spain and 
Great Britain. Always driven, never Trailered. Going to a concessionaire for any 
motor car for transmission repairs is Ruinas. Pick the Most Plebeian motor car, 

a Mini, that’s far more money than | charge for any Rolls or Bentley any year 
1951 to Present. We don't speak about Porsche using a Mercedes Benze Taxie 
Transmission. The world is full of trickery, very short on experts. Oh that old 
Hydramatic fitted to Rolls and Bentley motor cars 1951 until 1976 Phantom. Goes 
backto 1938 39 Oldsmobile and Cadillac. We have a Daff Transporta We pick 


your Rolls up, bring it to Spain, overhaul and service, then bring it back. And take h 
full responsibility for doing so. And Video the Transmission Repair if you want." Jo n Do dd 


AS SEEN ON TOP GEAR d» "john dodd beast" 





Hangar 





ъъ. STEVE SLATER 


Talk 


= Comment 


Our comment column on 
historic aviation by the chief 
executive of the UK's Light 
Aircraft Association 





Beagle Pup prototype G-AVDF on show at the recent anniversary event at Turweston, flanked by Pup 
G-AWWE and Bulldog XX537/G-CBCB. ANNE HUGHES 


t is said that every 

aeroplane has a story. 

Recently, two aircraft have 

highlighted that they can 
tell absorbing tales of the 
people around them, as much 
as of the machines themselves. 

Many who went to certain 
major events last year, 
including the Shuttleworth Fly 
Navy show and the Royal 
International Air Tattoo, will 
have seen the delectable 1915 
Bristol Scout reproduction. 
However, the story behind the 
Scout's creation is as 
interesting as that of the 
aircraft. As we recounted in 
our August 2016 issue, it dates 
back to 1915, when Flt Sub Lt 
F. О. Н. ‘Bunny’ Bremner, 
RNAS flew an example from ап 
airfield on the Greek island of 
Thasos during the ill-fated 
Dardanelles campaign. After 
'Bunny's' death in 1983, his 
grandsons David and Rick 
Bremner found the control 
column, rudder bar and 
magneto from his aircraft while 
clearing out his workshop. 
A plan matured to construct 

a reproduction around the 
original parts and in 2010 the 


duo, along with fellow aircraft 
builder Theo Willford, began 
work. During 2015, the aircraft 
became the only flying 
specimen of the type in the 
world, but that was only the 
start of an epic adventure. 
David Bremner had set himself 
the goal of flying the aircraft 
from the same Greek island as 
his grandfather, a century on. 

The emotive family story is 
now the subject of a 





of prototype Beagle Pup 
G-AVDF after more than four 
decades of neglect was 
carefully timed for 8 April, 
marking to the day the 50th 


anniversary of its maiden flight 


at Shoreham in 1967 in the 
hands of test pilot 'Pee Wee' 
Judge. 

There were high hopes for 
the Pup, developed by British 
Executive and General 
Aviation Limited, or Beagle 


££ Many 'Beagle Originals, the firm's original 
employees, arrived at the 5Oth anniversary 
celebration from Shoreham with their 
photographs and recollections gy 


G-AVDF last flew in May 
1969, acting as a trial mule for 
the more powerful Bulldog. It 
was then stored in a 
dismantled state at Shoreham 
and Brooklands, before being 
acquired in 1992 by David 
Collings. After two aborted 
restoration attempts, it was 
stored for 17 years in his shed. 

In May 2015, David, along 
with aviation historian Anne 
Hughes, formed the Beagle 
Pup Prototype Club to oversee 
the aircraft's restoration, which 
is being carried out at 
Turweston aerodrome by 
Simon Owen and Alan Turney 
of ATSO Engineering. As the 
first prototype, G-AVDF is very 
different to production Pups 
and there are no plans 
available. A solution was 
provided by Mike Maddock of 
Performance Engineered 
Solutions who used state-of- 
the-art optical scanning to 
create 3D images of the 
airframe, later used to 
reverse-engineer key 
components such as the wing 
spars. 

The project has brought 
together volunteers of all 
ages. John Dickin, Peter 
Briggs and Diane Pollard — all 
former workers at Beagle — 
have given invaluable advice 
and support, while teenage 
trainee engineer Michael Allen 
has won a Transport Trust 
award for his work on G-AVDF. 
The Allens are keeping it in 
the family too; when the 
aircraft is complete, the final 
paintwork will be finished by 





documentary film by Stephen 
Saunders, which made its 
premiere in early April and is 
set to be seen on TV screens 
later in the year. Having been 
at the first viewing, | can testify 
that there wasn't a dry eye in 
the house. Look out for a 
review in next month's 
Aeroplane. 

Of course an aircraft doesn't 
need a century of history to 
tell a tale. The recent roll-out 


— formed in 1960 by the 
merger of Auster Aircraft of 
Rearsby and F. G. Miles Ltd of 
Shoreham. The trim design 
looked to be a winner, more 
spacious than its competitors, 
and more of a 'pilot's 
aeroplane'. However, the new 
company was already in 
financial trouble. Despite 
having more than 250 Pups on 
order, production ceased in 
1969 after just 152 were built. 


Michael's grandfather Mick 
Allen. 

The 50th anniversary 
celebration at Turweston on 8 
April saw 20 Beagle Pups and 
nine Bulldogs present, the 
largest recorded gathering for 
over 12 years. In addition 
many 'Beagle Originals', the 
firm's original employees, 
arrived from Shoreham with 
their photographs and 
recollections. It was a 
memorable party. BM 
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INCLUDING THE LANCASTER & HAWKER FURY! 
Over 4 hours of flying raising funds for Avro 
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Flight Line 





he phrase 'A picture's 

worth a thousand 

words' came into 

common usage in the 
United States during the early 
1920s. Its origins were in the 
advertising business, exhorting 
companies to underline their 
message by adding an image 
or two, but it remains equally 
true today in the aviation 
world. 

Photography is older than 
aviation. The Frenchman 
Joseph Niépce was producing 
acceptable still-life images in 
1830, although with extremely 
long exposure times that 
made moving subjects an 
impossibility; not quite the 
‘fortnight at f/2' quoted by 
photographers today to 
indicate low light levels, but 
nearly so. When the Wright 
brothers made their first 
powered flight in North 
Carolina on 17 December 
1903, there was a 
photographer present to 
record the event, whether or 
not he appreciated the 
significance of what he was 
witnessing. 

Kodachrome colour 
transparency film became 
available, albeit in only small 
quantities, in the course of the 
Second World War. This 
enabled a few master 
photographers such as Charles 
E. Brown to record wartime 
aircraft in flight in colour 
images that still appear — 
indeed, rather frequently — in 
print today. Far from the 
current 'take it, review it, 
delete it' digital photography 
mentality, Brown had to get 
everything right first time. Film 
was precious and needed to 
be returned to the States for 
processing, and he is said to 
have averaged only 30 colour 
shots a year during the war. 

The explosion of 'good' 
colour aircraft photography 
coincided with increasing 
American military engagement 
in Vietnam, the emergence of 
the relatively cheap Pentax 


DENIS J. CALVERT 


= Comment 


Recollections and reflections — a seasoned 
reporter's view of aviation history 








Naval Station Norfolk, Virginia and USS Franklin D. Roosevelt, the second Midway-class carrier, with two 
P2V-3C Neptunes of VC-5 — one of our columnist's interesting recent finds. VIA DENIS J. CALVERT 


SLR camera and the availability 
of Kodachrome. Suddenly, US 
servicemen could afford to 
purchase quality cameras and 
film, and used their access to 
record the war. As a result, the 
USAF and US Navy 
involvement in South-east Asia 
has been relatively well 
documented, and it's thanks to 
them that we have excellent 
colour shots of, for example, 
lines of natural metal F-100 


case until the 1970s, when 
colour film — transparency or 
negative — really started to 
take over. A perceptive 
comment made to me recently 
was that the Royal Navy 
"didn't discover colour until 
the Phantom". And it's true. 
My feeling is that a good 
black-and-white is far 
preferable to a mediocre 
colour shot, but | realise that 
this is a contentious area. 


GG In too many cases the photos in archives are 
neither captioned nor dated, which can be both 
unhelpful and tantalising 99 





Super Sabres on the flight line 
at Da Nang in 1965, or 
camouflaged F-4 Phantom Ils 
in shelters at the same base 
five years later. 

Despite this, the 
photographers employed 
full-time by the armed 
services, manufacturers and 
aviation magazines continued 
to work primarily in black and 
white (or ‘monochrome’ as 
they say in the Home 
Counties). This remained the 


Call it an interest, but | 
spend quite a bit of time 
going through photo archives. 
In too many cases the photos 
therein are neither captioned 
nor dated, which can be both 
unhelpful and tantalising. | 
recently came across a small 
3 x 2in black and white print in 
an American collection that 
showed two US Navy P2V 
Neptunes lashed to the flight 
deck of an aircraft carrier. On 
the back was scrawled 


"Norfolk March 18 '49 across 
Pier 7 to FDR". Neptunes? On 
an aircraft carrier? Research 
indicates that these were 
specially stripped-down 
Neptunes converted for the 
nuclear bomber role and 
designated P2V-3C. Weight 
was reduced to a minimum by 
the removal of most of the 
defensive armament, and 
take-off from the carrier deck 
was made with the aid of 
strap-on JATO bottles. No 
arrestor hook was fitted, as 
this was essentially a one-way 
mission. Composite squadron 
VC-5 was formed in 
September 1948 to operate 
detachments of two or three 
aircraft from each of the three 
Midway-class carriers. Only 12 
P2V-3Cs are said to have been 
converted and they were, by 
their very nature, somewhat 
camera-shy. That said, an 
internet search will reveal a 
few good images, including an 
impressive one of the JATO 
launch of an aircraft from the 
USS Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
What byways one can end up 
exploring from a single 
photograph... M 
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Those who were engaged 
in aircraft production, 
such as Dorothy Tow 
making Typhoon wings, 
are among the unsung 
heroes of the war effort. 
AEROPLANE 


ж LETTER of the MONTH x 


In association with... 


In every issue, the writer of our Letter of the Month wins a £25 book voucher to spend 
with leading military and transport publisher Crécy. 


Doing my bit 

| was at home in Ledbury on holiday at the 
outbreak of war in September 1939. | was 18 
years old, and had been working in London as 
a domestic servant. My parents persuaded me 
that London was not a safe place to go back 
to, so | had to find employment locally. At that 
time girls and women were being recruited for 
war work, either directly in the forces or in 
factories. | chose to get a job at Gloster 
Aircraft and went into the print department, 
which was attached to the experimental office 
and main drawing office. 

Buses were laid on to all the surrounding 
towns and villages to ferry the workers to the 
factory. There were some men who had 
engineering and other skills who were working 
there rather than going into the forces. It was 
a long day — we left Ledbury at 06.30hrs and 
returned at 19.30. We would work on the 
drawings for the aircraft produced by Gloster 
and the components they made for other 
companies. | remember seeing the first 
drawings for the E28/39 and asking why they 
had left the propeller off! 

Brockworth was a very big factory and there 
was always the fear of it being bombed, so 
dispersal units were built in surrounding 
districts. Two big hangars were constructed in 
Ledbury and | decided that, rather than travel 
all those miles each day, | would apply for a 


transfer. | was accepted and my new role was 
on the shop floor making wings for Hawker 
Typhoons. 

It was shift work — a fortnight on days and 
a fortnight on nights. | never really got used to 
nights. We worked in gangs of four on the 
Typhoon wings, two male riveters and two 
female ‘dolly holders’. The ‘dollies’ were 
pieces of metal, quite small but heavy, that 
varied in shape and were held at the back of 
the rivet to seal it. The more wings we 
completed, the more we were paid, and 
everything was inspected so it had to be 
perfect. We wanted it perfect, of course, but 
also wanted to do our bit and make as many 
Typhoons as we could to help the war effort. 

During this time Coventry had been badly 
bombed and factories demolished. Skilled 
men from Coventry were sent to work in our 
factories and places had to be found for them 
to live. My brother Frank had now joined the 
Royal Navy, so there was a spare bedroom in 
our house. Two of these chaps came to live 
with us and we remained friends for many 
years. | was married in 1941 and my husband 
Jack was a wireless operator in the RAF. 
finished at Gloster in 1944 when our son was 
born. | always hoped that the Typhoons I 
worked on made a big difference to the Allied 
success, and | felt like | had done my bit. 
Dorothy Tow 


(2 Créc 
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putting ‘Skywriters’ in the header 


Master of his craft 
| particularly enjoyed the 
feature about Brian Smith in 
the April issue. In 1975 | was 
crewing officer for Tradewinds 
Airways at Gatwick, while Brian 
was a first officer on the 
company's CL-44s. Whenever 
he came into the office we'd 
have a chat, and when the 
subject of the Tiger Club came 
up in conversation | expressed 
an interest, especially as | lived 
near Redhill and spent many a 
weekend as a youngster 
watching the club's aeroplanes 
flying around the local area. 

Before long, Brian 
generously offered me a ride 
in a Tiger Moth. One Saturday 
lunchtime he collected me 
from my parents' house in 
Reigate and off we went to 
Redhill. Not only did he give 
me my first taste of vintage 
flying, but we went up with 
about three or four of his Tiger 
Club colleagues in a formation 
for me to take some pictures. 
It was the ride of a lifetime, 
and a privilege to have been 
piloted by one of the best. 
Clive White 





Typically British 
Your Database on the Oxford 
(Aeroplane March 2017) was a 
well-deserved tribute. It was 
indeed an excellent trainer, 
basically sweet-handling but 
demanding close attention 
from the pilot during the 
take-off and landing phases. 
Another trap for the unwary 
was the close proximity of the 
landing gear and flap levers, 
only an inch or two apart. 
One minor curiosity was the 
rudder trim knob, which had 
to be wound in the opposite 
direction to the natural sense: 
to the right for left trim, and 
vice versa, but then it was a 
British design! Another was 
the landing light switch, 
brass-cased and porcelain- 
mounted as if in an Edwardian- 
era house. 
Harry Liddell 
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Aussie rules 

Reading the Aeroplane 
January 2017 story on 'Mills 
and the Mossie' reminded me 
of a time about 35 years ago 
when | was the night-time 
(7pm to midnight) announcer 
at the radio station 4NA, 
based at Nambour on 
Queensland's Sunshine Coast. 
When I'd finished doing a bit 
of production work, usually at 
about 2am, I'd go for a 
wander to clear the brain 
before | went home to bed. | 
once met an old bloke, with a 
dog to match, who had the 
job of meeting the newspaper 
truck when it arrived from 
Brisbane and rolling the 
papers which were to be 
home-delivered. 

His name was Arthur Bush, 
although he answered better 
to ‘Bushy’, and it became a 
habit to catch up for a yarn 
and help him with the papers. 
When he found that | had an 
interest in aviation, he told me 
that he’d been in charge of 
quality control for the de 
Havilland Australia-produced 
Mosquito fuselages, and that 
the standard of work initially 
had been so poor that he'd 
rejected the first batch. When 
the workmen complained, he 
said he told them, “Your 
cobbers are going to fly in 
these things and they've got 
to be done right!" And they 
were from then on. 

Tom Harwood, curator, 
Qantas Founders Museum, 
Longreach, Queensland, 
Australia 


Delta danger 

In 1961, after an 
apprenticeship and a couple 
of years in the Shorts flight 








ABOVE: Fw 190A-4/U8 PE882 (Werknummer 7155) was the 
aircraft that crashed near Collyweston on 13 October 1944, 
killing No 1426 Flight's CO Fit Lt ‘Lew’ Lewendon. 


'Rafwaffe' tragedy 


Your piece on the Fw 190 in the March issue brought back a 
few memories of when an Fw 190 (PE882) from the Air 
Fighting Development Unit at Collyweston almost crashed 
on my house in October 1944. It touched down in the 
adjacent field, missed my house by about 15 yards, crashed 
through a stone wall, went across the A43 and ended up in 
the garden of the house opposite, unfortunately killing the 
pilot. | was at school and missed all the excitement. 

We lived about a mile from Collyweston airfield and, with 
my schoolmates, | would quite often sneak through a hole in 
the hedge to where there was an aircraft junkyard. This 
included a derelict, engineless Ju 88, on which | flew many 


‘missions’! 
Tony Blankley 


test department, | joined 
Rolls-Royce as a technical 
assistant and observer in their 
anti-icing section at Hucknall. 
Among the test aircraft was 
Avro Ashton WE670 fitted with 
a Conway engine under the 
fuselage with a retractable 
water spray grid for icing trials. 
On one occasion, during 
spraying tests, we heard the 
pilot of another Rolls-Royce 
test aircraft, the Avon-engined 
Javelin (see Aeroplane March 
2017), reporting to the control 
tower that he was having 
undercarriage problems. It 
seemed that his starboard 
wheel was not indicating 
‘down and locked’ while the 


Mosquito fuselages under construction at de Havilland Australia’s 
facility in the Bradford Mill building in Sydney. via HARS 


nose and port wheels had 
green lights. The control tower 
agreed that we in the Ashton 
should formate on the Javelin 
and have a look. 

Flying just below and behind 
the Javelin, we could clearly 
see the extended nose and 
port wheels but there was no 
sign of the starboard wheel 
— the door had not opened. 
The pilot then cycled the 
landing gear a few more times 
but the starboard door 
remained firmly closed. 

Our pilot cleverly 
volunteered to return to 
Hucknall first, in case the 
troubled Javelin blocked our 
way. After landing we exited 
our aircraft and ran to the 
edge of the runway to watch 
the Javelin come in and help if 
we could. We were close to 
the left-hand edge of the 
runway as the pilot made his 
approach and touched down 
holding his right wing up. 

As his speed decayed and 
as the aircraft reached our 
position, lift was lost, the right 
wing dropped and scraped 
along the runway. This 
dragged the aircraft off to the 
right, sliding sideways at high 
speed, throwing up large 
quantities of earth and mud 


= Skywriters 


before coming to a rest. The 
pilot and observer were 
shocked but uninjured, but the 
four of us looked at each other 
as we realised that, had it 
been the port undercarriage 
that had locked up, the Javelin 
would have ploughed to the 
left into the four of us, stupidly 
standing beside the runway 
while an aircraft was making an 
emergency landing. We 
learned a lesson from that! 
Jim Flanagan, Canberra, 
Australia 


The unforgettable 
OH-B 

The article on Dr Christopher 
Roads in the April issue 
reminded me of two 
'encounters' with the late 
Ormond Haydon-Baillie in the 
summer of 1975. The first was 
in June at a military vehicle 
rally on the old airfield (later 
the winter quarters for Billy 
Smart's Circus) at Winkfield in 
Berkshire. It was billed as a 
10-minute display by Haydon- 
Baillie in Sea Fury WH589 and 
Tony Bianchi in Spitfire IX 
MH434, but it turned into a 
25-minute dogfight, mostly at 
extremely low level, several 
times flying wingovers from 
between the elms on the edge 
of the field. It was an 
unforgettable, thrilling display, 
the likes of which | have never 
seen before or since. In fact it 
incensed the ‘powers that be’ 
so much that all future events 
there were banned. 

The second was later that 
summer. | was driving at 
70mph-plus (you could in 
those days) down a straight, 
tree-lined road near Duxford 
with an oncoming car doing a 
similar speed. We were less 
than 200 yards apart when 
Haydon-Baillie's T-33 came 
through the trees and crossed 
the road between us, passing 
from left to right at about 15ft. 
| distinctly remember him 
looking straight at me as he 
passed between the closing 
gap. | don't know who of the 
three of us was most 
surprised... 

Tony Payne 





The editor reserves the right to 
edit all letters. Please include 
your full name and address in 
correspondence. 
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THIS MONTH'S QUESTIONS 


The Orion's 'Dave' 

In February 1941, the German auxiliary cruiser and 

minelayer Orion rendezvoused with the supply ship 
Münsterland at Maug Island in the Marianas. Among the urgent 
stores transferred to the cruiser was a Japanese Nakajima E8N 
floatplane, codenamed 'Dave' by the Allies. It had been 
purchased by the German naval attaché in Tokyo to replace the 
Arado Ar 196 'spotter' aircraft which had crashed during Orion's 
operations against commercial shipping in the Pacific. Do any 
photographs exist of this short-lived, single-float seaplane aboard 
Orion – it was lost three months later — and was it the only case of 
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An Imperial Japanese Navy Nakajima E8N ship-based spotter aircraft 
of the type purchased by Admiral Wenneker, the German naval 


a Japanese warplane being operated by the German armed 


forces? 


attaché in Tokyo, and transferred to the German commerce raider 
Orion. 









The Bv 141 
reconnaissance 
aircraft in pre- 
production form; 
it failed to reach 
full operational 
service. 


Offset oddity 

That strange asymmetric 

World War Two design by 
Blohm und Voss engineer 
Richard Vogt, the Bv 141, is the 
subject of an e-mail from 
former pilot Bob Millichap in 
which he questions the 


Damage repair 
Canadian reader Tim 
van der Krabben 

wonders how bullet holes 

and flak damage were 
repaired on wartime aircraft. 

He asks, "Was there some 

sort of an adhesive patch to 

attach metal plate over the 
hole or was the whole panel 
or area of fabric removed 
and replaced?" Were repairs 
standardised among the 


advantages of the offset crew 
cabin. In a reconnaissance role, 
one of its proposed tasks, 
surely the 'blanking' of the port 
side of the cabin defeated any 
serious mission before it had 
even left the ground? 





Combat damage on a Spitfire 
V. An earlier repair can be 
seen above the bare metal 
area, possibly a fabric patch 
covering the outline of a hole 
from a previous encounter. 


Allies and/or followed along 
similar lines by the enemy? 


Dave Clark Five 
Geoffrey Dobson recently 
heard on the radio that 

the 1960s pop group the Dave 

Clark Five was the first band to 

own its own aircraft. It had 

'DC5' on the nose, but what 

type was it, and what was its 

registration? 





Lysander . 
presentation 

David Upton is looking 

for details of the special 
duties Lysander presented to 
France in January 1946. He 
says, "A French Air Force 
officer wrote to me in the 
mid-1990s and was able to 
provide a fair amount of 
information on its travels and 
fate after the presentation, 
along with the two Free French 
SD Lysander Ils attached to No 
148 Squadron. However, there 
seem to be little in the way of 
official references to the aircraft 
itself. The record card for 
Lysander V9614 has a note, 
‘For Museum Purposes at 
Dodgers Club 41 Group 
28/4/45'. Film and 
photographs of the handover 
at the Hótel des Invalides in 
Paris do not show a serial 
number (or squadron 
markings). One of two 
photographs sent to me by the 
French Air Force officer show 


the aircraft at a French air base 
post-1946 with a serial which 
might read V9614. The RAF 
Museum and IWM have no 
information on the 
presentation. There are 
occasional references in books 
but without a source reference. 
Pathé News footage shows it 
to be an impressive event with 
dignitaries and three ex-No 
161 Squadron aircrew, who 
apparently said that it was not 
delivered by a No 161 
Squadron pilot." 

It is known that the airframe 
ended up being scrapped, 
probably in the 1960s, while a 
Getty Images photo shows no 
serial. Does anybody have 
further information? 





Mercury-engined Hart 
Tony Tucker remembers a 
picture of a Hawker Hart 

fitted with a Bristol Mercury 

engine and a Rotol propeller in 
the 1964 edition of Putnam's 

Bristol Aircraft since 1910 by 

C. H. Barnes. However, later 

editions such as that published 

by Conway Maritime Press in 

1988 excluded this picture, 

which was a head-on view with 

details on a noticeboard. If 
anyone could provide Tony 
with a copy of the picture, 
please e-mail him at 

tony. againQtimetalk.co.uk. 
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Ап ХР-510? 


The feature on the 

lightweight Mustangs in 
the March issue jogged John 
Wilson's memory, as he saw 
FR410 at Speke on 26 June 
1945. He noted details in his 
diary — the large canopy, 
which appeared to have been 
made in two pieces extending 
back to 24in forward on the 
P-51D-type fin extension, the 
tall fin and rudder and very big 
paddle-bladed airscrew, and a 
duller overall silver finish 
compared with the natural 
metal appearance of adjacent 
P-51s. However, clearly 
stencilled in the usual way on 
the fuselage was XP-510. 
"Being close enough to read 
such markings without 
mistaking an O for a D", he 
says, “| am curious to know if 
this was an aberration on the 
part of the sign-painter, or was 
it given this temporary 
designation while under 
trials?" Perhaps someone else 
remembers. 





x 


The unusual bombers over 
Guangdong in 1938. 


Bombers over 
Guangdong 

David Newbury recently 

visited the Otago 
Settlers’ Museum in Dunedin, 
New Zealand, and among 
display items relating to 
Chinese settlers in the local 
gold fields came across the 
adjacent photograph entitled, 
‘Bombing raid, Guangdong, 
1938’. The three aircraft are 
Japanese and appear to be of 
strange configuration, namely 
a single engine with an offset 
crew pod, reminiscent of the 
Blohm und Voss Ву 141. Can 
anyone suggest what they are? 


THIS MONTH'S ANSWERS 





Sopwith prop clock 
In the April 2017 issue Barry Antell 
sought details on the markings on a 
propeller hub, inset with a clock, from a 
Sopwith Baby seaplane. 
Bob Gardner of Circadian Aviation, an 
authority on aeronautical clocks, 
deciphers the data as follows: "AD555B: AD 
indicates the Air Department of the Admiralty 
with 555B showing the diameter and pitch 
(D2590 and P2620) fitted to the Hamble Baby 
made by Parnall, Nieuport Baby, Sopwith 
Schneider, Sopwith Baby and Sopwith Ship's 
175 Strutter. The government paid £15 for 
each prop manufactured under government 
vote 3A3A. 

"The propeller was almost certainly of 
French design and manufactured under 
licence by the Lang Propeller Company, 
indicated by L/16186, which was in effect 
Avro5 in-house prop shop until late 1917. 
Subsequently, Avro bought the Lang 
Company and HM Government loaned 
Dashwood Lang to the US Navy to advise on 
the mass production of wooden propellers." 


German ejections 

Victor Copson made a request in the 

February issue for details on the use of 
ejection seats in Germany in WW2. 

Edwin Oliver has sent details correcting 

information on the first ‘live’ ejection 
made by Rudolf Schenk from the Heinkel 
He 280 V1. On 12 January 1942 the RLM 
requested Heinkel to investigate fitting Argus 
pulse-jets on the He 280 to examine the 
power unit's behaviour in high-speed flight. 
Since a thrust of 1,323lb (600kg) was required 
from the HeS 8A turbojets in the He 280 at 
take-off, a multiple installation would be 
necessary for the 33116 (150kg) Argus unit, 
resulting in a quadruple cluster beneath each 
wing. Recognising that this would require 
much work, the proposal was switched to two 
pulse units side-by-side under each wing. Due 
to the aircraft's limited fuel capacity, an aerial 
tow to height by a He 111 would be required 
for the speed trials, which were expected to 
reach 435mph in level flight at 9,840ft 
(700km/h at 3km). 


At a meeting on 1 June 1942, Argus 
calculated that with eight pulse-jets the 
He 280 could attain 585mph (941km/h), but 
would be limited to just 13 minutes' 
endurance! This clearly being impractical, 
Heinkel agreed to undertake stand trials of the 
twin-pack installation at Rostock-Marienehe 
before flight tests at E-Stelle Rechlin. Delays 
meant that the He 280 V1 only arrived at 
Rechlin on 29 October 1942 towed by a 
He 111, but because the undercarriage and 
flaps failed to extend the aircraft made a belly 
landing, which required repair. The twin-pack 
pulse-jets arrived by road, and on 13 January 
1943 the newly powered prototype, with 
Argus test pilot Rudolf Schenk at the controls, 
was towed off at a weight of 7,094lb 
(3,218kg). Low-temperature conditions meant 
the undercarriage could not be retracted and 
the tow cable failed to release, forcing Schenk 
to use the ejection seat. The abandoned 
aircraft made two complete circuits of 
Rechlin-Larz airfield before being badly 
damaged on striking the ground. 

A little-known fact is that the He 280-type 
ejection seat was also installed in the Arado 
Ar 234 V1 (TG--KB), but due to the pilot's 
head being directly beneath the canopy it 
seriously impaired his visibility, hence it was 
not installed on subsequent prototypes of the 
jet bomber type. 


That Javelin sound! 

James MacFarlane posed a question in 

the May issue as to the sound of the 
Gloster Javelin. 

Brian Grindall writes to confirm that 

James's memory is correct. "As a child in 
the Fifties | lived in a house under the flight 
path of RAF Leconfield in East Yorkshire and 
heard the Javelin often; a low-pitched yowl, a 
sort of two-tone drone. | have not heard 
another aeroplane like it.’ 

Walt Christopher believes that the Javelin's 
distinctive noise was the result of resonance in 
the engine intakes. This became so bad 
during engine start with the throttles fully 
closed that the associated vibration caused 
rivets to pop in the long intakes which, he 
says, “did no good to the turbine blades.” 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 





e On page 6 of the April issue, 
the caption for the photo of 
Miles Hawk Major DG590 
stated that it was "on display 
for the first time since 


appearing in the static park at 
the Ternhill Battle of Britain 
display in 1964". Not so, writes 
Adrian Balch, who 
photographed it seven years 
later on static display at the 
RAF Henlow Air Day on 

31 May 1971. It was stored 
there by the RAF Museum. 

* The editor inserted an error 
into the caption below the 


Stinson Reliant picture on page 
12 of the May issue. As the flap 
setting shows, it is landing, not 
taking off. 

* The reference in the caption 
on page 36 of the May issue to 
Brooklands Museum having the 
forward fuselage of VC10 
G-ARVM is incorrect. It actually 
displays the aircraft's entire 
fuselage. 
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PAUL KEPPELER COLLECTION 
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ABOVE: Owner- 
pilot Paul Keppeler 
has a background 
in the US Air Force 
transport aircraft 
community. 


aul Keppeler has lived and 

breathed aviation since his 

youngest days. His father was 

a US Air Force F-89 Scorpion 
radar intercept officer and, wanting to 
be a pilot himself, Paul also enlisted 
in the USAF. He made a career as a 
C-130 Hercules pilot before moving 
to the civilian airline world. Now he 
praises the aircraft's is a Boeing 777 captain for Delta Air 
handling qualities to Lines, but in his free time he flies 

the hilt. several warbirds, including a Cessna 
T-37 ‘Tweet’ owned by some friends. 
His interest in aviation, and in 
particular the Cold War jet era, led 
Paul to form a small but exciting 
collection composed of a T-33 and 
an F-86E, both manufactured by the 
same firm. The "T-bird' — in reality 
a CT-133 Silver Star — was built by 
Canadair in Cartierville, Québec, in 
April 1952 and delivered to the Royal 
Canadian Air Force with serial 21579, 
later changed to 133579. It flew with 
the Canadian Forces until April 2002, 
when it was retired by its last operator, 
434 Squadron at CFB Greenwood. 
Paul bought the CT-133 from 

an auction that June. He discovered 
that the aircraft was in perfect 
flying condition, requiring only a 
general inspection, disarming of the 
ejection seats, installation of a civilian 


INSET: As with so 
many Sabre pilots 
through the ages, 

Paul Keppeler 





"NO. STEP‏ سد“ 


x 
SSURE CHECK | 


| 


radio and application of US civil 
registration N433RD. He decided 

to maintain the Silver Star's wrap- 
around camouflage, including the 
markings of 439 Squadron. A fighter 
unit with a distinguished history, 

439 flew CF-104 Starfighters and 
CF-188s from West Germany during 
the Cold War. 

Of the “T-bird’, Paul says: "It is a 
fantastic and relatively simple aircraft 
to operate, with excellent handling 
— no dark corners. The airplane flies 
honestly and smoothly throughout 
all flight regimes. The ailerons 
are hydraulically boosted and very 
sensitive; they take some getting- 
used-to for new T-33 pilots, who can 
be seen doing a ‘wing waggle’ during 
their first take-offs. 


Ф, 
کړه‎ 


"The only issue is that, in 
manoeuvres, the pilot has to keep 
in mind that the centre of gravity 
is further aft than on many jets due 
to the design and engine location 
making it tail-heavy. Consequently, 
if the pilot doesn't pay attention, 
especially during a vertical climb, 
the T-33 could depart controlled 
flight or mismanage a spin recovery. 
It will likely not recover nose-down, 
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but instead a nose-over-tail ‘tumble’ 
can occur due to the aft CG. While 
the manoeuvre is alarming to a 
pilot, it can be recovered from easily 
and consistently so long as there 

is sufficient altitude. Recovery is 

by simply neutralising the controls 
and waiting for it to start flying 
nose-down again, which it will do 
every time. However, if elevator 
trim was left way nose-up — 13° 

or greater — this will cause the 
aircraft to pitch up abruptly during 
the high-speed recovery and stall, 
spin or tumble again. The altitude 
required for recovery is a minimum 
of 10,000-12,000ft and intentional 
tumbles should not be initiated below 
20,000ft." 

Since the summer of 2016, Paul 
Keppeler has had in his airworthy 
collection another famous machine, 
a beautifully restored F-86 Sabre in 
a bright polished aluminium finish. 
It was built at Canadair’s Montréal 
plant as an F-86E Sabre Mk6 and 
served with the RCAF as serial 23700 
before being transferred to the South 
African Air Force. There the Sabre 
was camouflaged and, serialled 381, 
was operated by 1 Squadron. 

In November 1987, after a period 
on loan to the SAAF Museum, the © 








ABOVE: The Sabre's 
markings are those 
of F-86F 51-13361, 
the mount of 
Korean War ace 

Maj James Jabara 
during his service 
with the 435th 
Fighter Bomber 
Squadron. 


LEFT: In its late- 
Cold War Canadian 
Forces camouflage 
scheme, CT-133 
Silver Star 133579/ 
N433RD cavorts for 
the camera. 
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ABOVE: 

For this Sabre 
two-ship, Paul 
Keppeler's 
Canadair-built 
mount was joined 
by F-86F 52-4986/ 
N188RL from the 
Warbird Heritage 
Foundation, as 
featured in the April 
issue. 


BELOW: 

Waukesha airport, 
Wisconsin, provides 
an excellent home 
for the Sabre and 
"T-bird'. 








aircraft was sold to Corporate Jets Inc 
of Scottsdale, Arizona. With US civil 
registration N50CJ and a white and 
blue colour scheme, it flew in Europe 
from the Royal Netherlands Air Force 
base at Soesterberg during the early 
1990s as a target tug. 

The Sabre returned to the USA in 
1993 and remained in storage until 
March 1998, when it was purchased 
by Rick Melton of the Tennessee 
Museum of Aviation at Sevierville. 

It was refurbished and obtained an 
airworthiness certificate on 6 May 
2002. From that point on, the fighter 
was kept in good condition, although 
it was not flown for some years. It 
was purchased in April 2015 by 

Paul Keppeler, who transferred it to 
Heritage Aero at Rockford, Illinois 
for refurbishment. After 14 months 
of work, the F-86 returned to the 
skies on 18 July 2016, in the owner's 
hands. 

"| also checked out in the 
MiG-15”, says Paul, “so that provided 
yet another interesting comparison 
with the historical backdrop of aerial 


combat between Sabres and MiGs 
as well as the T-33’s single-seat 
relative, the F-80 Shooting Star. 
The MiGs are rugged, even more 
primitive in their engineering and 
flight characteristics and with a 
slow roll rate, yet this simplicity lent 
itself well to operating from austere 
airfields in poor weather with limited 
maintenance resources. The Sabre is a 
sweetheart, as refined and athletic as 
you would dream she is. 

Ф, 





044 


“While the MiG-15 and the 
Shooting Star are capable aircraft 
with their strengths, the Sabre 
surpasses them in every way, 
whether engineering, handling or 
performance. The Sabre's flight 
control hydraulics are boosted 
to 3,000psi and the ailerons are 
enormous, providing an extremely 
responsive roll rate that easily exceeds 
three times that of the MiG. Pitch is 
very responsive but not twitchy. 

“The Canadair Sabre Mk6 I fly 
has the larger aspect-ratio ‘6-3’ wing 


that North American engineers 
lengthened along the chord-line by 
6in at the wing root and 3in at the 
tip. This reduced drag, increased 
speed and improved high-altitude 
manoeuvrability. 

“The Mk6 also has 
aerodynamically activated leading- 
edge slats that provide improved 
slow-speed handling and reduce 
landing approach speeds. She is rock- 
solid in a high-speed dive and docile 
when stalled. The MiG snaps onto 
its back when stalled. If you pull the 
Sabre too hard in a turn, progressively 
increasing wing buffeting sounds the 
warning to reduce the pull. The MiG 
will likely depart controlled flight in 
a high-speed dive when accelerating 
into transonic speed ranges. 

“The Sabre’s flight controls are very 
well-harmonised and responsive, and 
elicit the old aviation cliché about 
strapping a fighter on and feeling like 
youre part of it. Flying the Sabre is 
exactly like that — the feeling you 
get when you dance a waltz in-step 
or kick a near-impossible goal in 
football and make it look easy. The 
Sabre makes it look easy for a jet 
fighter. Systems operations are simple 
and straightforward, and all of this 
translates into a very capable, well- 
behaved fighter aircraft that is an 
absolute joy to fly. 

“Many pilots who've flown piston 
fighters and jets often count the 
Sabre as their favourite or among 
their favourite aircraft. When asked 
what his favourite airplane was, Bob 
Hoover said, ‘the Spitfire’. When 
asked what his favourite jet was, he 
responded, ‘the F-86'. Mr Hoover 
was further queried, ‘why the F-86? 
He responded, ‘because it flies like 
a Spitfire’. In light of that revealing 
endorsement, it’s easy to understand 


how the Sabre has garnered 


such a legendary reputation.” 
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NIE oT 
DEFENCE 


Just as it had in the Battle of Britain, radar proved crucial in the 
successful defence of Malta WORDS: ROBIN J. BROOKS 





BELOW: ear the Maltese village of to give early warning of approaching to help protect the Grand Harbour. 
The No 501 Chain Maghtab stands a concrete enemy aircraft. When completed it faced out to sea at 
КОЕ ыты sentinel from a bygone age. Known colloquially as the ‘listening а bearing of 20° towards Sicily. 
to as No 501 AMES) Known as a sound mirror, ears’, the mirror on Malta was With the electrical equipment 
station at Fort it was constructed during 1934-35, completed in the summer of 1935. installed, testing began in the first 
Tas-Silg. and is similar to structures that can It had been decided that five such weeks of September 1935 using a 
also still be seen at Greatstone on the mirrors would be built on the island, Supermarine Scapa flying boat as the 
Kent coast. They were all intended the first at Maghtab being designed ‘enemy’. It was found that the range 


of the mirror was 21 to 37 miles, 

and further estimates showed that it 
would provide a six-minute warning 
of enemy aircraft approaching. Not all 
the tests proved successful, however, 
and it was deemed impractical to 
build the other four mirrors. 

By May 1937 the Maghtab mirror 
experiments had been abandoned, but 
with the rumblings of another war 
against Germany and the possibility 


of a Rome-Berlin axis it was obvious 




















that Malta would need an early 
warning system to ensure the security 
of the region for Britain. It had long 
been said that whoever had control of 
Malta controlled the Mediterranean. 
Only after a visit to Malta in 
October 1937 by A. P. Rowe, the Air 
Ministry's co-ordinating officer for 
air defence, were plans formulated for 
such a system. Reporting back to the 
Chief of the Air Staff, ACM 
Sir Cyril Newall, Rowe finished his 
report by November. In it he stated 
that there was a considerable security 
risk to Malta and ultimately Britain. 
The island therefore had to be held. 


©, 
“~~ 





With Malta being given the 
highest priority, it fell to a small 
party of signals tradesmen to begin 
the task of setting up an RDF 
(radio direction-finding) station in 
January 1939. They constructed a 
transportable system on the highest 
point of Malta, Dingli Cliffs. Known 
as AMES (Air Ministry Experimental 
System) 242, it was the first 
transportable mobile RDF system 
outside the UK. The transmitter was 
a Type MB1 built by Metropolitan 
Vickers, and the receiver a Cossor 
Type RM2. 

AMES 242 was intended to be a 
stopgap pending the arrival of more 
permanent Chain Overseas stations, 
but in the event it was capable of 
detecting aircraft at a range of 50 
miles and a height of 5,000ft. A 
second mobile station known as 
AMES 241 arrived in July 1940, 
again sited on Dingli Cliffs. Malta 
now had continuous RDF coverage, 
something no other part of Middle 
East Command could boast. 

One of the first airmen to arrive on 
the island with the signals flight was 
Fit Lt R. Tomlinson. “Few knew that 
when Italy came into the war in 1940, 


e 


the island already possessed the first 
transportable RDF”, he recalled. “It 
was this early warning system which 
helped the gallant pilots to meet 
daily the numerical odds which the 
Regia Aeronautica stacked against 
them. Setting the equipment up and 
making it work would not have been 
accomplished without the expertise 
of a one-time BBC engineer, H. T. 
Roberts. When he was required in 
another theatre, nine of us were left 
to keep the station at Dingli running 
and man it under what became very 
active operational conditions. We 
received co-operation and kindness 
from the command signals officer, 
Sqn Ldr A. D. Messenger. 

“One cannot, however, forgive the 
Air Staff’s lack of understanding 
of what it was that we were trying 
to achieve. Thus, when we had 
demonstrated what RDF could do 
it became plain that some form of 
fighter control would have to be 
established. Consequently all wing 
commanders and above were given the 
job of ‘controllers’. The idea of anyone 
below the rank of flight sergeant 
being trusted to put tiddlywinks on 
the plotting table showing aircraft 
tracks or plots sent by our solitary 
RDF station was unacceptable.” 


AMES 241 and 242 became 
known as Chain Overseas High 
stations capable of plotting high- 
flying aircraft. Enemy formations 
at approximately 20,000ft were 
normally detected at a range of 65 to 
75 miles. However, fading occurred 
between 30 and 50 miles. To alleviate 
the problem a Chain Overseas Low 
(COL) station was operational by 
December 1940. Known as No 501 
COL, it was located at Fort Tas-Sil 
and, once in service, was joined by 


No 502 COL at Fort Dingli. 
Ф, 
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By February 1941, with sporadic 
air attacks by the Regia Aeronautica, 
the radar coverage of Malta was found 
to be adequate. That was until the 
Luftwaffe arrived in Sicily. A visit 
by Wg Саг Tester, the chief radio 
officer from headquarters Middle 
East Command, coincided with the 
realisation that with the increased 
air activity and raids on Malta some 
enemy aircraft were getting through 
the radar screen undetected. He 
realised that not only was there a 
need to conduct a better method of 
radar sweeping but also to initiate 
an air defence system based on the 


UK model. This had worked well © 











ABOVE: Filter room 
personnel on top 
of the Lascaris War 
Rooms. The women 
were British and 
Maltese civilian 
plotters while the 
men were RAF. 


LEFT: The main 
bomber used by the 
Regia Aeronautica 
over Malta during 
1940 was the 
Savoia-Marchetti 
5М79, like these 
aircraft from the 
216? Squadriglia. 

VIA GIOVANNI MASSIMELLO 
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ABOVE: 

One of the 
operators of the 
early mobile radar 
systems on Malta. 


BELOW RIGHT: 
A group of No 501 
COL personnel. 


BELOW: 

In April 1942, 

the arrival of the 
first Spitfires to 
join the Maltese 
campaign further 
helped turn the 
tide. This MkVc is 
launching from the 
USS Wasp as part 
of the Operation 
‘Calendar’ 





deliveries. 





during the Battle of Britain when 
the purpose was to identify enemy 
aircraft early via the Chain Home 
radar stations, allowing RAF fighter 
aircraft to get airborne and be placed 
in the most advantageous position to 
attack them. 

Tester’s reports sought to make the 
Air Ministry aware of the difficulties 
on Malta, such as the fact that the 
main policy at that time was never 
to permit the fighters to leave the 
island’s airspace. This may have been 
for several reasons, not least that an 
acute shortage of pilots and aircraft 
ensured that if a pilot were to bail 
out he would land on the island and 
that parts of his aircraft would at 
least be recoverable. Consequently, 
although the radar stations could 
give early warning of an enemy 
aircraft approaching, once the raiders 
had crossed the coastline it was not 
possible to vector the defending 
fighters to a position from which to 
intercept. 

The Air Ministry was asked by 
the Air Officer Commanding Malta 
in March 1941 to send trained filter 
officers in order to set up a similar 
fighter control system to that in the 





UK. A month’s delay saw Malta’s 
fighter defences suffer at the hands 
of Luftwaffe Messerschmitt Bf 109s. 
The lack of experienced pilots 

and a plea for better fighters such 

as Spitfires again went to the Air 
Ministry, backed up this time by a 
letter to the Chief of the Air Staff 
from the governor of Malta, Lt Gen 
Sir William Dobbie. 





After further correspondence, 
the Air Ministry undertook to send 
officers and men to organise a sector 
operations room, to advise on the 
control and tactics of the fighters, and 
to provide trained sector controllers. 
Included in the initial party was 
Corporal Douglas Geer. 

“T had joined the RAFVR in 
October 1938 for the sole purpose of 
training for and manning the fighter 
control room at Biggin Hill’, said 
Geer. “I was called up 10 days before 
the war started, when Biggin Hill 
was fully manned and ready to go. 

In January 1940 two persons were 
taken from each of the control rooms 
in the group and trained as radar 
operators. I was one of them as radar 


was developing fast and they needed 
trained operators to go to Malta. 

“When we docked in Grand 
Harbour it was the heat that first hit 
us. Although I arrived in Malta as a 
radar operator, I was soon told that 
I would be transferred to the filter 
section. From the harbour we were 
transported to Hal Far, a Fleet Air 
Arm base, where I stayed until 21 
January 1941. Shortly after, I was 
posted to RAF HQ Valletta and 
worked in the first filter room that 
had just been opened at 3 Scotts 
Street. For security reasons it was 
known as Room X and was situated 
in a cellar under a block of flats. It 
was very small and, you could say, 
primitive. 

“The original ‘nerve centre’, often 
called the Navy and RAF control 
room, was in St John’s Cavalier 
where we used to send the filtered 
plots and information from Room X. 
The section consisted of male RAF 
personnel only, but on 3 May we were 
moved to the new Filter and Fighter 
Operations Room that had recently 
opened at Lascaris, deep down in the 
bastions under Barrakka Gardens in 
Valletta. I was in the filter room to 
start with but was soon transferred 
to the new fighter control room as a 
floor supervisor. 

“In the first instance I helped to 
train the newly employed civilian 
ladies in their plotting duties in 
fighter control. Once they were 
trained I had to ‘listen in’ on the 
line between the filter room and 
our fighter control to check that 
the plots were being placed on the 
correct grid reference on the large 
table maps. I also had to supervise 
the girls in the direction-finder 
room, which received bearings on our 
fighter aircraft picked up by the DF 
stations. The only officers that I can 
remember in Lascaris were Gp Capt 
Woodhall [who had been the station 


commander at Duxford during the 
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Battle of Britain], who was the chief 
fighter controller, Sqn Ldr Cohn 
[filter officer], Flt Lt Hall, Sqn Ldr 
W. Farnes [both fighter controllers], 
Sqn Ldr Williams [CO HQ RAF 
Valletta] and Sqn Ldr Mallia 
[Maltese adjutant]. 

“On 28 September 1942 I was sent 
on exchange to an Observer Corps 
post at Tas-Silg near Delamara Point, 
Marsaxlokk. We had an instrument 
sandbagged on top of a small tower 
building, and we had to line up the 
aircraft through an eyepiece on the 
instrument. This would give us a grid 
reference, which was passed through 
to fighter control. We also had to plot 
many ‘visuals’ of crashed [aircraft] and 
pilots baling out.” 

With an increase in enemy activity, 
a fourth Chain Overseas Low 
station was located on the island of 
Gozo, north-west of Malta. Once 
operational the unit was recalled to 
Malta on 29 April 1942, it having 
been decided that Gozo could not be 
adequately defended. 

Sgt Peter Hewlett was another 
RAF technician sent to work in the 
filter room at Lascaris. “One of the 
heaviest air attacks on the island took 
place on 7 April 1942, incidentally 
the day on which the 2,000th air 
alert was sounded. Valletta suffered a 
very heavy attack with considerable 
damage including the destruction of 
the opera house [and] the Castille... 
I was on duty at the time in the filter 












room, which was situated about 20ft 
underground in a bastion beside 
Grand Harbour. What a noise the 
raid made, with the worst thing 
being that dust and the force of the 
explosions would blow through the 
filter room. 

“Despite this the progress of the 
raid was plotted by the girls working 
the plotting table. Radar stations 
around the island would report 
positions of aircraft massing over 
Sicily, and then counters representing 
the numbers of aircraft and height 
of the formations would move down 
towards Malta. My job for most of 
the time was to ‘tell’ the plots and 
relative information through to 
fighter control.” 

With a fighter control system 
in place, the intention of the Air 
Ministry was to build up Malta’s RDF 
stations to give complete coverage 
around the coastline, and to introduce 
a system of ground-controlled 
interception (GCI) for the fighters. 

As the way of intercepting enemy 
aircraft accomplished by combining 
radar information from the chain 
radar stations with the HF/DF 
information of fighter positions was 
proving too slow, a GCI station was 
set up at Gudia. The site proved 
unsuitable and it was moved closer 
to St Paul's Bay. With GCI, the 
radar display was on a plan position 
indicator (PPI), a circular screen 
superimposed with the local grid 
reference squares. A line of light 





— the trace — ran from the centre 
(representing the transmitting station) 
to the end of the screen, rotating in 
conjunction with the aerial, which 
revolved continuously through 360°. 
As the trace hit an aircraft, a glowing 
spot was left behind on the PPI when 
the beam swept by. A separate aerial 
was able to produce the height of the 
aircraft. 

With the arrival of Spitfires to 
replace the ageing Hurricanes and a 
comprehensive radar system in place, 
Malta's battle for survival took on a 
new dimension. From May 1942 the 
enemy showed signs of flagging. By 
this time Malta had 14 RDF stations 
comprising Chain Overseas High and 
Chain Overseas Low together with 
two GCI stations. Upon the invasion 
of Sicily, which began at 03.00hrs on 
10 July 1943, and the surrender of the 
Italians on 8 September, Malta went 
on the offensive. 

The modern radar ‘golf ball’ on 
Dingli Cliffs is a worthy successor 
to the concrete sound mirror and the 
wartime AMES stations. Walking 
across this wild and bleak part of 
the Maltese coast, there are still 
the original radar towers left. Used 
by the country’s air traffic control 
system, they recall the struggles of 
1941-42. The sound mirror is a listed 
construction and together with the 
wooden towers will stand for eternity, 
permanent reminders of the first 


methods of listening for echoes 
from the sky. 


۲ 





LEFT: The original 
radar towers at 
Dingli Cliffs, now 
used by Malta 
International Airport 
air traffic control. 


BELOW: The sound 
mirror at Maghtab, 
still showing signs 
of its wartime 
camouflage. 

ROBERT FEELEY 
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Thirty years ago, the Shuttleworth Collection's DH88 Comet Grosvenor House 


The man at the controls, George Ellis, recalls his formative experiences of the 


ABOVE: 

The first air-to-air 
sortie with DH88 
Comet Grosvenor 
House after its 
restoration was 
finished in 1987. 
AIR PORTRAITS VIA AEROPLANE 


t was somehow meant to be. For 
its first public post-restoration 
appearance, de Havilland DH88 
Comet G-ACSS Grosvenor 
House found itself back at RAF 
Mildenhall, the airfield from which it 
had flown into history. The original 
occasion, of course, was the start 
of the MacRobertson Air Race to 
Melbourne, Australia, in October 
1934. The return was in May 1987, 
for the Suffolk air base's then annual 
Air Fete. Just as it had all those 
years before, the red racer made for a 
magnificent spectacle. 
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Air Fete ’87 not only witnessed the 
Comet's post-restoration debut but 
presented it within a de Havilland 
gathering staged in its honour. That 
was down to event director Roger 
Hoefling, who at the time was 
the main Shuttleworth Collection 
display commentator, and often 
featured aircraft from Old Warden in 
Mildenhall shows. For 1987 came the 
piéce de résistance, one long in the 
planning. 

The Comet’s restoration had 
started during 1974. Roger began 
organising the Mildenhall show a 


couple of years later, and saw the 
potential for aircraft and airfield to be 
reunited. “It was always the hope that 
it would return to Mildenhall”, said 
Roger, “but of course as the aircraft 
had come nearer to flying again, so it 
became more and more possible. Its 
chronology was working out.” 
D 

Even so, says George Ellis, “it 
was a huge rush". Just a week before 
Air Fete, George had become the 
first man since 1938 to take to the 
air in Grosvenor House. A former 
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returned to flight for the first time - and made a memorable public debut. 
scarlet racer WORDS: BEN DUNNELL 


RAF Lightning pilot and RAE 
Bedford test pilot, he had been 
flying for Shuttleworth since 1978 
and displayed Mosquito RR299 for 
British Aerospace. As of 1987, he 
was BAe’s project pilot for the 125 
executive jet programme. After the 
retirement of ‘Dickie’ Martin, George 
was earmarked to fly the Comet. “I 
was the only Shuttleworth pilot who 
worked at Hatfield”, he says, while 
the Mosquito provided some relevant 
twin experience. 

It was remarkable that G-ACSS 
had got this far. Such was the cost 


involved that Shuttleworth could 
not bear the entire burden itself. 

As of mid-1982 the hope was for 
Grosvenor House to fly before the 

end of 1983, in time to re-enact its 
flight to Melbourne for the following 
year’s 50th anniversary. “Thank 
goodness they didn’t”, comments 
George Ellis. The show-stopper 
occurred in August 1982 when 
structural problems were found in 
the re-skinned wings. Shuttleworth 
suspended the restoration, describing 
it as “a serious drain on the resources 
of the Collection” and saying that it 


needed an additional £100,000 for 
completion. 

Ron Paine was not to be deterred. 
The consultant project engineer 
for Grosvenor House had first been 
associated with the aircraft pre-war, 
flying back-seat when Ken Waller 
piloted it at the 1937 King’s Cup race. 

A highly accomplished racing pilot 
and aircraft engineer, Paine personally 
drummed up a great deal of industry 
support. George Ellis describes him as 
“a great driver-forward of things”. The 
backing from BAe, for instance, was 
invaluable. Several staff members 





TOP: 

George Ellis 
enjoys a spot of 
bubbly following a 
successful maiden 
post-rebuild flight. 
BAE VIA AEROPLANE 


ABOVE: 

Nearing the end 

of the restoration. 
The top fuselage 
decking was rebuilt 
using Kevlar as the 
original wood was 
too brittle. 
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ABOVE: 

She flies! Hatfield, 
17 May 1987, and 
Grosvenor House 
gets airborne for 
the first time since 
before the war. 

BAE VIA AEROPLANE 





gave up great amounts of time for 
nothing, especially project design 
authority Bob Roberts, who made 
or re-drew almost 1,000 drawings, 
and structures expert Les Geering, 
who headed up the detailed airframe 
structural analysis. They were only 
two of the many, and BAe just one of 
43 companies that contributed. 

Work resumed in 1983 thanks 
to RAE Farnborough, who took 
on the wings as a means of training 
apprentices. Brought up to suitable 
static display standard, the aircraft did 
make its way to the state of Victoria 
for 1984's anniversary celebration, but 
as cargo aboard a 


first few flights. "He told me that [de 
Havilland chief test pilot] Hubert 
Broad hated it", George recalls. 

"At one point they groundlooped it 
about three times in the middle of 
the airfield; Broad switched off, said 
‘Get out’, stomped off and said, “They 
wanted us to make the damn thing, 
they should bloody well come and 
collect it!” 

Other advice came from Dangerous 
Skies by Arthur Clouston, who took 
G-ACSS on numerous long-distance 
racing and record-breaking exploits 
in 1937-38. He, like Clarkson, 
advocated the exclusive use of wheeler 

landings. “Broad 
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streets of Melbourne to much acclaim. 
But it was far from ready to fly, and 
on returning from Australia the whole 
airframe was taken to Hatfield for the 
final push. 

George took a special interest in 
the Comet restoration once he knew 
he would fly it, checking on progress, 
sitting in the cockpit, talking to 
people and reading original reports 
from the pre-war process that led to 
G-ACSS being awarded its original 
certificate of airworthiness. Among 
those he consulted was Richard 
Clarkson, ОН88 aerodynamicist 
and flight test observer on the type's 


tailskid — not what we had." 

Since the restored Comet was to 
be based at Hatfield, it needed to be 
able to operate from a tarmac runway. 
Old Warden's runways at that time 
were too short, as was Hatfield's grass 
strip. It was therefore necessary to fit a 
tailwheel. "T'he question of whether it 
should have a lockable tailwheel came 
up", George remembers. “Коп Paine 
said no; that they'd flown it before 
the war and it was OK. What I didn't 
know was that Clouston had said that 
if we flew it with a tailwheel we'd 
groundloop it. I was only told that 
afterwards..." 


There were other changes, too, 
in the name of practical operation 
and safety in the modern era. The 
retractable mainwheel mechanism 
was modified, replacing the old 
cable system — the cause of wheels- 
up landings in period — with an 
electrically driven chain and shaft 
drive. “It didn't have the Ratier 
propellers any more", George 
continues, “so it had de Havilland 
constant-speed non-feathering props 
— I think from a Proctor — and extra 
prop levers in the cockpit, which took 
up more space. We also had to fit in 
things like radios and a transponder." 

'The DH Gipsy Queen II 
powerplants were given a zero-time 
overhaul by H&S Aviation, and fired 
up without a hitch for the Comet's 
first engine run on 28 March 1987. 
Appropriately, Ron Paine was in the 
cockpit. George then began taxi trials, 
the Spring Bank Holiday weekend 
date of the Mildenhall show looming 
ever larger. 





By Sunday 17 May, there was less 
than a week to go if Air Fete '87 was 
to welcome its star attraction. George 
takes up the story of that memorable 
day at Hatfield. "I hadn't actually 
intended to fly. It had been cleared for 
flight, but I had flight as my back-up 
plan. I was going to do a slightly faster 
taxi than I'd done before, but it was 
getting quite difficult to control, so I 
put the tail up and just went for it. 

"It was always difficult to control 
directionally with the castoring 
tailwheel. Obviously it was sitting far 
back, so it was very unstable, and the 
brakes were extremely difficult to set 
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up and used to go out of adjustment 
easily. I think there was a slight 
crosswind, too. I seem to remember 
from my reports that a 7kt crosswind 
was as much as you could do, because 
it could lift a wing with the tail on the 
ground, which you do not want. 

"It wasn't a terribly nice day. 
Having got airborne I stayed there 
long enough" — around 40 minutes 
— "to realise I could control it at 
landing speed. It was reasonably easy 
to fly. It has little to no static stability, 
so you didn’t ever need to change the 
trim. Ailerons, spring-centred; rudder, 
very easy; asymmetric, no problems. 
But you can't see out of it very well, 
particularly on landing. It’s much 
worse than a Spitfire. You want to 
keep a curved finals, you come round, 
you put the wings level and you 
cannot see the runway. You just have 
to lower yourself, and you could just 
see the runway lights coming past, so 
you adjust yourself to the middle of 
the runway and sort of feel your way 
down." 

Was the Mosquito good 
preparation for the Comet? "No. 
"They're quite different. For a start, 
you could see out of the ‘Mossie’, 
you've got a lot of power, and you've 
got a definite asymmetric problem on 
it. It's easier to take off, easier to land, 
and the Mosquito's quite decidedly 
heavier on the controls. Other than 
being a tailwheel twin, and wooden, 
and made by de Havilland, that's 
about it." 

The circumstances hadn't been 
ideal — "there was so much tension 
on the whole thing", adds George 
— but Grosvenor House had flown 


again. All sorts of figures appeared 


in the press as to how much money 
the project had consumed. Writing 
in Flight, Mike Ramsden said: “From 
removal of the first screws in 1973 
the restoration has cost perhaps 
£7 million, if you count the freely 
given spare time of some of the 
aircraft industry's most skilled and 
enthusiastic designers and engineers". 
Another report put the figure at 
somewhere around £13 million. 
No-one could doubt that it was 
worth every penny. 

D 

А second test flight followed on 
19 May. "There was a bunch of 
САА paperwork", George says, "and 
I put in a couple of quick reports". 
'The plan was for Grosvenor House to 
arrive at Mildenhall the following 
Thursday for an Air Fete press 
preview, but conditions put paid to 
that. Said Roger Hoefling, “It was 
sad that the wind in the days before 
the event didnt allow the aircraft 
to get airborne from Hatfield — it 
wasnt a problem at Mildenhall, it was 
the wind direction at Hatfield that 
stopped it arriving earlier. But just to 
see the line-up, from DH2 to 146, 
was something, wasn't it?" 

It was. Even in the Comet's 
absence, its de Havilland brethren 
had assembled. The DH2 was the 
late Mike Russell's replica, the 146 
an example from the BAe test fleet 
destined for Pacific Southwest 
Airlines. In between, Shuttleworth 
provided DH51 Miss Kenya and 
roaded in the DH53 Humming 
Bird to recall the pre-Moth era; 
Cirrus, Hermes, ‘Metal’ and Gipsy 
variants represented the DH60 





family. Through Puss, Tiger, Fox, 
Leopard and Hornet Moths went the 
array, on to the Dragon Rapide and, 
naturally, BAe’s Mosquito. Taking 
the story into the post-war years 
were Chipmunk, Dove, Venom and 
another Comet — the А&АЕЕ» 4C 
Canopus from Boscombe Down. An 
RAF Dominie, meanwhile, depicted 
the DH/HS125 line. 

Saturday afternoon saw many of 
the de Havilland types taking to the 
air, the DH51 and assorted Moths 
starting the pageant, the DH88 due 
to finish it. In the event, though, 
the jet element — Rod Dean in the 
Vintage Aircraft Team’s Venom, 
followed by the BAe 146 — rounded 
off the DH segment, with no sign 
of the red racer. Finally Roger 
announced during his commentary 
that the crosswinds at Hatfield had 
eased, and the Comet would indeed 
make it as the programme’s finale. 

It was a triumphant end to a fine 
day as George Ellis brought Grosvenor 
House in for its routine. As he 
remarks, "You don't need to do very 
much, because people just want to see 
the shape in the sky". That shape had 
not been seen over Mildenhall for 53 
years; G-ACSS itself had last flown in 
public during 1938. 

There was more to follow, as 
Grosvenor House took its place both 
on the de Havilland flightline, and in 
Sunday's display. Thus were included 
in the same flying programme the 
extremes of Mildenhall — the DH88 
at one end of the spectrum, the 
USAF's Lockheed SR-71A at the 
other. Both were designed for speed 
and endurance — and, what's more, 


just 30 years apart. e 





LEFT: 

Moths and 
Comet mingle at 
Mildenhall. In the 
foreground are 
Shuttleworth's 
DH60G G-ABAG 
and DH60X 
G-EBWD. 

STUART MITCHELL 


BELOW LEFT: 

Ron Paine, the 'main 
man’ as far as the 
Comet restoration 
was concerned, in 
the cockpit. 
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DH88 COMET 


TOP RIGHT: 

On the Mildenhall 
tarmac. Behind the 
Comet can be seen 
the most modern 
representative of 
the de Havilland 
family lineage 
present at Air Fete 
“87, BAe 146-200 
G-BNJI. 

DUNCAN CUBITT/KEY 


MIDDLE LEFT: 

On 28 May 1989, 
George flew 
Grosvenor House 
at Mildenhall again 
and departed off- 
slot for a display at 
Old Warden, where 
the Comet was 
joined in formation 
by BAe's Mosquito 
ТЇП RR299. 

AEROPLANE 


MIDDLE RIGHT: 

An old red 
aeroplane 

meets new Red 
aeroplanes. 
Grosvenor House 
in the Farnborough 
International 88 
static display with 
the Soviet MiG-29s 
and Antonov 
An-124. 

DUNCAN CUBITT/KEY 


BOTTOM RIGHT: 
The DH88's debut 
display at Air 

Fete '87 proved a 
suitably smooth, 
elegant affair. 
AEROPLANE 





That Sunday was a special one 
for George. He demonstrated first 
the Comet and then the Mosquito, 
which had been flown by someone 
else the previous day. Off slot he flew 
RR299 home to its base at Hawarden, 
returning to Mildenhall on Monday 
to collect Grosvenor House. He gave 
a local demo at Hatfield on the 28th, 
followed by the aircraft's Old Warden 
debut on the 31st, establishing itself 
as Shuttleworth's new star. 

There was some talk of taking the 
Comet across the Channel to Le 
Bourget for June's Paris Salon, but 
this came to nothing. Given one issue 
with the aeroplane, perhaps it was for 
the best. "Engine temperatures were 
a real problem", says George. "They 
were always a problem in the race. 
Ron Paine said it was all sorted out in 
the 1930s, but what he hadn't realised, 
I think, was that the plug leads didn't 
have radio suppression on them in the 
1930s. They were much thicker now 
and that interfered with the airflow, 
so we did actually get overheating 
engines." 
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To this end he made an engine 
temperature check flight on 2 July. 
“We'd put little heat-sensitive things 
on the cylinder heads, and they'd 
gone very hot. We had to take a good 
look at that, and we eventually had 
to put cylinder head temperature 
gauges in — they cut away a bit more 
of the nacelles. One of the problems 
with the Comet is that, with the gear 
down, it effectively blanks the airflow 
off through the engine. You've got 
to get the gear up, and even then, as 
we know from the race, the cooling 
simply wasn't good enough." 

Another of the Comet's foibles was 
not long in rearing its head. Coming 
in to land after his display at the 
BAe Hatfield Families’ Day on the 
morning of 4 July, George — still 
the only person to fly it post-rebuild 
— experienced a groundloop. “It 
was inevitable that a groundloop was 
going to happen. It happened. The 
tyres were 748 nosewheel tyres, and 
they were gripping the asphalt, unlike 
on grass. ГҺеу weren't going to let 
go. Eventually the gear collapsed, 
and that was that. It was a vicious, 
vicious groundloop. After that we got 
a locked tailwheel. They've done a lot 
since then to make the brakes easier 
as well." 

At the time, Ron Paine told 
Aeroplane, “...when the Comet was 
going at about 30mph she decided to 
swing to the left. George braked, then 
she decided to go round to the right 


and sheared the port undercarriage 
off, went down on one wing and 
touched the prop on the ground”. 
In his own words, George was left 
“feeling pretty grim", but the team 
rallied round and set to work. Now 
the aircraft would be given the 
locking tailwheel it so badly needed. 
During the late summer of 1988 
the then Shuttleworth chief pilot 
John Lewis carried out the first flight 
after repairs. “As he got out of it”, 
George Ellis recalls, “he said, ‘It’s very 
nice, but please don’t build any more’. 
He told me I must have been very 
brave...” John never flew it again. 
George took up the reins once 
more. He says the new tailwheel 
was “a confidence-booster, but I 
never felt easy flying it. To be quite 
honest, I never really liked it”. On 
29-30 August 1988 he continued 
the learning process, performing 
forward and aft centre of gravity 
tests. “I wanted to see whether we 
could increase the forward CG limit, 
because it is very difficult to control 


66 It was inevitable 
that a groundloop 
was going to happen. 
It happened. The gear 
collapsed, and that 
was that 99 


the forward CG on the aircraft. 
You've got to be extremely careful 
about it. It originally had three tanks, 
but we took the rear tank out and 
reduced the capacity of the centre 
tank. The centre tank’s the useful one, 
because that’s the one that’s on the 
CG. What you had to do was note the 
pilot weight and any ballast in the rear 
cockpit, and that gave you the limit 
of how many gallons you could have 
in the front. You didn’t have a huge 
amount of useful fuel in the front tank 
because some of it was always ballast.” 
The report written by George after 
completion of those tests said the 
aircraft was suitable for a permit to 
fly, subject to a couple of conditions. 
One, it need hardly be said, was that 
the tailwheel locking mechanism 
was serviceable. The other was that 
flap position 4 went unused. This 
was the fully down position, which it 
“proved impossible” to reach with the 
flap lever in flight. George remarked 
that the original DH88 pilot’s notes 
“instructed that flap position 4 should 
not be used when the aircraft was 


at aft CG. Elevator power might be 
insufficient to control the nose-up 
pitch due to flap movement.” 

As a way of thanking the aerospace 
industry for its support in the 
restoration, the Comet returned to 
display flying at that September’s 
SBAC show. Farnborough 
International 88 was an historic 
occasion, welcoming Soviet combat 
aircraft, in the form of MiG-29s, to 
a Western display for the first time. 
Parked nearby was Grosvenor House, 
which George flew twice during 
the show week. It was far from 
overshadowed. 
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He carried on displaying the 
DH83 for some time, returning to 
Mildenhall in 1989, and a month later 
flying it at Woodford and Hawarden 
on the same day. The latter sortie, 
mounted from Woodford and ending 
back at Hatfield, was his longest in 
the Comet: two hours 10 minutes. 
'The experience wasn't too onerous. 
“Tt really is quite quiet inside, with 
the engines — which are not terribly 
powerful — way in front of you, and 
the exhausts under the wing. But it 
would have been better if you could 
have seen out of it!” 

The move of BAe's commercial 
aircraft test department from Hatfield 
to Woodford meant George gradually 
started flying the Comet less. Angus 
McVitie and Stewart Waring became 
its regular handlers. A Shuttleworth 
display on 2 June 1991 was George’s 
last in Grosvenor House before it 
was grounded at the end of the 
1993 season. Hatfield’s impending 
closure brought an end to the racer’s 
flying career while the main Old 
Warden runway was lengthened and 
levelled. With that done, George 
took G-ACSS back into the air one 
more time, on 28 October 2002. The 
starboard undercarriage collapse on 
touchdown indicated that more work 
was necessary, this time to strengthen 
an inherent design weakness in the 
landing gear. 

By the time Grosvenor House 
returned to the skies again in August 
2014, George had retired, but his 
1980s flight test reports were of much 
help to current Shuttleworth chief 
pilot ‘Dodge’ Bailey as he got to grips 
with the machine. George has since 
commentated on the Comet’s displays 
at Old Warden, providing a unique 
personal perspective on this most 
special of aeroplanes. Its idiosyncrasies 
are many and varied, but one 


thing is clear: “It was a great 
honour to fly.” 
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COLD BRITISH JETS TO THE USSR 


Stalin's supposed remark about Britain's decision to provide the USSR 
with jet engine technology has long been seen as a fair summary of 
the whole affair. The truth, though, is rather more complex " 


WORDS: JAKOB WHITFIELD 


“WHAT 
WOULD SELL US” 
THEIR SECRETS?” 


licing through the cold 

winter's air over the Korean 

landscape, the arrow-winged 

jets came as the most 
unpleasant of surprises to the UN air 
forces. Outclassing anything available 
in theatre, the Mikoyan-Gurevich 
MiG-15 could climb away even 
from Allied jets such as Lockheed 
P-80s and Gloster Meteors as if they 
were standing still. Only the urgent 
deployment of three squadrons of 
the US Air Force’s most advanced 
fighter, the North American F-86 
Sabre, restored the balance in the air. 
Over the next two years, Sabres and 
MiG-15s would duel in MiG Alley’ 
high over the Yalu River. 

RAF observers must have looked 
on in rueful envy. Not only would 
they not have an aircraft capable 
of taking on the MiGs until 1953 
(and this was a foreign design — the 
Canadair-built Sabre F4), but the 
MiGs engines were unlicensed copies 
of Rolls-Royce designs. Blinded 
by amity for their fellow socialists, 
Clement Attlee’s Labour government 
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sold Britain's jet crown jewels to an 
unfriendly power, imperilling Britain 
and the West's safety. 

'Thus goes one version — perhaps 
the most popular version — of the 
story. But while the sale had serious 
consequences, it had its strong 
opponents even within government, 
and, rather than a decision based on 
naiveté, contained more hard-headed 
realpolitik than is appreciated. The 
benefits the Soviet Union gained 
were not entirely what the story 
often makes them out to be. Rather 
than teaching the Russians how to 
build jet engines, the Rolls-Royce 
units confirmed certain aspects 
of indigenous design, as well as 
suggesting new avenues for research. 

At the close of the Second World 
War, the UK faced what economist 
John Maynard Keynes famously called 
a "financial Dunkirk". The cost of two 
global conflicts within one generation 
had depleted the country's currency 
reserves, and it now desperately 
needed exports to help fund the 
costs of post-war reconstruction and 
the social programmes — housing, 
healthcare, pensions — that had 
helped sweep Labour to its crushing 
1945 election victory. 

As high-value, high-technology 
goods currently in production, jet 
aircraft and jet engines were just the 
kind of exports the UK was looking 
for. Аз a result, the Air Ministry 
quickly placed even the newest jet 
and aircraft types on its ‘open list’, 
available for export without explicit 
ministry approval. While this did 
not mean that government had no 
control over exports — the Board 
of Trade would still need to grant 
export licences — it was a symbolic 
statement that British technology was 
available for sale. British policymakers 
viewed international aviation markets 
as a zero-sum game. If countries 
bought British, Britain might also 
gain commercial aircraft sales, an area 
in which the US was far stronger. At 
the very least, it might keep a foot 
in the door until Britain's advanced 
commercial designs (the Brabazon 
committee aircraft) were available. 

Like most of the major WW2 
powers, the Soviet Union had its own 
wartime jet research programmes, but 
they did not result in any production 
designs. The first Soviet jets were 
effectively reverse-engineered versions 
of German wartime units, specifically 
the Junkers Jumo 004 and BMW 003 
axial designs. Like the originals, the 
engines suffered from poor service 
lives. Though Soviet manufacturers 
had improved the turbine materials 





somewhat, they still had relatively 
poor temperature and creep resistance 
(the propensity of a solid material to 
move slowly or deform permanently 
under mechanical stresses and high 
temperatures — Ed). 

By early 1946 it had become clear 
that the German-based engines were 
not going to be suitable for the next 
generation of designs then being 
considered, and that the Russian 
projects under consideration were 
still many years from production. 
'The Soviet Air Force had issued a 
fighter specification in March 1946 
seeking a top speed of 1,000km/h; 
obtaining this performance was going 
to be crucially dependent on engine 
technology. 


4% 
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In April 1946, Stalin himself 
chaired a meeting at the Kremlin 
to discuss the state of Soviet 
jet development. In light of the 
deficiencies of the German-derived 
engines, and the likely development 
timescales for Russian designs, 
it was decided to try and import 
engines from abroad. At the time, 
Britain's production jet engines were 
probably the best in the world, so 
it was decided to try and approach 
British manufacturers with a view to 
a purchase. 


Soviet intelligence had suggested 
the Rolls-Royce Nene and Derwent 
V to be the most promising, so these 
were the first targets. Stalin was 
reportedly sceptical — he is reported 
as asking, "What fools would sell us 
their secrets?" — but he approved the 
attempt. The Soviet trade office in 
London approached Rolls-Royce in 
May 1946 about the sale both of jet 
engines and manufacturing licences, 
and received an encouraging response. 
In June 1946 the Soviet Council of 
Ministers approved the purchase of 10 
Derwents and 10 Nenes. 

'The news caused consternation 
in the UK government. Exporting 
jets to France or even Nationalist 
China was one thing, but the Soviet 
Union was considered an uneasy ally 
if not a potential strategic threat. The 
Ministry of Supply's estimate was that 
Britain's current lead over the Soviet 
Union was roughly five years, but the 
sale of engines might reduce this to 
three. А manufacturing licence would 
cut this lead to as little as one year. As 
a result, Rolls-Royce was informed 
that approval would not be granted. 
In July 1946 the sale of completed 
engines was suspended as well, to give 
the government time to consider the 
ramifications. 

Arguments for and against the sale 
were now aired. Opposed were the © 





MAIN PICTURE: 

S-1, the initial 
prototype of the 
MiG-15 fighter — 
known at that time 
as the 1-310. It took 
to the air for the 
first time on 30 
December 1947. 
MiG/FOXBAT FILES IMAGE LIBRARY 


OPPOSITE LEFT: 
Members of the 
Soviet commission 
that visited British 
aeronautical 
facilities in 
December 1946, 
including Vladimir 
Klimov and Artem 
Mikoyan, stand with 
a Gloster Meteor. 
VIATONY BUTTLER 


ABOVE: 

Meteor IVs EE590 
(foreground) and 
world air speed 
record-breaker 
EE549 were 
inspected by Soviet 
delegates at the 
1946 Paris Air Show. 
AEROPLANE 
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ABOVE: 

The Nene l-powered 
Tu-12 (Tu-77), a 
development of the 
Tu-2 intended to 
give the Soviet Air 
Force experience 
with jet bombers 
prior to the arrival 
of definitive types, 
first flew in June 
1947. This example 
was designated 

as the 77LL, and 

is shown in this 
retouched photo as 
a testbed for the 
RD-550 ramjet in a 
dorsal nacelle. 
LII/FOXBAT FILES IMAGE LIBRARY 


RIGHT: This Tu-2N 
was used as a 
testbed for the 
Nene | in 1947, as 
well as for the BMW 
003 and Jumo 004 
engines. 
LII/FOXBAT FILES IMAGE LIBRARY 





BRITISH JETS TO THE USSR 


military men, worried about giving 
a potential adversary an advantage. 
They were joined by a number of 
diplomats, not least the Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, who had 
developed a deep suspicion of Soviet 
intentions. In support were trade 
officials, including the influential 
president of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 
They pointed to 
the need for foreign 
trade; apart from 
the foreign currency 
that the sales would 
raise, Soviet trade 
negotiators were 
threatening to derail 
the sale of timber 
and grain to the 
UK. For a country that had just 
had to introduce bread rationing 
— something avoided throughout 
the Second World War — and that 
was desperately short of timber for 
its housing programme, this was a 
serious matter. On a more pessimistic 
note, they argued that as the Nene 
was being sold to countries such as 
France with strong local communist 
movements, Moscow would be able 
to gain the technical information it 
desired sooner or later anyhow! 
Though the Soviet Union was 
a potential threat, at the time the 
threat was just that: potential. The 
Czechoslovakian coup and Berlin 
blockade were still in the future, and 
British strategic planning assumed no 
major conflicts until the late 1950s. 
In addition, while the Nene and 
Derwent were among the world’s 
best jets in 1946, British companies 
were already working on the next 
generation of engines. The Rolls- 
Royce AJ65 axial design was started 
in 1945, and at Metropolitan Vickers 
work was under way on what was 
possibly the world’s most advanced 
axial compressor for what would 
later become the Armstrong Siddeley 
Sapphire. 


Given these considerations, and 
the need for Soviet materials, in 
September 1946 Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee approved the 
sale. “I can see no good reason for 
withholding [the engines] from the 
USSR’, he wrote, “whereas their 
refusal will only cause trouble and 
suspicion”. Air Staff member Air 


66 Klimov wore soft-soled shoes for his 
tour of Rolls-Royce. Taking an interest in 
the lathe machining turbine parts, he trod 
in the fallen swarf; the metal chips were 


soon on their way to Moscow 99 


Marshal William Elliot noted that 
as long as the production methods 
for the Nimonic alloys used in the 
engines were safeguarded, the security 
implications might be limited. It was 
a prescient worry. 

A group of Soviet engineers 
and military officials visited Rolls- 
Royce in September, viewing engine 





test facilities and the company’s 
technical training centre. At the 
November 1946 Paris Air Show the 
Soviet delegation present was able 
to see Nene and Derwent-powered 
aircraft, and to examine the engines 
themselves on display. 

That December a Soviet 
commission visited the UK to view 
jet technologies and 
to try and complete 
a sale. Among its 
members were the 
aircraft designer 
Artem Mikoyan 
(whose brother 
was the Politburo 
member and 
Minister for Trade 
Anastas Mikoyan), 
the engine designer Vladimir 
Klimov, and the metallurgist S. Т. 
Kishkin. Together with staff from 
the Soviet embassy and trade office, 
including the military attaché M. 
Pashinin, they were given a tour 
of UK factories lasting most of 
the month. This involved visits 
to a range of engine and airframe 
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manufacturers, where powerplants 
and aircraft were demonstrated: 
Rolls-Royce, Metropolitan Vickers, 
Bristol, Gloster, English Electric, de 
Havilland and Vickers-Armstrong. 

The commission members were 
frustrated in their attempts to gain 
more detailed technical information 
on gas turbines, in particular the 
Nimonic alloys used in turbine 
blades. Nimonic's thermal and creep 
properties were far in advance of 
the modified Tinidur alloys the 
Soviets were using. In a move more 
reminiscent of a Bond movie than a 
trade mission, Klimov wore soft-soled 
shoes for his tour of the Rolls-Royce 
plant. Taking an interest in a lathe 
machining turbine parts, he made 
sure to tread in the fallen swarf, the 
metal chips picked up by his shoe 
were soon on their way to Moscow 
for analysis. More prosaically, Kishkin 
simply palmed a turbine blade and 
slipped it into his pocket! 





©, 
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'The members expressed an 
interest in purchasing jet aircraft, 
particularly Gloster Meteors and de 
Havilland Vampires. Gloster agreed 
in principle to sell three Derwent- 
powered Meteors for a contract 
sum of £33,950, but the Vampires 
were more complicated. At the time 
DH was testing a prototype Nene- 
powered Vampire. The extra mass 
flow required for the Rolls-Royce 
engine had meant the installation 
of ‘elephant ear’ auxiliary intakes 
on the fuselage, which caused 
stability problems at high speed. 
Perhaps unaware of this, the Soviet 
intelligence services insisted that the 
Nene-Vampire was in production. 

Eventually de Havilland convinced 
the prospective purchasers that the 
Goblin-powered version was the 
service aircraft, and gained an order 
in principle for three Vampires. 
However, such small orders for jets 





convinced the Air Ministry that 
the Soviet Union was planning 

to use them purely to gain up-to- 
date technical information on how 
to integrate jets into aircraft, and 
ministry officials protested to the 
Prime Minister. Attlee agreed to 
block the sale of the aircraft unless 
the Soviets provided technical 
information of equivalent value, 
which was not forthcoming. 





Meanwhile Rolls-Royce had been 
manufacturing the engines for the 
Soviet order, and after acceptance 
tests in the UK the first units from a 
batch of 10 Nenes (at £7,300 each) 
and 10 Derwent Vs (46,050 each) 
were shipped off to the Soviet Union 
in March 1947. At the same time, a 
second batch was ordered, consisting 
of another 15 Nenes — of which five 
were Nene IIs — and 20 Derwent 
Vs, at the same prices as before. In 
May a third batch of 20 Nenes and 
four Derwents was ordered, but 
they were never to be delivered. A 
rise in the price of the Nenes and a 
delay in possible delivery dates led to 
cancellation. 

Almost as soon as the engines had 
arrived in the Soviet Union some 
were sent for reverse-engineering 
and copying, the Derwents to engine 
factory number 500, and the Nenes 
to engine factory number 45. The 
metricated copies were imaginatively 
named the RD-500 and RD-45 
respectively (from Reaktivnyy 
Dvigatel’, Russian for jet engine). © 





ABOVE: 
Nene-engined 
Vampire Il 
prototype TG276 
was one of three 
such aircraft. At one 
stage the Soviets 
thought this was the 
production variant 
of the de Havilland 
jet fighter. AEROPLANE 
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ABOVE: 

The third MiG-15 
prototype, 
designated S-3, 
during final 
assembly at 
Ramenskoye. 
MiG/FOXBAT FILES IMAGE LIBRARY 


TOP RIGHT: 
Mikoyan-Gurevich 
technicians working 
on a MiG-15's RD-45 
engine. 
MiG/FOXBAT FILES IMAGE LIBRARY 


BOTTOM RIGHT: 
A MiG-15 as viewed 
through the gun 
camera of a US Air 
Force F-86 Sabre 
during the Korean 
War. There the 
performance of the 
diminutive Soviet 
fighter was rapidly 
apparent. USAF 
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'The first RD-500 ran in December 
1947. During testing it suffered from 
the usual jet development problems 
of uneven combustion and cracked 
combustion chambers, possibly 
because the fuel and speed control 
systems had been modified to use 
Russian parts. However, the biggest 
problem was finding a suitable 
replacement alloy for Nimonic 80. 
After much research, a local substitute 
was developed in KhN 80T, a nickel- 
chromium alloy, which allowed 
the RD-500 to pass its 100-hour 
acceptance tests in September 1948. It 
turned out that KhN 80T had similar 
thermal properties to Nimonic 80, but 
not the creep resistance, so in practice 
the service life of an RD-500 was less 
than 100 hours. 

'The difficulties of jump-starting 
production were apparent in the 
resources required. In 1947 building 
each engine took a colossal 20,000 
man-hours of labour, not helped by 
the fact that some 30 per cent of the 
turbine blades had to be scrapped due 
to casting flaws. It is perhaps telling 
that British turbine blades were 
forged and then machined, casting 
having been tried and rejected during 
the war. The following year this 
figure had fallen to 7,900 man-hours, 
and by 1949 each engine took some 
4,734 man-hours to build — still 
above the planned target of 4,000. In 
contrast, development of the RD-45 
was smoother. It passed its 100-hour 
test in August 1948, and, presumably 
having learned from the RD-500’s 
woes, each engine took only 3,557 
man-hours to build. In time the 
RD-45 was uprated as the RD-45F, 
roughly comparable to a Nene II. 

Another beneficiary of the Rolls- 
Royce sale was the VK-1 turbojet. 





'This engine powered the improved 
MiG-15bis, in production from 1950, 
and restored rough performance 
parity over Korea with the later-mark 
Sabres. Often described as a Nene 
copy, this was not just a reverse- 
engineered Rolls-Royce engine. 

In fact, design work on it started 

in 1946, long before any British 
engine arrived in the USSR. The 
initial impetus seems to have been 
Stalin's meeting of April 1946. A few 
days later, the project was approved 
and assigned to OKB-117 and its 
designer Vladimir Klimov. 
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Klimov decided to base the layout 
of the VK-1 on that of the Nene, 
using the drawings and technical 
information he could find in the open 
aeronautical press. He aimed for a 
thrust of 2,700kg (5,9471b), or some 
30 per cent greater than the Nene I. 
Thus the overall dimensions of the 
VK-1 were slightly larger than those 
of the Nene, and it was designed 
for the use of Soviet materials and 
manufacturing methods. 

Component design was 
substantially complete by the time 
Klimov visited the UK in December 
1946, and though he made minor 
changes after being able to examine 
Nenes more closely — again when 
the first Rolls-Royce units arrived in 
the USSR — the engine remained 
substantively the same. Indeed, fewer 
than 10 per cent of its parts were 
interchangeable with the RD-45. 
However, the initial engines had used 
Tinidur-type alloys for the turbine. 
Only once these had been replaced 
by KhN 80T was the VK-1 able to 
pass its 100-hour test. From 1952 the 
VK-1A was in production; though 


the thrust remained the same, engine 
life was much improved by the use 
of improved alloys. Bench tests of 
the afterburning VK-1F began in 
1951, and this final version entered 
production in 1953. 

Many Soviet prototypes were 
designed around the performance 
specification of the Nene and 
Derwent. Indeed, the main reason 
for ordering the second batch of 
Rolls-Royce engines was that it 
was clear local copies would not be 
available soon enough for the various 
aircraft needing engines. Of the 30 
Derwents received, 20 were installed 
in experimental aircraft. For the 
25 Nenes the figure was 16. As the 
RD-45 and later the VK-1 entered 
service, the RD-500 was mainly 
employed in training and second- 
line aircraft. A modified version, the 
RD-500K, was used for the KS-1/ 
AS-1 ‘Kennel’ cruise missile, which 
was in service until 1969. 

The hugely successful Ilyushin 
П-28 tactical bomber first flew 
on the power of RD-45Fs, with 
series aircraft using VK-1 engines. 
However, the most successful aircraft 
to use RD-45s, and certainly that 
with the greatest impact on the 
West, was the Mikoyan-Gurevich 
MiG-15. This was the result of the 
1946 air force fighter specification 
— like its close contemporary the 
F-86, it drew on German swept- 
wing aerodynamics, but not on any 
particular German project. In April 
1947 an order was issued to the MiG 
design bureau for the construction of 
two experimental aircraft using Rolls- 
Royce engines. 

The first prototype, powered by a 
Nene I, flew on 30 December 1947; 
the second, with a Nene II, followed 
in May 1948. The third prototype, 
effectively a pre-production aircraft, 
was also fitted with a Nene II, but 
by the end of the year when the 
production prototype took to the air 
the RD-45 was in full production. 
The uprated MiG-15bis, fitted with 
a VK-1, followed in 1949, with 
production from mid-1950. Of the 
MiG-15’s combat career, it suffices 
here to say that over Korea it proved 
itself as a bomber interceptor, forcing 
USAF B-29s to switch to night 
missions, and to be a match for the 
Sabre. Indeed, it was the shock of this 
performance that made the Nene sale 
a byword for foolishness. 

Even as the last engines were 
being dispatched from Derby, signs 
that the UK government might have 
underestimated Soviet engineering 


capability were visible. At the 
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Tushino aviation day in August 
1947, the Soviet Air Force publicly 
displayed its Tu-4 bombers. This 
reverse-engineered version of the 
Boeing B-29 had been developed 

in three years. Also shown were the 
Sukhoi Su-9 twin-jet fighter and the 
Tupolev Tu-12. Though the former 
used German-derived engines, the 
latter was a jet derivative of the 
Tu-2, powered by two British Nenes 
delivered mere months earlier. The 
sight of the MiG-15 prototypes 
flying at Tushino the following year 
would only have underlined this 
miscalculation, the fighter’s combat 
performance over China and Korea 
merely confirming this. 
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Yet given the speed with which 
the Soviet Union had caught up, the 
Rolls- Royce sale may have made less 
difference than is commonly thought. 
'The VK-1 was designed largely based 
on public-domain information about 
the Nene. In the long run, the major 
contribution of the exported engines 
may have been to improve Soviet 
high-temperature metallurgy. 

In the end, the decision to sell 
was not because of any great love 
for the Soviet Union by Clement 
Attlee, but down to a combination 
of factors. The UK was desperate 
for foreign currency, as well as the 
materials the USSR could offer, and 
so had to strike a balance between 
commerce and security. The offer 
came in the brief window after jet 
technologies were made available for 
sale and before the Cold War got 
under way, and Soviet technology and 
engineering were underestimated, 
while British designers were planning 
for the next generation of aircraft 
and engines on the assumption 
that conflict was unlikely until the 
mid-1950s. The irony is, of course, 
that in British service the Nene only 
powered two interim aircraft types: 
the Supermarine Attacker and the 
Hawker Sea Hawk. 

The total cost of the 55 engines 
to the USSR was £364,000 in 
1946. Converting historical prices 
is notoriously tricky, but in today’s 
money this is probably no more than 
£70 million or so — a bargain by 
anyone’s standards. In the late 1950s 
the Rolls-Royce deputy chairman 
Whitney Straight discovered 
the unauthorised copying of the 
Nene and Derwent while on a trip 
to China, and attempted to sue 
the Soviet government for £207 
million in unpaid royalties. No 


compensation was ever paid. 
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ARCTIC RECONNAISSANCE 


s early as 1935, Gen ‘Billy’ 
Mitchell had spoken out 
about the significance of 
Alaska. “1 believe that in 
the future, whoever holds Alaska will 
hold the world", said the great pioneer 
of United States air power. "I think it 
is the most important strategic place 
in the world." 
That much became obvious during 
the Second World War, when the 
Japanese considered the feasibility of 
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attacking North America from bases 
in the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. In 
June 1942 they occupied Kiska and 
Attu. Their ambitions were ended 

at the Battle of Attu a year later, one 
of the war's bloodiest episodes, after 
which the Japanese army left the 
Aleutians. Nor was the area's strategic 
value lost on the US, which saw the 
island ‘bridge’ as providing bases for 
long-range bombers to strike at Japan 
and its empire in Asia. 








Since its birth as a nation, the 
US had been untouchable. It had 
been involved in large-scale conflict 
in Europe and Asia, but was so far 
removed from them geographically 
that it suffered no attacks against 
itself or its citizens at home. But 
with the development of longer- 
range bombers, the US mainland 
was no longer invulnerable from 
direct strikes. The new enemy, the 
Soviet Union, was but the proverbial 
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task. It did so as part of a joint force 
effort named Project ‘Nanook’, itself 
an element of the secret Project 5, 
codenamed Operation ‘Floodlight’. 

Based at Ladd Field in central 
Alaska and under the command of 
Maj Maynard Т. White, the 46th RS 
was tasked with a range of missions. 
The primary one was to assess the 
threat posed by Soviet activities in the 
Arctic. In addition it was earmarked 
to survey and map the Arctic regions, 
in particular the US and Canadian 
Alaskan territories, using aerial 
photography; develop accurate means 
of polar navigation and, having 
accomplished this, train bomber crews 
in those systems; and conduct Arctic 
weather studies. 

The squadron was equipped 


with the Boeing F-13A, a photo- 
reconnaissance variant of the 
B-29. Carrying three cameras in 

a trimetrogon arrangement (one 
downward-facing camera and two 
oblique), the aircraft were specially 


modified for their Arctic role, which 


the outset of the Cold War in 1946 иша са 





'The men of the 46th were true 
pioneers. Up to this time, no-one had 
flown regularly over the polar regions. 
'The problems of polar navigation 
were considerable and what theories 
there were had gone largely untried. 

On arrival at Ladd Field, 
the aircrews began by flying 
familiarisation trips. The first 
operational sortie over the polar cap 
took place on 2 August 1946, testing 
the theory of grid navigation over 
an unknown area. It encountered no 
significant problems. Over time the 
grid method was practised and proven 
such that polar flights became routine. 

Now the 46th RS began to address 
the other aspects of its purpose, 
one of which was to search for new 
landmasses. The reason was two- 
fold: to ascertain whether they were 
being used by the Soviets, and if 
they could be employed by the US or 








: P К LEFT: 
Canadian militaries. Reconnaissance Over time the 
activities in the Arctic were initially F-13As of the 
a bone of contention between the 46th/72nd RS 
stone's throw away across the Arctic bases in the Soviet Arctic, was of US and Canadian governments, the were modified by 
Circle. Not only Alaska but the whole course a reverse-engineered copy latter being incensed by the apparent having their gun 
: : : : : : S р turrets removed. 
Arctic region acquired much strategic of the Boeing B-29 Superfortress. ignorance of its rights over its Th 
ние : : aan : 2 e reason was 
significance to both the US and Feelings of insecurity in North sovereign territory. In October 1946, primarily to lose 
Canada, and their increasingly hostile America were exacerbated during under Project ‘Polaris’, six Canadian weight and so reach 
erstwhile Soviet ally. August 1949 when the Soviet Union officers were attached to the 46th higher altitudes. 
When in August 1947 four tested its first atomic bomb. RS to become involved in planning Serial 45-21846 was 
Tupolev Tu-4 bombers flew at a There was a need to perform and flying missions. The objective of assigned to the 90th 
: : : : : ‹ Am | Bombardment Wing 
parade at Tushino airfield in Moscow, ^ reconnaissance flights over Alaska, Polaris' was to develop an air lane as a B-29 before 
further shockwaves rippled through and the Army Air Force's 46th between Alaska and Iceland. conversion to F-13A 
the US military. The Tu-4, quite Reconnaissance Squadron was the 'The image interpreters of the standard. 
capable of reaching the US from first US military unit to take on the 46th RS photo section noted e ALLPHOTOS USAF 
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ABOVE: 

F-13A 45-21775 was 
named The Forlorn 
Turkey. Some of the 
examples originally 
taken on by the 
46th RS did not 
have their guns 
removed. 


TOP LEFT: 

A trio of 46th RS 
F-13As flies over 
the Central Alaska 
mountain range. 


ABOVE RIGHT: 

My Achin' Back!! 
was F-13A 
45-21777. Although 
many of the F-13s/ 
RB-29s had a natural 
metal finish, several 
retained their black 
undersides for some 
time. 
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what they believed to be a previously 
undiscovered landmass on 14 August 
1946 and identified it as "Target X". 
This was subsequently proven to be 
an ice island, but still classified top- 
secret in recognition of its potential 
as a base for military or scientific 
purposes. It was renamed T-1, two 
other floating islands in the vicinity 
being dubbed T-2 and T-3. 

'T-3 was later occupied by an 
expedition led by Lt Col Joseph 
Fletcher, who wrote in the April 1953 
issue of National Geographic: “The 
radar observer had not found new 
land as he first believed, but he had 
provided a key, which was to unlock 
one of the Far North’s old mysteries 
and give his country a valuable base, 
closer to the North Pole than men 
had ever lived in comfort and safety.” 

As if to underline the strategic 
importance of the work of Project 
‘Nanook’, the squadron received a 
visit on 15 October from Maj Gen 
Curtis E. LeMay. At that time he was 
deputy chief of air staff for research 
and development at the Pentagon. 

'The 46th RS made history the 
next day when an F-13A completed 
a mission over the geographic North 
Pole. This was unique for a number 
of reasons. It was the first extended 
long-range flight of this nature, the 
first time an aircrew had known 
the precise moment they were over 
the pole, and the first such sortie to 
have taken place during the Arctic 


night. Departing from Ladd Field 
at 08.10hrs Alaska time, the initial 
flyover took place at 18.40. The 
F-13A landed back at Ladd Field 
at 04.55 on 17 October. In addition 
to the flight crew the aircraft carried 
scientists and observers, notably 
Dr Paul A. Siple, a renowned polar 
explorer who had spent most of his 
working life in the Antarctic and 
Arctic. Each aircrew member went 
on to be awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 
It was 
inevitable that 
flying in such 
an inhospitable 


CC On 16 October 
1946, an F-13A made 





following morning the F-13A was 
burning out of control. 

The accident report recorded: 
“The aircraft weighed 135,0001Ь on 
take-off and SOP [standard operating 
procedures] were used. Immediately 
after becoming airborne power was 
lost on engines #1 and #3. Losing 
airspeed the aircraft mushed into 
the ground. No fatalities. It was 
determined that the extreme cold 
brought about a decrease in the 
volatility of the fuel, which in turn, 
caused a loss of 
power”. The crash 
of 45-21853 was 
the first of four 


region would the 46th RS was 
involve some the fir st extended to suffer. 
accidents. long-range mission Changes | 
"Temperatures : occurred during 
ru ае оует Ше geographic iral f 
rop as low establishment o 
as -50°C. North Pole 9 9 the US Air Force 
The winter on 18 September 


of 1946-47 was one of the coldest 
recorded, but for the 46th RS it was 
business as usual. Two missions were 
scheduled on 11 December, when 
the temperature was -48°C. F-13A 
45-21853 took off at 15.50hrs to 
undertake a classified Arctic mission. 
Straight afterwards it crashed into 

a wooded area. Fortunately for the 
crew the cold was so intense that the 
spilled fuel did not ignite at once. All 
on board managed to escape from the 
wreck without serious injury. By the 


was soon followed on 13 October by 
the redesignation of the 46th RS as 
the 72nd Reconnaissance Squadron. 
All aircraft and personnel were 
transferred to the new unit and, for 
the moment, activities continued just 
as before. 

As new F-13As arrived at Ladd, 
so their reconnaissance suites 
were upgraded. In addition to the 
trimetrogon arrangement the aircraft 
could carry K-17B, K-20, K-22 


and K-18 cameras in a varietyof Ө 
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he most famous 

46th/72nd RS loss was 

that of F-13A 45-21768 

Kee Bird. Named after a 
mythical Arctic bird, the aircraft 
took off from Ladd Field at 
14.20hrs on 20 February 1947 
for a routine secret mission to 
the polar ice cap. Shortly after 
flying over the North Pole, with 
Kee Bird on course to return to 
Ladd Field, the navigators 
reported problems due to 
worsening cloud and an 
imminent twilight which made 
getting a celestial fix difficult. By 
this time the aircraft had been 
airborne for 16 hours. 

Once it became evident that 
they were effectively lost and in 
danger of running out of fuel, Lt 
Vern Arnett opted to crash-land. 
Having found a suitable area he 
put Kee Bird down on a frozen 
lake. There were no casualties. 
Neither the crew nor Ladd Field 
knew exactly where they were; 
in fact they were some 200 
miles north of Thule Air Base in 
Greenland. 


Several F-13As had been in 
the air ever since it became 
evident that Kee Bird had gone 
down. One was commanded by 
Capt McIntyre, who managed to 
make contact with Kee Bird's 
radio operator, Sgt Leader. He 
informed Mcintyre that the crew 
was safe. Subsequently the 
radio operators at Thule 
contacted the stricken machine 
and transmitted that information 
back to base. F-13A 45-21761 
Boeing's Boner, with Capt 
Donald Allenby at the helm, was 
next on the scene. It managed 
to locate Kee Bird and drop 
supplies. 

After three days on the ice the 
crew was picked up by a 
Douglas C-54 Skymaster, which 
landed on the lake and took 
them back to Ladd. 

Kee Bird languished on the 
ice for a further 47 years in 
near-perfect condition. In 1993 
an expedition was launched — 
led by test and air racing pilot 
Darryl Greenamyer — to repair 
the aircraft and fly it off the lake 


to Thule, before proceeding 
onward to the US. However, as is 
well known, it came to an 
unhappy end. On 21 May 1995, 
while the F-13A was taxiing for 
take-off, a fire broke out in the 
fuselage and Kee Bird was totally 
destroyed. All on board managed 
to escape. 








MIDDLE: Kee Bird sits 
on the ramp at Ladd 
Field the day before 
its last flight. 


ABOVE: The stricken 
F-13A on the frozen 
lake after its crash 
landing. 
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RIGHT: 

On 29 May 1947, 
F-13A 45-21848 
crashed into Beacon 
Hill on take-off from 
Ladd Field, with the 
loss of three lives. 


BELOW: 
46th RS F-13As 
on the ramp at 
Ladd. The exact 

date of this photo 
is unknown, but 

the lack of snow 
indicates late spring 
to early autumn. 
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vertical and oblique configurations 
using different focal lengths. 

Prior to the change of squadron 
‘numberplate’ the unit had acquired 
two additional top-secret taskings. 
Project 20 consisted of twice- 
monthly reconnaissance missions 
from Point Barrow to the tip of 
the Aleutian chain by way of the 
Bering Strait. These were primarily 
for electronic intelligence (ELINT) 
and surveillance purposes, but 
photography was to be undertaken if 
deemed necessary. Project 23 required 
two aircraft for each sortie, which 
covered the north and south coasts 
of Siberia adjacent to Alaska. One 
aircraft would fly over the coastline at 
very high altitude, the other following 
a parallel course lower down. Both 
would take photographs with their 
K-20 and K-17 cameras. Aircraft 
specially configured to undertake 
ELINT duties were called ‘ferrets’. 

Superfortress 45-21812 was 
converted in May 1947 for a very 
special mission. All its gun turrets 
were removed and extra fuel tanks 
installed in the bomb bay. Provision 
was made in the fuselage for six 
‘Raven stations, this the name given 
to electronic countermeasures (ECM) 
officers. The countermeasures suite 
comprised of AN/APR-4, AN/ 
APR-5, AN/ARR-5 and AN/ARR-7 
systems, in addition to AN/APA-17 
250-1,000M Hz broadband direction- 












finding radars, and AN/APA-11 
signal analysers. Once exhaustive 

tests had been carried out the aircraft 
took off from Wright Field, Ohio, for 
Ladd Field, arriving there on 17 May. 
The pilot was Capt Landon P. Tanner. 


9. 





+ 
Lt Joe Wack was one of the 

‘Ravens’ on the aircraft, which the 
crew named The Sitting Duck. In an 
interview with Dr Alfred Price for 
his book The History of Electronic 
Warfare, Wack recalled a briefing they 
received from Maj Guiton, the project 
officer: “He told us there was growing 
concern over what the Soviets were 





doing, and the Army Air Forces 
needed to know what they were using 
in the way of electronic systems in 
case these might later have to be 
countered. Our mission would be to 
fly long-range ferret missions off the 
north of Siberia to gather information 
on Soviet radars operating in that 
area. I don't recall what radars he 
expected us to find, I expect he didn’t 
know. The secrecy of the project was 
impressed on all of us.” 

Flights involving intelligence- 
gathering by flying along the borders 
of an opposing nation and collecting 
data by electronic or photographic 
means were part of the Peacetime 
Airborne Reconnaissance Program 
(PARPRO). It was not the intention 
to violate the territorial integrity of 
the ‘enemy’ by overflying its territory. 

The Sitting Duck flew its first 
operational sortie on 11 June 1947. 
Nothing of interest was found. It 
undertook eight such missions along 





the coasts of Siberia before returning 
to Andrews AFB, Maryland on 25 
August. They had achieved a measure 
of success, having discovered the 
positions of Soviet radars in the area 
and the extent of their coverage. 
Importantly they also found where 
there was no radar cover along the 
Siberian coastline. After a few days at 
Andrews, The Sitting Duck was sent 
to Europe to fly ELINT missions in 
Germany along the Berlin corridors, 
going back to the US in September 
1947. Sadly Capt Tanner was killed 
in the UK on 3 November 1948 when 
the RB-29 he was flying, 44-61999 
Over Exposed, crashed at Higher Shelf 
Stones in the Peak District. 

The ELINT ‘ferret’ mission that 
The Sitting Duck had inaugurated 
passed to the 72nd RS at Ladd Field. 
Its ELINT F-13As carried two 
‘Ravens’ in the rear pressure cabin. 
They had all guns removed and fuel 
tanks in the bomb bay. Principal 
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areas of interest were the Chukotskiy 
Peninsula across the Bering Strait 
from Alaska, the Kola Peninsula on 
the Barents Sea and the Kamchatka 
Peninsula. 
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The Soviet Union claimed 
sovereignty over the sea and the air 
above it for 12 miles off its coastline. 
Although the US recognised only 
a three-mile limit, its aircraft were 
instructed to respect the 12 miles. On 
23 December 1947, а 72nd RS F-13A 
flew a Project 23 reconnaissance 
mission around the Chukotskiy 
Peninsula, during which it is quite 
feasible that the aircraft did in fact 
fly very close to the Soviet mainland 
in its search for intelligence. Despite 
officially reiterating the importance 
of adhering to the 12-mile limit, it 
is very likely that aircraft often went 
much nearer, particularly if they had 
picked up any suspicious electronic 


emissions which the crew felt should 
be more closely investigated. Some 
pilots said they were approached by 
Soviet fighters, but these claims have 
never been officially verified. 
Following the 23 December 
flight, a note was delivered to the 
US State Department by the Soviet 
ambassador claiming that the aircraft 
had strayed to within two miles of 
the coast. The diplomatic row that 
followed prompted the USAF to 
instruct its pilots to rigidly observe 
the 12-mile boundary. This was 
increased to 40 miles in May 1948 
following a particularly belligerent 
statement from Soviet foreign 
minister Vyacheslav Molotov saying 
that the Soviet Union would retaliate 
if any aircraft violated its airspace. 
There is circumstantial evidence 
that the 46th/72nd RS undertook 
some overflights from as early as 
the latter part of 1947. One crew 
that returned from a mission over © 








ABOVE: The crew for 
the October 1946 
trans-polar flight. 
Back row, left to 
right: Maj Maynard 
C. White, observer; 
Dr Paul A. Siple, 
scientific observer; 
Whit Williams, first 
navigator; 1st Lt 
George Sturgis, 
second navigator; 2nd 
Lt Howard A. Mitchell, 
radar operator; 1st 
Lt Dwayne C. Atwill, 
photo officer; Robert 
M. Davis, technical 
advisor. Front row, 
left to right: Capt 
Lloyd G. Butler, 

pilot; Capt Frank E. 
Ferrell, co-pilot; 2nd 
Lt Roland J. Perron, 
engineer; Sgt Victor 
E. Perry, scanner; SSgt 
Walter H. Kohlagen, 
radio operator; SSgt 
Ernest C. Stewart, 
photographer; Capt 
Gordon Wagner, 
radar observer. 
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CC The aircraft were stripped down 
in order to reach a higher altitude. 
To fly to Novaya Zemlya, you're 
talking about 5,000-mile missions, 
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24 to 30 hours' flying time, and we 
wanted to get up to 35,000ft 99 


Siberia claimed to have inadvertently 
overflown a Soviet airfield. They 
were surrounded by aircraft but no- 
one took a shot at them. Then they 
noticed that several of those aircraft 
appeared identical to theirs, but 
carried red stars on the tail. They had 
stumbled upon a Tu-4 bomber base. 
The Е-13А5 ‘star and bar’ markings 
apparently went unnoticed and they 
managed to make a dignified retreat. 
'The advent of the Tu-4 galvanised 
the USAF into further action in the 
north. The need for more intelligence 
was acute. PARPRO flights by both 
photo-reconnaissance aircraft and 
ELINT platforms increased, and 
risks were undoubtedly taken in 
gathering the information necessary 
to counter any Soviet bomber assault. 
At the same time, USAF Strategic 
Air Command bombers would need 
to navigate the polar route if they 
were to attack the Soviet Union. 
The training of SAC pilots in polar 
navigation techniques intensified, 
being undertaken by the 72nd RS 
at Ladd Field, whose F-13As were 
redesignated as RB-29s during 1948. 
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'The sense of urgency encouraged 
greater technological development to 
provide the reconnaissance units with 
better cameras and countermeasures. 
One of the 72nd's RB-29s, 45-21871, 
was fitted with a large oblique- 
shooting 100in-focal length camera 
capable of taking 9 x 14in photos 
up to 10 miles into Soviet territory. 
Even from outside the 12-mile limit 
the USAF had the capability to 
accurately photograph Soviet military 
installations. 

In his book 77e Secret Explorers 
about the history of the 46th/72nd 


RS, Fred Wack, who flew missions 
in 871, recalled: “The aircraft were 
stripped down in order to reach a 
higher altitude. To reach a longer 
range and fly in from Fairbanks 
[Ladd Field] over to the island of 
Novaya Zemlya, you're talking about 
5,000-mile missions, 24 to 30 hours’ 
flying time, and to fly in over areas 
like [the] Kamchatka Peninsula and 
the coastal areas and the northern 
Siberia areas in order to avoid possible 
interceptions by hostile aircraft, we 
wanted to get up to 35,000[ft]. They 
were building airfields in the northern 
areas of Russia, and along the coastal 
areas. They were building submarine 
bases and airfields that we suspected 
were for offensive purposes”. The 
100in oblique camera proved such 
a success that the USAF declared a 
requirement for five further examples 
in February 1948. 

The 72nd RS continued to operate 
over the Arctic until June 1949, 
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when it moved to Mountain Home 


AFB, Idaho. During its time in the 
Arctic, the unit had chalked up an 
impressive list of achievements. It 
perfected the grid system of polar 
navigation, blazing a trail across the 
polar regions that commercial airlines 
were later to follow. It discovered 
three magnetic north poles where 
previously it was thought there was 
only one. It accumulated information 
about the polar weather, providing 

a valuable resource to military and 
commercial interests alike. It devised 
and operated training programmes 
that greatly enhanced the knowledge 
of USAF aircrews destined to 

follow in its footsteps. Perhaps most 
importantly of all, it had — with 
courage and determination against 
significant odds — succeeded in 
providing the intelligence necessary 
to develop strategies to counter 


the threat of invasion by a 
hostile neighbour. 












ABOVE: 

The winters at 

Ladd Field were 
always severe, 

and sometimes 
exceptionally so. 
Every month of the 
year except July 
could bring freezing 
temperatures, but 
in winter they could 
descend to -50?C. 
The winter of 1946 
was particularly 
bad and played 
havoc with the 
maintenance of 
aircraft and ground 
equipment. 


LEFT: 

One of the four 
aircraft that crashed 
while based in 
Alaska with the 
46th/72nd RS was 
F-13A 45-21775. 
Returning to Ladd 
after a mission, the 
aircraft came down 
on Hot Springs 
Mountain on the 
Seward Peninsula. 
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ABOVE: The third, and last, of the > A 
Polish Air Force MiG-15 defections » f 3 
to Bornholm: 2nd Lt Zygmunt 

Gosciniak landed his licence-built 

WSK Lim-2 wheels-up next to the í 

half-finished runway at Rønne airport ' ^" 

on 25 September 1956. The Polish = T 
pilot had expected to see a large air | 
base, and was surprised to find only ГЕ 
a small airfield on the Danish island. 
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Three daring defections to a small Danish island in the Baltic Sea gave the 
West a unique opportunity to uncover the secrets of the MiG-15bis fighter 
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BELOW: 

The undamaged 
Polish MiG-15bis 
serial 346 on the 
grass strip at Ronne 
on 5 March 1953, 
shortly after its 
high-speed landing. 
At middle right is 
the Polish pilot, Lt 
Franciszek Jarecki, 
still in his black 
flying jacket. 
AEROPLANE 





n 5 March 1953, the 

day Soviet dictator Josef 

Stalin died, a young Polish 

Air Force pilot defected 
with a brand-new MiG-15bis jet 
fighter to the small Danish island 
of Bornholm in the Baltic Sea. This 
spectacular incident started one of the 
most successful military intelligence 
operations of the Cold War. 

'The defection of 22-year-old 2nd 
Lt Franciszek Jarecki to Bornholm 
was nothing short of a sensation. 
With his daring action Jarecki 
gave Western military intelligence 
organisations their first chance to 
examine an undamaged, armed 
and fully operational MiG-15bis. 
Denmark was put under severe 
political pressure by its NATO allies 
to delay the MiG's return. With 
great reluctance Copenhagen allowed 
British and American experts to 
inspect this advanced Soviet combat 
aircraft, but requested that the 
foreign intelligence exploitation was 
kept secret to the rest of the world. 
This eventually proved a somewhat 
impossible demand, as not one but 
three Polish MiG-15 pilots escaped 
to Bornholm. 

On that memorable Thursday in 
1953, Jarecki was formation leader of 
a flight of four Polish MiG-15s. His 
call sign for the mission was “7317. 
Early in the morning the quartet had 
taken off from the air base at Stupsk 
on the Baltic coast for a training flight 
towards the East German border. 
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'The Polish pilot had seen 
Bornholm during earlier flights over 
the Baltic and knew it was located 
about 90km (56 miles) north-west 
of Kołobrzeg, a city on the Polish 
coast. Near the airfield there, Jarecki 
broke out of the MiG formation at 
an altitude of 6,000m (19,685ft) and 
put his swept-wing fighter into a 


steep dive to an altitude just above sea 
level. He dropped his two wing tanks 
and flew at maximum speed towards 
Bornholm. 

His wingman saw Jarecki leaving 
the formation and reported the 
unusual manoeuvre by radio to the 
regimental radar post at Stupsk, which 
was controlling their flight. Telling 
the story of his defection to BBC 
radio, Jarecki recalled: ^I heard them 
calling on the radio, “731 escaped, 

731 escaped!" And I could hear the 
Russian colonel on the base yelling at 
me: 'Come back, come back!" 


66 Jarecki climbed 
out of the cockpit 
and walked with his 
hands up towards 
approaching airport 
personnel, saying 
'Kommunismus 


kaput — asylum’ 99 


The Polish Air Force fighter 
operations centre, the Polskie 
Lotnictwo Wojskowe (PLW), 
immediately gave the order for 
Operation ‘Krest’: intercept Jarecki’s 
MiG-15 and try to stop his escape. 
If necessary, he was to be shot down. 
The pursuers had no chance. Jarecki 
had a head start and needed only 
seven or eight minutes to get to 
Bornholm. 

At Warsaw Pact intelligence 
briefings Jarecki had been told that 
the Americans had built a large 
air base on Bornholm. The only 
landing site he could spot from the 
air, however, was the short grass strip 
of the civilian airport at Ronne. As 
the MiG-15's sturdy undercarriage 


was designed for operations from 
rough fields, the absence of a solid 
concrete runway was not the problem. 
More concerning was the length of 
the strip: a mere 1,100m (3,609ft), 
barely enough for an aircraft with a 
landing speed of more than 200km/h 
(124mph). But Jarecki was an 
experienced pilot and made a perfect 
landing. He climbed straight out 

of the cockpit and walked with his 
hands up towards approaching airport 
personnel, repeating the words, 
“Kommunismus kaput — asylum”. 
The young pilot, wearing a dark 
leather flying jacket, was eventually 
handed over to the Danish police, 
who took his gun and put him in 
custody. 

The Royal Danish Air Force 
(Flyvevabnet) intelligence section 
realised at once the importance of this 
unexpected opportunity to uncover 
the secrets of the most modern Soviet 
jet fighter. Within a few hours a 
group of technical experts had flown 
from Copenhagen to Bornholm in 
a PBY-5A Catalina amphibian. The 
British air attaché in Copenhagen, 
We Саг Е. К. Jeffs, RAF, booked 
himself a seat on a chartered press 
aircraft and travelled to Bornholm 
that same Thursday afternoon. His 
quick thinking was, in retrospect, 
not appreciated by the Danish 
government. 

Once he was on Bornholm, 

Jeffs was in no way hindered in 
doing his job — gathering vital 
intelligence for Britain. The Danish 
media representatives, who were 

kept at a distance, noticed to their 
annoyance that the RAF officer was 
photographing the Polish MiG-15 in 
great detail. Apparently it took some 
time before the Danish military who 
were on the spot realised what the air 
attaché was doing. They confiscated 
his camera and he was ordered to 
leave the site. 
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When the apparently forbidden 
presence of the foreign air attaché 
and his photographic activities were 
prominently described in the Danish 
newspapers — which provided 
welcome political ammunition for 
another Polish protest — British 
ambassador Eric Berthoud was 
summoned to the Danish Foreign 
Ministry. Rather embarrassed, he 
dutifully explained that his air attaché 
was not aware that Bornholm was 
declared a closed area for foreigners. 
Jeffs had, so he said, photographed 
the MiG because the Danes on the 
spot did not have a good camera. He 
had only done so after consulting 
with the local Danish military 
commander and gave his films 
voluntarily to his Danish intelligence 
contacts. Copenhagen chose to accept 
the British clarification, albeit with a 
fair amount of scepticism. 


% 

The head of the Flyvevåbnet 
accident commission, Col Erik 
Rasmussen, was given the task 
of dismantling the MiG-15bis 
with a team of 12 Danish military 
technicians and preparing it for 
shipment to Verlose air base 
near Copenhagen. Rasmussen, 
an experienced fighter pilot, 
had already concluded after a 
first, cursory inspection that the 
airframe was virtually undamaged 
and, furthermore, remarkably well 
constructed. The machine that Jarecki 
flew to Bornholm was the latest 
variant, the MiG-15bis. The brand- 
new aircraft had been delivered to the 
28th Fighter Regiment (28. PLM) 
at Stupsk in February 1953, only a 
month before Jarecki used it for his 
flight to freedom. 

One might logically expect that 
Denmark, as a NATO member, 
would without hesitation retain the 
MiG-15bis for as long as possible 
in order to conduct a thorough 
technical examination. However, 
the Danes were not entirely happy 
with their scoop. There was a clear 
geopolitical reason for the Danish 
reluctance regarding the participation 
of foreign experts in the exploitation 
of the Polish jet. At the end of 
World War Two, Soviet troops 
had occupied the island after the 
surrender of the German garrison. 
They left in March 1946, but only 
after the Danish government had 
accepted Moscow's unconditional 
demand never to station foreign 
troops on Bornholm — not even a 
single military attaché. Copenhagen 
was well aware of the vulnerable 





location of its small piece of territory 
in the Baltic, almost behind the Iron 
Curtain. In the delicate Cold War 
atmosphere, Poland's foreign ministry 
expected that a barrage of strong 
diplomatic protest notes, threatening 
‘grave consequences’, would convince 
Denmark to return the 'stolen' 
MiG-15bis without delay. 

At NATOS highest levels the 
Danish Ministry of Defence was 
being persuaded to think of an excuse 
to hold on to the MiG-15 for as 
long as it could. The alliance wanted 
to carry out a complete technical 
investigation, preferably by NATO 
experts. As a 
pretext to keep 
the angry Poles 
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and had therefore declared the island 
a ‘no-go’ area to foreign snoopers. 
That the British air attaché had 
cleverly not asked for permission was 
painful enough. 

Copenhagen wanted to keep 
the affair exclusively Danish, but 
it quickly became obvious that the 
American and British intelligence 
bodies had little confidence in the 
limited technical capabilities of the 
Royal Danish Air Force. British 
ambassador Berthoud made it 
abundantly clear that his country 
wanted nothing less than a full 
technical examination of the Polish 
fighter and that 
London was 
more than willing 


at bay, the Polish highest levels the to give any 
ambassador in А не assistance needed. 
Copenhagen, Danish Ministry of 'The US envoy 
Dr Stanistaw k applied even more 
Kelles-Krauz, Defence Was being pressure. Military 
was told that the : experts from the 
irrefutable fact of per suaded to think of Air Technical 
the violation of — am excuse to hold on c n B 
anish airspace Й enter i 
by a fully armed tothe MiG-15 foras the US Air Force 
Polish Air Force organisation 


fighter, as well 
as the pilot’s 
motives, had to be the subject of 
in-depth investigation before a 
Polish delegation could set eyes on 
the aircraft. Poland would certainly 
be allowed to recover the precious 
MiG-15bis, but not for some time. 
Ninety minutes after the jet landed, 
the US Embassy was knocking on 
the door of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Copenhagen, requesting 
permission for the American air 
attaché to be allowed to fly to 
Bornholm on the embassy’s Douglas 
C-47 transport. Denmark said 
no. The Danish government had 
immediately understood that the 
Polish defection was a delicate matter 


long as it could 99 


responsible for 
the investigation 
of captured Soviet weapons, stressed 
in no uncertain terms that the Polish 
MiG-15bis was top of their list to be 
tested. Early estimates of the MiG’s 
performance had been made on the 
basis of photographs, radar tracks, 
combat experience in the Korean War 
and the knowledge that the MiG-15 
was powered by a Soviet copy of the 
Rolls-Royce Nene engine. 

In March 1953 the USAF and its 
UN allies were still fighting an air 
war in Korea, where the MiG-15 
was regarded as the most dangerous 
weapon of the conflict. For many 
years the American intelligence 
services had tried in vain to capture © 








ABOVE: 

Before the Danish 
government closed 
the airspace over 
Bornholm with a 
NOTAM (notice 

to airmen), news 
photographers in 

a chartered light 
aircraft pictured 
Jarecki's MiG-15bis 
from an unusual 
angle. 
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CLOCKWISE FROM 
RIGHT: 

Preliminary 
inspection of 346 
prior to the airframe 
being dismantled 
for technical 
exploitation. 

DICK VAN DER AART COLLECTION 


Before moving 

the fighter from 
Bornholm, Danish 
technicians lowered 
the gun tray of 
MiG-15bis 346 

to access the 
armament. The type 
was quite heavily 
armed, with one 
37mm cannon in 
the starboard side 
of the weapons tray 
under the nose and 
two 23mm guns on 
the port side. One 
of the 23mm guns 
of the second Polish 
MiG-15bis that flew 
to Bornholm was 
secretly tested at 
RAE Farnborough. 
DICK VAN DER AART COLLECTION 


In a well-guarded 
hangar at Værløse 
air base near 
Copenhagen, 
every part of the 
Polish MiG-15bis 
was examined by 
a team of technical 
intelligence experts 
from Denmark, the 
US and Britain. Of 
major interest was 
the Klimov VK-1 
engine. ATIC 


The cockpit of the 
MiG-15bis. Of great 
interest to NATO's 
intelligence experts 
was the Russian 
ASP-3N gyro 

lead computing 
gunsight above 

the instrument 
panel, in front of 
the bulletproof 
windscreen. UsAF 


BORNHOLM MiG DEFECTIONS k 





one. The jet on Bornholm was the 
first available flying example of the 
updated version and therefore of 
much greater military value than 
the two damaged MiG-15s which, 
in 1951 and 1952, were partially 
salvaged behind enemy lines in North 
Korea. 

American intelligence experts 
from ATIC, stationed at US Air 
Forces in Europe headquarters in 
Wiesbaden, West Germany, and 
British engineers from the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment (RAE) 
suggested that for a thorough 
investigation — including a test 
flight — the Polish MiG should 
best be flown to a West European 
base, preferably Farnborough or 
Wiesbaden. The Danes again said 
no, but had to admit that the jet was 
not safe on Bornholm, only 95km (59 
miles) from Poland. It was feared that 
Poland might be tempted to ‘recover 
the aircraft with a parachute assault 
on Bornholm, or even to destroy 
it with a surprise attack by Polish 
bombers. Denmark's fighters of the 
day, Spitfires and Meteors, were no 
match for the much faster MiG-15. 








9. 
“ 


On Saturday 7 March 1953, two 
days after it landed on Bornholm, 
the MiG-15bis was disassembled 
and shipped to Copenhagen on the 
lighthouse supply vessel Argus. To 
avoid a possible hijacking attempt 
by Russian or Polish warships, it was 
escorted during the nocturnal dash 


across the Baltic Sea by two Danish 
warships. 

At Vaerlose air base, close to the 
Danish capital, the aircraft was 
reassembled in a large, well-guarded 
hangar. A special committee headed 
by Col Erik Rasmussen was given 
the task to ensure that, to the outside 
world, the examination of the 
MiG-15bis remained a purely Danish 
matter and that the participation of 
NATO partners remained absolutely 
secret. It was, of 
course, a question 
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repeated reaction was firm: it was 
illegal and much too dangerous. The 
flight could end in a crash, and how 
could that be explained to Poland? 
On Monday 16 March 1953, 
a formal decision was made on 
the future of Franciszek Jarecki. 
Unsurprisingly, the results of his 
interrogation showed without doubt 
that the Polish pilot was not a spy but 
a genuine political refugee. Jarecki 
accepted a British invitation for 
asylum, with the 
later option to 


of keeping up travel to the US. 
t experts did not just Е таз А 
oscow an : o release him, bu 
Warsaw were want more time to only on condition 
not that easily . that Jarecki left 
deceived. From test all the mechanical the country as 
Eus and electronic parts of 953 poe, 
US technical the Polish MiG, but another problem. 
intelligence The MiG-15bis 


reports one can to fly 1t 99 
only conclude that 
the ATIC and RAE Farnborough 
personnel were not only fully involved 
in the examination of the MiG-15bis, 
but even took a leading role in the 
whole process. 

The foreign experts did not 
just want more time to test all the 
mechanical and electronic parts of 
the Polish MiG, but to fly it. The 
British ambassador in Copenhagen 
had already floated the idea. During 
the secret examination, London tried 
again to convince the Danes that 
a flight test was vital. Denmark’s 


could be kept out 

of sight, but to do 
the same with a pilot who was widely 
regarded in the West as a hero of the 
Cold War proved an impossible task. 
Once abroad as a free man, Jarecki 
could unburden himself about his 
defection to Denmark, and might 
reveal what the Danes for two long 
weeks tried so desperately to keep 
secret. Copenhagen asked London to 
keep the pilot away from the press. 
Jarecki left Denmark on 18 March 
in a British military aircraft. A week 
later he was on BBC radio with the 
exciting story of his escape, and soon 
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British newspaper journalists were 
allowed to put questions to him. To 
the relief of the Danes Jarecki did not 
reveal any secrets. 

Jarecki told the media that, as a 
second lieutenant in the Polish Air 
Force, he enjoyed the confidence 
of the Soviet officers who were 
actually in command of the air 
arm. At the age of 18 he signed 
up for military flight training. He 
did well, and after a short period 
with the 1st Air Force Regiment in 
Warsaw he was transferred to the 
28th Fighter Regiment of the 10th 
Air Division at Stupsk. Because of 
its location near the Baltic coast 
only politically reliable Polish pilots 
were stationed there. Jarecki had 
joined the Communist Party and was 
appointed as a political officer on his 
squadron. In the latter capacity it was 
expected that he would report on the 
political reliability of his fellow pilots. 
'The 28th was an elite unit with a 
combination of Polish and Russian 
pilots, who could always count on 
flying the latest fighter aircraft. 

It consisted of three squadrons, 

each with 10 MiG-15s. Of the 30 
fighters at Stupsk, 14 were replaced 
in February 1953 with the new 
MiG-15bis — the type that Jarecki 
'presented' to the West on Bornholm 
just a month later. 

Jarecki also informed the press in 
London that he had a good life as an 
air force pilot in Poland. Nevertheless, 
he secretly hated the communist 
regime. The fact that he was asked 


by the Soviet political officer to spy 
on his colleagues was one frustration 
too many. That made him decide to 
defect. 


Ф, 
“~~ 


Examination of the Polish 
MiG-15bis at Værløse was completed 
on 16 March 1953. Declassified 
documents show that, just two days 
later, the first top-secret preliminary 
official results of the study were 
distributed among various USAF 
organisations by the headquarters of 
US European Command (EUCOM). 
They confirmed the previous 
general findings, but the experts 
had identified several important and 
hitherto unknown details. With pilot, 
ammunition and fuel on board, the 
aircraft weighed approximately 450kg 
less than had been assumed by the 
US and British intelligence services. 
Given the extra power of the new 
Klimov VK-1 engine, this indicated 
an improvement in the version's flight 
performance. Its internal and external 
fuel capacity was also greater than 
estimated. 

On 20 March the MiG-15bis was 
dismantled and packed into crates 
for transport by ship to Gdynia. 
Sixteen days after Jarecki landed on 
Bornholm, his MiG-15bis — minus 
a few ‘forgotten’ parts — was on its 
way back to Poland. For Denmark a 
complicated political and diplomatic 
circus had come to a satisfactory end. 

That relief did not last long. 
Within 10 weeks Denmark was faced 


with a second MiG defector from 
Poland. On Wednesday 20 May 
1953, Lt Zdzistaw Jazwinski followed 
the example of Jarecki and flew to 
Bornholm with another MiG-15bis, 
which had by now been allocated 

the NATO codename ‘Fagot’. His 
landing was, however, considerably 
less fortunate. Because of bad 
visibility, 22-year-old Jazwinski could 
not find the strip at Ronne. For want 
of anything better, he chose to make a 
forced landing on an exercise field at 
the Almegards military camp north of 
Rønne. The MiG shot at speed across 
knolls and gullies and came badly 
damaged to a standstill amid thickets 
of bushes and trees. The landing gear 
was crumpled and one of the wings 
torn off. Soldiers in the camp rushed 
immediately to the crash site and saw 
a shaken, but relieved, pilot climbing 
out of the cockpit, shouting in Polish: 
"[ am a political refugee.” 

Jazwinski told Danish officials 
that he was a friend of Jarecki and 
that, after hearing the BBC's Polish 
language broadcast about his friend's 
escape to Bornholm, he had decided 
to copy the flight. During a training 
sortie from Stupsk with four other 
pilots from the 28. PLM, he suddenly 
dived to sea level, dropping his wing 
tanks to gain speed for his dash to the 
Danish island. 

There was still some foreign 
persuasiveness needed to convince the 
Danish authorities that the second 
— identical — MiG-15bis had to 
be as thoroughly examined as the © 








ABOVE: 

Before coming to 

a standstill against 
trees and rocks, 
MiG-15bis 415 

of Lt Zdzistaw 
Jazwinski lost a 
wing, a horizontal 
tail and several 
other parts. The 
fuselage sustained 
heavy damage, but 
the cockpit of the 
sturdy jet remained 
intact and saved 
the life of the Polish 
pilot. 

BORNHOLMS MUSEUM VIA 
FLYVEVABNETS HISTORISKE 
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RIGHT: 

Another of the very 
few pictures of 
serial 415 after its 
crash-landing on a 
training field at the 
Almegárds Barracks 
near Rønne on 20 
May 1953. 

AEROPLANE 


BELOW: 

Having sustained 
only light damage, 
Lim-2 serial 1327 
was covered with 
tarpaulins before 
being dismantled 
and shipped to 
Værløse. 

BORNHOLMS MUSEUM 


BORNHOLM MiG DEFECTIONS 





first. What Denmark’s government 
saw as an inconvenient and politically 
worrying situation was for Western 
military intelligence services a most 
welcome event. They had become 
convinced that Bornholm was an 
ideal landing place for pilot defectors 
from the Warsaw Pact, and that 
many more would soon follow the 
example of Jarecki and Jazwinski. The 
headquarters of USAF intelligence in 
Europe seriously suggested that the 
Pentagon should pay Denmark for 
the construction of a long and easily 
visible concrete runway on Bornholm, 
suitable for defecting Soviet and 
Polish Ilyushin Il-28 bombers! 


% 

Soon after examination of this 
second Polish MiG-15bis, which 
generated additional valuable 
intelligence, the debate about test 
flights flared up again. The British 
Joint Intelligence Committee was still 
considering a plan to try and secure 
a test flight if another MiG defected 
to Bornholm. In July 1953 British 
ambassador Berthoud even discussed 
with the Foreign Office the tricky 
political consequences of a ‘stealing’ a 
MiG-15 for test flights. He warned 
in a top-secret telegram that a covert 


British plan involving the removal of 


the machine from Danish soil without 


the knowledge of Copenhagen 
would jeopardise Anglo-Danish 
relations, and might put continued 
Danish participation in NATO into 
question. Berthoud wrote: “Only you 
in London can assess whether the 
benefits of a test flight could possibly 
justify the taking of such risks.” 
There was, in the end, no need to 
steal a MiG-15 from Denmark. In 
April 1953 the US Far East Air Force 
had launched Operation ‘Moolah’, 
offering a reward of US$100,000 to 
the first communist pilot to defect 
to South Korea with an operational 
MiG-15bis. That September, North 
Korean Senior Lt No Kum Sok 
flew his MiG-15bis to Kimpo air 
base in South Korea. This gave the 
Americans the ideal opportunity 
for a long series of test flights with 
the Soviet fighter. After a while the 
RAF was invited to take part in the 
evaluation, and in 1956 Flt Lt Ernest 
Chandler made a hard landing in 
the MiG at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, badly damaging its main 
landing gear. 








Not until 1956 did a third Polish 
MiG pilot venture to escape. On 
25 September of that year, 2nd Lt 
Zygmunt Gosciniak flew his Polish- 
built MiG-15bis — specifically a 
WSK-Mielec Lim-2 — to Bornholm 
from Zegrze Pomorskie air base 
in north-west Poland. When the 
28-year-old pilot approached the 
civil airport at Renne he was in for 
a surprise. l'he concrete runway was 
only half-finished, and the presence of 
workers and construction equipment 
prevented a normal touchdown. His 
only option was a wheels-up landing 
on the rough, sandy surface parallel 
to the runway. Avoiding a bulldozer 





at the last moment, Gosciniak’s MiG 
came safely to a halt in a huge cloud 
of dust. 

Following a now well-practised 
procedure, the virtually undamaged 
jet was disassembled and shipped 
to a secure hangar at Vzerlose, 
where foreign experts were already 
waiting to conduct a technical 
examination. Although a MiG- 
15bis held hardly any secrets for the 
West by 1956, the American and 
British intelligence services were 
still very much interested in this 
‘late-model’ example. As a Polish- 
built Lim-2 version, it was part of a 
new production series with various 


updates and novel features. It was 
therefore examined just as thoroughly 
as the two previous aircraft. 

The now declassified RAE 
technical report comprises no fewer 
than six separate volumes with 
hundreds of pages of technical 
details and drawings. British experts 
concluded that the Lim-2, serial 
1327, showed a very high quality of 
workmanship, noticeably better than 
the Soviet-made MiG-15bis 415 that 
flew to Bornholm in May 1953. 


Ф, 
کړه‎ 


The examination of the MiGs from 
Bornholm in those early Cold War 
years provided NATO with a unique 
and much sought-after insight into 
Soviet fighter aircraft development. 
Their pilots also gave their 
interrogators detailed information 
about the organisation and strength 
of the Warsaw Pact air forces. This 
was shared with NATO partners and 
selected other countries, like Sweden. 
The Swedish Air Force — in total 
secrecy, of course — returned the 
favour when, in 1957, the defecting 
pilot of a fourth Polish MiG-15bis/ 
Lim-2 bypassed Bornholm and made 
a successful belly-landing in south- 
west Sweden. 


And what of Jarecki? He did 
not stay long in Britain. On 1 May 
1953 he flew to New York. As a 
‘communist’ he should have faced, in 
theory at least, many legal obstacles 
to becoming an American citizen. In 
this case, though, all US government 
agencies saw the arrival of the Polish 
refugee (typically, no-one spoke of a 
defector) as a wonderful propaganda 
opportunity, and the usual rigorous 
screening by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Department was 
skipped. In the US he founded 
a company called Jarecki Valves, 
producing industrial valves. The 
business was a success and he became 
a millionaire. ‘Frank’ Jarecki died 


in Erie, Pennsylvania on 
24 October 2010. 


FURTHER READING... 


For more information on the 


defections to the Danish island, we 


recommend The Secret MiGs of 


Bornholm by the author of this piece, 


Dick van der Aart, published by 


Brave New Books. It is available for 


£15 from The Aviation Bookshop 
(www.aviation-bookshop.com). 


The Secret MiGs 
of Bornholm 8 





VIGILANT 


No 543 Squadron's motto was highly appropriate when it came to 
operate the Vickers Valiant in the strategic reconnaissance role. 
Whether mapping large swathes of the soon-to-be-former British 
Empire, locating Soviet Navy ships or — 
possibly — gathering ar: 
intelligence for the CIA ў "à 
about Cuba, this unit kept 
a close Cold War watch 
WORDS: DOUG GORDON 
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П іп a day's work". That's 

how Flt Lt Harry Shaw 

describes the tasks he 
à performed on No 543 
Squadron as a navigator/plotter on 
the Vickers Valiant B(PR)1. Yet the 
strategic reconnaissance missions 
flown by 543 during the Cold War 
were often highly secret and very 
demanding affairs, taking its aircraft 
and crews close to hostile territory. 
Only now is it possible to describe 
some of them. 

Having converted to the Valiant 
in 1955, the squadron — by 
now stationed at RAF Wyton, 
Cambridgeshire — was well into its 
operational task by the time Shaw was 
posted to it on 22 July 1958. "I joined 
a well-established crew led by [Flt Lt] 
Gordon Harper and his co-pilot Bill 
Turnill”, he recalls today. “Му OCU 
[operational conversion unit] training 
at Gaydon had taught me to help fly 
the Valiant safely and accurately, but 
now I had to learn the operational 
role of No 543 Squadron. 
“At the same time I had now 

to enter the Bomber Command 


classification as a ‘constituted’ crew 
member, as all ‘V-Force’ crews were 
a ‘constituted’ five-piece entity. This 
meant navigational cross-country 
flights, which were scrutinised and 
assessed before I could become 
combat-ready. These included using 
primary, secondary and limited 
navigation techniques including a 
Lambert conformal chart, a flight 
plan pro forma, Dalton computer 
and, of course, recording everything 
in pencil and utilising all the aircraft’s 
navigation aids. 


«te 
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"On a day-to-day basis, on a 
training sortie the photographic role 
was paramount. It could consist of 
a crew being briefed to cover two 
or three targets around the UK in 
one sortie, probably briefing the day 
before. A route would be drawn up 
with IPs [initial points] for each 
photo target. These IPs were then 
identified by the nav/radar, and the 
nav/plotter would slide down into 
the nose compartment with his 
topographical maps where he would 
check the selected camera settings. 
Once the IP was made, the nav/ 


plotter would normally take over 
and give final guidance, through 
heading changes to the captain, to 
overfly the target on the selected 
track — not forgetting to open the 
camera doors, starting the camera or 
cameras as required, and then filling 
in the all-important photo log so that 
the magazine handlers in the RAF 
Wyton ‘photo factory’ would know 
what to look for. 

“A normal sortie like this would 
probably take three to four hours. 
Tt may have included some training 
bomb runs for the nav/radar and 
then continuation training. Every 
sortie required detailed planning in 
all aspects, which could often take up 
to a day.” 

The Valiant B(PR)1 had a dual 
role and could be called upon to 
carry nuclear weapons if necessary, 
but its primary mission was strategic 
reconnaissance. "It was a very 
stable photo platform with reliable, 
albeit old-design, cameras", Shaw 
comments. “With the combination of 
long range and the NBS [navigational 
and bombing system], Green Satin 
[Doppler radar], GPI [ground 
position indicator] and sextant, it had 
a very potent and accurate worldwide 
navigation capability, which is e 





MAIN PICTURE: 
No 543 Squadron 
Valiant B(PR)1 
WZ394 makes a 
smart departure 
from RAF Luqa, 
Malta, during May 
1958's Exercise 
'Medflex Fort' — a 
major NATO naval 
exercise intended, 
in the alliance's 
words, "to exercise 
Mediterranean 
forces in carrying 
out their appointed 
tasks at a relatively 
late stage in atomic 
war". 
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TOP: 

The tail of WZ394 
frames WZ392 
and WZ390, 

all on exercise 
deployment to 
Luqa. AEROPLANE 


ABOVE LEFT: 

Fit Lt Harry Shaw 
joined No 543 
Squadron at Wyton 
in July 1958 as a 
navigator/plotter. 
VIA HARRY SHAW 


ABOVE RIGHT: 
Before receiving 
the anti-flash white 
scheme, Valiant 
WZ380 flew with 
543 in silver. 

VIA BARRY WHEELER 





COLD WAR КЕССЕ VALIANTS 


why 543 could literally go anywhere, 
anytime, and get the job done. The 
day camera crate fitted into the 
Valiant's bomb bay housed one F49 
[6in camera] and eight F52 [36in 
cameras], and on the rear fixed fairing 
we had one F49 survey camera and 
two F52 obliques — a very versatile 
combination." 

In addition to maintaining 
proficiency in daylight photography, 
all crews were obliged to remain 
qualified in night photo-flash work. 
Day training with inert photo-flashes 
was undertaken over the island of 
Filfla, south-west of Malta. This 
was followed by live training on 
the El Adem range in Libya, these 
sorties being codenamed Operation 
‘Sunspot’. Five or six F89 Збір aerial 
cameras were housed in a separate 
camera crate, which replaced the 





aa 


standard daytime fit. It also contained 
the photo-electric cells that were 
rigged to fire with each camera 
exposure. А separate control for the 
suite of cameras and photo-flash 
units supplanted the T35 control used 
for the daytime role. 


Ф, 
“ 





Two radar cameras were carried: 
the 35mm RX110, positioned 
above the NBS, and the clockwork- 
operated 35mm F4757 above the 
Blue Silk radar. The Yellow Aster 
side-scanning radar was tested on the 
squadron's Valiants in 1956 and then 
became a standard fit. 

Very little of what 543 did 
operationally could be described as 
routine. Although some tasks were 
undertaken regularly, the majority 
came in response to demands from 


diverse government organisations. 
Invariably these involved the Valiants 
detaching to distant destinations, 
often at short notice. Sometimes 
individual aircraft would provide 
photography to aid relief efforts in 
the wake of a natural disaster, as from 
8-10 March 1960 when Wg Cdr 
Jeffries and his crew flew eight radar 
and photographic sorties in WZ394 
over the Moroccan city of Agadir, 
scene of a destructive earthquake. 
Three Valiants were sent to Jamaica 
in December 1961 to undertake 
photography after Hurricane ‘Hattie’ 
had devastated parts of British 
Honduras (later Belize). WZ394, 
WZ396 апа WZ397 made several 
sorties before 394 and '396 returned 
to the UK on 22-23 December. 
Harry Shaw was the nav/plotter 
on WZ396: “We had never seen 
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ETT on са survey, a very Pg and demanding tk we always 


treated the Egyptian border with care as things were rather ‘edgy’ 


devastation like this before, with vast 
areas of forest blown flat and looking 
like matchsticks. The whole country 
had suffered from the hurricane. 

We departed from Jamaica at first 
light and started survey photography 
as early as possible before the 
inevitable cloud built up. Because 

of the inaccuracies of the existing 
maps we set up accurate radar data 
points, normally on the coast, and 
based our track layouts on these, so 
the photographic grid took shape. 
We normally ended up at the end of 
the sortie by descending and doing 
some low-level obliques of population 
centres before climbing out and 
returning to Kingston/Palisadoes.” 





Ф, 
کړه‎ 


Three of the agencies vying for 
543% time and capabilities were 
the Joint Air Reconnaissance 
Intelligence Centre (JARIC) based 
at RAF Brampton, the Directorate 
of Overseas Surveys (DOS) and the 
Ordnance Survey (OS). The DOS 
was established after the Second 
World War and was responsible 
for mapping the British Empire. 
The Valiants were called upon 
to do extensive work in the far 
reaches of the globe in response to 
its demands. They also conducted 
photo-mapping surveys to establish 
boundaries between countries about 
to become independent of the British 
Empire, often in conjunction with 
the Canberras of Wyton’s No 58 
Squadron. However, the resulting 
maps could lead to the borders being 
very arbitrary. This was particularly so 
in the survey carried out in the Horn 
of Africa where, for example, the 
border between Somalia and Ethiopia 
often cut straight through tribal 
lands, a fact that was later to cause 
considerable problems. 


“Such work could be quite 
challenging at times”, says Shaw. “You 
might decide to use a strong ground 
feature, say a lake, as a start point, but 
the first thing would be to accurately 
determine the position of the lake as 
the maps could be 10-15 miles out. 
International border crossing was 
always sought beforehand. When on 
the Libya survey, which was a very 
big and demanding task, we always 
treated the Egyptian border with 
care as things were rather edgy at 
that time. Most of it was MAMBA 
country, ‘miles and miles of bugger 
all." 

In 1961, Operation ‘Segment’ took 
the squadron to the Royal Australian 
Air Force base at Butterworth, 
Malaya, to perform a photographic 
survey of Thailand and Borneo. 

The Valiants would fly both from 
Butterworth and the Royal Thai 
Air Force base at Don Muang. 
Shaw recalls, “We carried spare F49 
magazines in the cabin and changed 


NO 543 SQUADRON 


During the Second World War, 543 was a 
reconnaissance squadron. Flying Supermarine 
Spitfire PRIVs, the unit had been formed at RAF 
Benson in October 1942. It operated over a 
wide area of Europe, from Murmansk in Russia 
to the Cherbourg peninsula in France, before 


them over on our overnight stops 
at Don Muang, so that we could do 
another photographic sortie on the 
way back to Butterworth, normally 
on the Kra peninsula.” 

The basic plan was to start on the 
Laos/Thai border and gradually work 
down the country, aligned on an east/ 
west grid. This operation was spread 
over several months and required the 
rotational detachment of different 
crews. “Set up in our operations 
room", says Shaw, “was a very large 
map of Thailand, and following every 
sortie the ‘claimed’ photographic area 
covered with the F49 cameras would 
be filled in. Thus, succeeding sorties 
would move onto new ground, and a 
day-to-day picture built up... 

“When the camera magazines 
were downloaded from the aircraft 
they were boxed up and flown by 
Britannia back to RAF Wyton. There 
they were processed in the ‘photo 
factory’ and passed to the JARIC Ө 





being disbanded on 18 October 1943. 

No 543 Squadron was re-formed at RAF Gaydon on 1 June 1955 
as part of the main Bomber Command strategic reconnaissance 
wing. Between July and August that year it received four Vickers 
Valiant B(PR)1s, being declared operational in September. 543 
moved to RAF Wyton during November, the first aircraft arriving 
there on the 16th. By March 1956 the squadron was up to strength 
with eight aircraft. After the Valiant was retired prematurely in 
January 1965, the Victor took over. First to arrive were B1 models 
before the B(SR)2 became available. The latter remained with 543 
until its final disbandment on 24 May 1974. 








ABOVE: Malta was 
a regular haunt for 
543's Valiants. 
AEROPLANE 
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RECCE VALIANTS 


TARGET: CUBA? 


hen the Valiants of No 543 

Squadron visited British Honduras 

in the wake of Hurricane ‘Hattie’ 

in December 1961, it is believed 
that they overflew Cuba on several occasions, 
providing valuable data to the US Central 
Intelligence Agency. The development of the 
missile site at San Cristóbal would certainly 
have attracted attention, as would 
modifications to the infrastructure of any 
Cuban airfields where it had been intended to 
base MiG fighters. 

On two separate occasions when they were 
in the Caribbean, the Valiants undertook 
missions with additional people on board. 
They also visited Kindley AFB, a US Air Force 
base in Bermuda. On 13 December, for 
example, WZ397 took off from Palisadoes at 
07.30hrs for a photo-reconnaissance (PR) 
sortie. As well as the crew, it carried an extra 
‘passenger’ identified as Mr Fairweather. The 
aircraft returned to Jamaica at 10.30 and flew 
to Kindley on 16 December. The next day, with 
Flt Lt Harper and crew accompanied by a Maj 
Dougherty, Valiant WZ396 flew a PR mission 
from Palisadoes at 06.40, landing back at 
11.40. This aeroplane completed another PR 
sortie without Dougherty on 18 December. 


Ф, 
«* 


Two of the Valiants, WZ396 and WZ394, 
returned to Wyton from the Caribbean on 20 
and 21 December respectively. It is probable 
that they followed the following routes home. 

WZ396, flown by Flt Lt Harper, took off from 
Palisadoes at 12.00 in order to arrive off Pinar 
del Río, Cuba with the minimum chance of 
cloud, most likely operating at more than 
40,000ft with all cameras in use. The aircraft 
flew to Kindley, landing there at 17.25. It 
stayed until the early morning of 22 December 
when it returned to the UK, landing at St 
Mawgan at 10.40 and taking off again at 13.35 
to arrive back at Wyton at 14.40. 

On 21 December, Valiant WZ394 departed 
Palisadoes at 21.10hrs, flown by Wg Cdr 
Jeffries. This aircraft performed a side-scan 
Yellow Aster run from San Antonio de los 
Baños to Pinar del Río, flying just off and 
parallel to the southern coast of Cuba. It 
continued to Kindley, landing at 00.45 on 22 
December, and flew directly back to Wyton on 
23 December, taking off at 06.20 and arriving 
at 12.40. 

It was not possible to leave the film at 
Kindley as it required the special facilities of 
the Wyton 'photo factory' to process. It is 
therefore likely that the aircraft were met on 
their return to Wyton by 'men in raincoats' 
representing the US government. 








interpreters. They in turn would lay 
out the surveyed area and confirm by 
signal to Butterworth what had been 
achieved and if there were any gaps. 
Finally the 543 ops room map was 
updated so that an accurate picture 
could be maintained in both Malaya 
and the UK." 

‘Segment’ was a success, but the 
notorious tropical weather played 
havoc with the schedules. Very 
often, photo sorties would have to 
be repeated because of heavy cloud 
cover. The Thai/Burmese border 
was particularly difficult. Even after 
taking off in the dark from Don 
Muang and getting to the target 
area at first light, clouds would 
start forming along the ridge of 
the mountain peaks. Nevertheless, 
the whole survey was finished 
satisfactorily and the ‘customers’, the 
Thai Army, were most appreciative. 

Many Ordnance Survey maps 
of the British Isles were created 
from aerial photographs, and 543's 
Valiants flew in response to the 
organisation's needs. А very good 
working relationship existed between 
the aircrews and the OS map-makers. 
'This work at home was no less crucial 
than that undertaken across the rest 
of the world, requiring the same 
expertise and the right photograph 
to be taken at the right height, place, 
speed and sun angle. 

There were many of those, some 
of which stand out more than others. 
Harry Shaw remembers in particular 
the images taken of the Kariba 
Dam, Victoria Falls, Mount Kenya, 
Mount Kilimanjaro, Mount Etna 
and Murchison Falls — "there must 
be many squadron members' photo 
albums with copies”. The famous 
bridge over the River Kwai was 
photographed by most of the crews 
on the Thai survey, while low-level 





obliques of the town of Chiang Mai 
and Ubon airfield were taken for 
American use. 

"Some photographic requests", 
Shaw continues, “came into the 
squadron from VSOs — very senior 
officers — and were known as OBJs, 
old boy jobs. They normally would 
ask for oblique photography of a 
public school on its sports day or 
a splendid parental house in the 
Highlands. It was all put down under 
the training budget." 


4 

One of the largest survey projects 
ever undertaken by the RAF 
was given to No 543 Squadron 
by the Central Reconnaissance 
Establishment (CRE) in the 
summer of 1964 and codenamed 
Operation ‘Pontifex’. On 24 June, 
three Valiants and a reserve crew 
were detached to the Rhodesian Air 
Force base at Salisbury, together with 
support elements. Their task was 
photographic coverage of 400,000 
miles of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Bechuanaland. This 
amounted to some 66,153 miles of 
flight lines. The entire operation was 
done by 12 August, three-and-a- 
half weeks ahead of schedule. This 
was despite the early recall of two 
Valiants and their crews to Wyton 
on 5 August for a special operation, 
and the often very cloudy weather 
over the areas being photographed, 
particularly in the north and east 
throughout most of July. 

However, not all of 543's activities 
were so overt. Much of what it did 
was very covert indeed, so much so 
that the Wyton ‘boss’ was once heard 
to exclaim, "I must be the only station 
commander with three squadrons, 
all of whom fly sorties authorised at 
cabinet level." 
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'The primary mission for 543 in 
the event of war was to provide pre- 
and post-strike reconnaissance of 
*V-bomber targets. The peacetime 
aspect of this was to identify routes 
to targets and to provide maps 
which could be used by bomber 
crews. There were also PARPRO 
(Peacetime Airborne Reconnaissance 
Programme) sorties along the fringes 
of the Soviet bloc. 

The CRE at Brampton tasked 
JARIC and the three Wyton-based 
reconnaissance squadrons — the 
others alongside 543 being No 58 
Squadron with Canberra PR7s, and 
No 51 Squadron flying Comet 
2(R)s and Canberra B2s and B6s — 
together with the vital ‘photo factory’ 
situated on the way from the airfield 
to Wyton village. 51 had been at 
Watton from 1958 and moved to 
Wyton in 1963, thereby bringing 
the КАЕ strategic reconnaissance 
and ELINT (electronic intelligence) 
elements together on one base. 

The North Atlantic and Arctic 
were favourite haunts for 543 and 
its fellow squadrons. Operations 
were conducted in conjunction with 


the Royal Norwegian Air Force, 

the Valiants operating occasionally 
from its base at Bodo. They were 
principally, though not exclusively, 
concerned with the identification and 
photography of Soviet shipping. 

One such mission was flown by 
Harry Shaw 
during his early 
days on 543. "Out 
of the blue, we 
were one of two 
crews summoned 


66 We went to 
JARIC for a briefing. 


We were to go Soviet 


decided to run a dual system on these 
flights. 

"It was our nav/radar Dean who 
found the boat, not too far away from 
the estimated position. Following a 
long descent, plus the keen eyes of 
our co-pilot Flt Lt Bill Turnill, we 
got a good set 
of obliques on 
our one allowed 
pass, then made 
a cruise climb 


back to base. On 


to nearby JARIC В the climb Fg Off 
for a briefing. ‘boat- spotting’ the Gerry Trembing, 
We t . AEO [ai 
icu: next day, operating о ш 
the next day, from Wyton and officer], sent 
operating from : . High Wycombe 
Wyton and using using Bode if [HQ Bomber 


Bode if necessary, 
as the start point 
was Bear Island, 
latitude 74°N. As luck would have it 
both Mick, the other nav/plot, and 
I were Royal Canadian Air Force- 
trained in asco/gyro [a system that 
determined the aircraft's heading 

by astro compass and maintained 
direction by gyro compass], and we 





necessary 29 


Command] the 
pre-arranged 
one-word 
sighting signal and the encoded 
position — for navigation purists, 
there was only a hair's breadth 
between the G4B-derived heading 
and the sextant. Reflecting on this 
task later, we thought that our cousins 
in their [Lockheed] Neptunes had 
‘lost’ the target boat and we were only 
too pleased to help them." 

The Barents Sea was to receive 
a lot of attention from 543 and 
others, especially when the Soviet 
Northern Fleet emerged from port 
at Murmansk. Operation ‘Agate’, 
which began in 1961, also took 543 
into Arctic waters. One of the unit’s 
navigators postulated that, with the 
development of Yellow Aster and the 
increased capability that it gave the 
Valiant, it should be possible to carry 
out special maritime reconnaissance 
missions over the North Atlantic 
and Arctic oceans, monitoring the 
activities of the Soviet fleet out 
of Murmansk. These flights © 








ABOVE LEFT: 

With camera doors 
open, Valiant 
B(PR)K1 WZ392 
makes a flypast at 
Upavon in June 
1962. This variant 
was capable of 
operating as a 
tanker, as well as in 
the reconnaissance 
and bomber roles. 
AIR-BRITAIN/MAURICE GATES 


ABOVE: 
Reconnaissance 
assets from 
neighbouring bases 
come together, as 
at RAF Alconbury 
in 1960 the crew 

of a No 543 
Squadron Valiant 
poses with that of a 
USAF 10th Tactical 
Reconnaissance 
Wing RB-66. The 
Valiant crew are, 
from left to right, 
Fg Off Stan Downer 
(АЕО), Flt Lt 
'Goldie' Gardener 
(navigator/radar 
operator), Flt Lt 
Pete Hinchcliffe 
(navigator), Fg 

Off Trevor Phillips 
(co-pilot) and Sqn 
Ldr George Smith 
(aircraft captain). 
The RB-66 crew 
comprises Capt 
Gerry Reponen 
(pilot), Capt 

Lou Dudderar 
(navigator) and A2C 
'Frenchy' Capouillez 
(gunner). 

VIA GERRY REPONEN 


LEFT: Loading the 
photo-flashes for 
night photography 
was a delicate task. 
DOUG GORDON COLLECTION 
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ABOVE: 

Valiant WZ382 

in formation 

with a pair of 

No 58 Squadron 
Canberras, PR7 
WT506 and PR9 
XH171, in October 
1961. All these 
aircraft were RAF 
Wyton residents. 
VIA BARRY WHEELER 





would have gone close to Soviet 
waters and the ADIZ (Air Defence 
Identification Zone), so required 
precise and difficult navigation. At 
that time 543% CO was Wg Cdr Basil 
Hamilton, an experienced navigator 
who had made some of the early 
RAF flights over the North Pole in a 
Handley Page Hastings. 

There is no doubt, despite the 
difficulties, that Operation ‘Agate’ did 
produce some significant intelligence. 
It was useful in identifying new 
Soviet ships — on one occasion a 
new missile cruiser was identified 
and photographed. Occasionally they 
would spot the conning tower of a 
Russian submarine standing clear of 
the polar ice. 

O 





о 


'The Valiants operated with RAF 
Avro Shackletons in locating and, 
importantly, identifying Soviet ships. 
5435 aircraft flew a high track and 
found the ships using their radar. The 
locations of the vessels were relayed to 
a Shackleton, which could then fly at 
low level and photograph them. 

“The Russian Arctic Fleet used 
to do summer exercises", says Shaw, 
"and the ‘sniffers’ were out in force. 
Bear Island was a starting point 
and various aircraft, including ours, 
were used as probes. The aim was 
to induce Russian RT panic and the 
sniffers would listen in. Murmansk 
was of special interest to NATO, 
and the Royal Norwegian Air Force 
[Grumman Albatross amphibians] 
out of Bode were very active and 
called for help from time to time." 

No 543 Squadron' operations 
record book for September 1964 
recalls one such task: "Operation 
‘Darwin was a joint Royal Air Force, 
Royal Navy and Royal Norwegian 
Air Force operation to cover the 
movements of the Soviet Fleet 
exercises in the Norwegian Sea, which 
involved the tracking and plotting of 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
From 2 September, the squadron 
was required to hold available one 
Valiant at 12 hours' readiness for 14 
days. During this period the squadron 


flew nine sorties on this operation". 


One mission, on 5 September, proved 
notable. Sqn Ldr J. D. Clayton and 
his crew provided reports that traced 
numerous vessels including Sverdlov- 
class cruisers, the communications 
ship Volkov and a tug. 

'The units tasked by the CRE 
often worked together. As well as 
the North Atlantic, they operated 
in the Black Sea and the Baltic. 
The Comets’ primary duty was 
radar reconnaissance: to monitor 
known radars and intercept new 
ones, be they fire control systems for 
surface-to-air missiles or shipborne 
or airborne intercept radars. To this 
end it was common practice for 
the Comets to be accompanied by 
another aircraft, which had the job of 
prompting the Soviets to turn their 
radars on so the emissions could be 
recorded. On 
occasion this fell 
to the Valiants of 


66 When the Valiant 


up the alert signals and thought an 
attack was imminent. They had not 
known that the Valiant was operating 
in the area, and the same was true of 
NATO. When the Valiant arrived 
back at RAF Akrotiri the crew were 
told what had happened; fortunately, 
all was sorted out when they revealed 
where they had been. 

There were some very interesting 
missions in that part of the world. 
A diversion to Operation ‘Segment’ 
is described by Harry Shaw. “In 
the middle of this deployment the 
Harper crew were told to pack 
their bags and get on the train at 
Butterworth station for the overnight 
sleeper to Singapore. It certainly 
wasnt a sleeper, being hot, very noisy 
and slow. From Singapore station we 
were whisked to RAF Changi and 
emplaned in a waiting Britannia. 
It was a special trainer and we had 
the aircraft to ourselves. From RAF 
Lyneham we travelled up to Wyton. 

“Following a two-day recovery we 
embarked on a very interesting trip 
to Akrotiri and places thereabouts; 
then we went back to Wyton, visited 
JARIC and took a Valiant back out 
to Butterworth, where we carried on 
with the survey as though nothing 
had happened! 
Nobody asked 
where we had 


543. been, as they knew 
The Black Sea neared the ADIZ, the no answers would 
and Caspian Sea Soviets activated their be forthcoming.” 
were familiar : To some extent, 
operational areas. AIF defence r adars that secrecy 
The Valiants d e . persists to this day. 
flew close to the aN communications At the time, even 
Soviet border 1 the different crews 
above 50,000ft, systems, which Were did not know what 
with the No 51 duly recorded by the their friends and 


Squadron Comet 

medium level Comet ) ) 
but not breaching 

the ADIZ. When the Valiant got 
close to the ADIZ, the Soviets would 
activate all their air defence radars and 
communications systems, which were 
duly monitored and recorded by the 
sensors on board the Comet. Later 
analysis of the results by JARIC could 
help determine the Soviet order of 
battle, in addition to identifying any 
new equipment. 

Valiants flew solo missions along 
the borders of the Soviet Union over 
the Black Sea, using their side- 
scanning radar and oblique cameras 
to photograph objectives inside 
Soviet territory. Once there was a bit 
of a stir when the aircraft activated 
Soviet air defence radars and caused 
an alert. The Americans listened 
to Soviet communications, picked 


colleagues were 

doing from one 

mission to the 
next. Not even the unit CO was put 
in the picture about the details of 
each sortie. 

'The Valiant's problems, though, 
could hardly remain hidden. In 
December 1964 the entire fleet 
was grounded due to problems 
with metal fatigue affecting the 
main spars. Despite repair and 
replacement efforts, it was decided the 
following January that the expense 
of continuing the work could not be 
justified. The Valiant force was to be 
scrapped. 

For No 543 Squadron it meant 
a brief pause before its first Victor 
arrived in May 1965. The Valiant 
may have gone, but 543 remained 


vigilant — a key part of the 
RAF’s reconnaissance force. 
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AVIATION'S padal CROSS RECIPIENTS Although 1,358 Victoria Cross medals 
have been received by members 

of the British armed forced for 
“gallantry in the face of the enemy” 
just 51 of them have been awarded to 
aviators. Valour in the Air is the story of 
these brave airmen. 


This | 16-page bookazine reveals 

the background story of each pilot, 
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Су ЈС 


Had the Soviets interfered with air traffic down the corridors їо West 
Berlin, the city and its people may have found themselves cut off. Airlines 
had to carry on operating, and — had the worst come to the worst — 
would have done so with military crews WORDS: BEN DUNNELL 
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COLD 





TELL 


TOP: As BEA 
Viscount 802 
G-AOHK rolls out 
on Tempelhof's 
southern runway in 
April 1965, a Pan 
American DC-6B 
climbs away from 
the northern one. 
RALF MANTEUFEL 


ABOVE LEFT: 

A BEA Viscount 
mingles with Pan 
Am DC-6s and 
other aircraft at 
Tempelhof. It 
proved easier 

for the US 
government to 
make arrangements 
for military pilots, 
or pilots under 
military control, to 
fly the DC-6s than 
it was for Britain to 
do likewise with the 
Viscounts. 

BERLINER FLUGHAFEN 


ABOVE RIGHT: 

A September 1964 
shot of Pan Am 
DC-6B N6520C 
Clipper Dortmund 
awaiting departure 
from Tempelhof. 
RALF MANTEUFEL 





MILITARY SPONSORED AIR SERVICE 


n so many ways, the Berlin 
blockade of 1948-49 acted as a 
warning. The three air corridors 
linking the city to the western 
zones of Germany were its only 
‘lifelines’ in the event of surface 
transport routes being cut off. But 
what if the Soviets interfered with 
air traffic in the corridors? During 
the airlift, they had mostly left well 
alone, but the risk was there. For the 
people of Berlin's western sectors, the 
consequences were obvious. 

Soviet actions could take many 
forms. Western aeroplanes might be 
harassed by fighters, or even attacked 
by them. Electronic countermeasures 
were another option. Were an 
aircraft to stray outside the corridor 
boundaries, even accidentally, it ran 
the risk of being shot down. 

For the western Allies in Berlin 
— the US, the UK and France — 
maintaining access rights was crucial. 
Allow them to be eroded and the 
Soviets would seek to take advantage. 
It was a slippery slope. Those in 
the western sectors welcomed the 
reassurance provided by the Allied 
presence. That went for the civil 
air routes, too. So, there was an 
understandable concern about Soviet 
interference reaching the point at 
which the airlines would consider it 
too dangerous to carry on flying. 


Allied contingency planning 
in respect of Berlin became more 
formalised in April 1959, with 
establishment of the tripartite 
‘Live Oak’ command organisation 
(see Aeroplane March 2016). Its 
responsibilities covered the means of 
access by road, rail and air. Each had 
its own command element, that for 
the air routes being codenamed ‘Jack 
Pine’. At its disposal was a steadily 
escalating range of military measures, 
ending with recourse to nuclear 
weapons. Such was the potential of 
Berlin to become the Cold War’s 
flashpoint. 


.9 
کړه 


Construction of the Berlin Wall in 
August 1961 highlighted how quickly 
the situation could change. That 
November, ‘Live Oak’ commander 
Gen Lauris Norstad proposed an 
addition to the Jack Pine’ plans, 
dubbed MSAS: the Military 
Sponsored Air Service. In the words 
of an Air Ministry note to the UK 
chiefs of staff, this involved “the 
manning of a number of civil aircraft 
with military aircrews, or aircrews 
under military authority”. They 
would take over airline services in the 
corridors should the airlines regard 
conditions as excessively hazardous 
for their crews. 





‘Three designated carriers then 
flew scheduled routes to West 
Berlin. British European Airways 
used the Vickers Viscount 800, Pan 
American the Douglas DC-6B, and 
Air France the first jet equipment 
employed on the Berlin services, the 
Sud-Est Caravelle. The trio operated 
what was called the IGS (Internal 
German Services) network, linking 
West Berlin to the Federal Republic. 
BEA and Pan Am used the historic 
Tempelhof airport, but since it 
was not yet deemed suitable for jet 
airliners the Caravelles flew from 
West Berlin’s other airport at Tegel. 

For Britain, the MSAS demanded 
a substantial training burden. 
Obviously, the RAF didn't operate 
the Viscount, and the key aspect for 
MSAS flights was to use the same 
aircraft as would normally have been 
seen on the Berlin routes so as not to 
cause further Soviet reaction. Crews 
from RAF Transport Command 
thus had to receive type-specific 
instruction from BEA on the Vickers 
machine. This was not such an issue 
for the other two nations. Since the 
DC-6 was in US military service as 
the C-118, suitably qualified crews 
were not a problem. There was also 
the possibility of using Air National 
Guard members who flew for the 
airlines. The French government, 
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meanwhile, could requisition Air 
France crews. 

As of December 1961, two 
Viscount-qualified RAF crews drawn 
from the Bristol Britannia force 
were ready and being held in West 
Germany to substitute for BEA crews 
at one hour's notice. Three more were 
at five days’ readiness in the UK, and 
a further four were still undergoing 
the Viscount conversion course. The 
commitment was considerable, but 
such was the priority given to Berlin 
contingency planning now the wall 
had gone up. 

It was a timely move. February 
1962 saw a major crisis, caused by 
Soviet attempts to reserve sections 
of airspace in the corridors. ‘Jack 
Pine’ retaliated by making use of the 
first option in its contingency plans, 
sending US Air Force and RAF 
transport aircraft as a probe. On 15 
February, as recounted by the ‘Live 
Oak’ records, the Soviets “demanded 
all French, US and UK aircraft stay 
out of corridors” on the pretext of 
exercises by their transport aircraft. 
This was ignored, and a USAF C-124 
Globemaster II bound for Tempelhof 
was approached closely by up to five 
MiGs. Further airspace restrictions 
were announced for 16 February, so 
Norstad brought the MSAS into play 
for the first time. 

Implementation could take 
different forms. The initial step was 
to use the MSAS as a probe, with no 
passengers on board. BEA converted 
five RAF crews onto the Viscount 
in a five-day ‘crash course’. Even 
so, the two that deployed — one to 
Tempelhof, the other to Hanover 
— beat the Americans in getting to 
Germany. 

Meanwhile, the British government 
had to use its powers of persuasion 
on BEA’s chairman. “[It] was 
necessary for Ministers to appeal to 
Lord Douglas before BEA would 
provide the aircraft”, wrote one 
official. In a hastily convened meeting 
with Minister of Defence Harold 
Watkinson, Douglas opined that the 
planned probe was “an ill-judged 
venture”. Eventually he agreed, 
“against his own personal judgment”. 
His worry was that it ran the risk of 
provoking a tougher Soviet reaction, 
not least against regular BEA flights. 
Norstad wished to fly the probes at 
altitudes lower than those normally 
used in the corridors by civil airliners, 
leading a senior British military 
official in Berlin to write that there 
was a “danger of the situation being 
overdramatized”. But they went 


ahead. 


Two MSAS probes took place 
on 16 February. In the hands of 
a volunteer civilian crew, a Pan 
Am DC-6 proceeded through the 
northern corridor, while an RAF 
crew flew a BEA Viscount along 
the central one. The only problem 
was that the Soviets had imposed no 
restrictions in the central corridor. 
The Viscount should have taken the 
same route as the DC-6. Watkinson 
wrote, "This could have exposed 
us both to danger and ridicule". 
However, all went off without 
incident. The same was true for 
two further probes mounted on 
19 February, involving the same 
combinations of aircraft and crews. 


e. 
e 





That corridor crisis passed, but 
the plans remained in place. By early 
1963, the ОК» Chief of the Air Staff, 
Sir Thomas Pike, was expressing 
doubts. Even though the crew 
readiness state had been relaxed — as 
of February that year, the RAF had 
two Viscount-trained crews at eight- 
hour stand-by, one on 24 hours notice 
and six ‘on call — Pike described it in 
a memo to the Chief of the Defence 
Staff as causing “some inconvenience 
for Transport Command and (perhaps 
more important) a good deal of 
expense. Initial conversion training for 
new crews is costing us £22,000 a year 
and continuation training a further 
£45,000 a year.” 

He also questioned whether the 
MSAS concept was “really a sensible 
and worthwhile one... The Russians 
are almost bound to be aware that 
the Viscounts would be being flown 
empty by RAF crews, and that they 
were therefore not normal civil 
flights. Their reaction to them would 
therefore tell us little or nothing about 
their reaction to normal civil flights.” 

It was a reasonable point. 
Furthermore, BEA found the 
commitment burdensome. As an Air 
Ministry official wrote in April 1963, 
nine RAF crews — now from the 
Armstrong Whitworth Argosy force 
— had to be current on the airliner 
at all times. “Each crew is committed 
for nine months”, the report went on, 
“and a new crew is therefore converted 
to the Viscount each month”. 
Training RAF crews interfered with 
the airline’s own requirements, and 
that it could ill afford, especially 
during the peak summer season. 

That summer, matters came to a 
head. BEA said it would be unable 
to fulfil the RAF training role from 
June to September. Various ideas were 
explored, but none proved workable, 


especially in the eyes of ‘Live Oak. 
In the end there was no option but to 
temporarily reduce the readiness state 
until after the holiday season. 

The suggestion was made of paying 
BEA crews a bounty, but the airline 
rejected it. According to the Ministry 
of Aviation, “BEA are unwilling 
to undertake probe flights under 
conditions which they would not 
normally accept in airline operations 
and in circumstances where there 
must be an element of risk to the 
aircraft and crew... this would be 
their attitude, bounty or no bounty.” 

A rare personal insight comes 
from Dean Pringuer, a Handley 
Page Hastings navigator on No 24 
Squadron at RAF Colerne when, in 
early 1966, he was allocated to the 
MSAS. “With two pilots, I went to © 





A 1980s 

radar display of 

the three Berlin air 
corridors. As can 
be seen, the central 
one was much the 
shortest. USAF 


BERLIN CORRIDORS 
АТА GLANCE 


Established 1945 in written agreements with the 
Soviets as the sole air access routes across the 
Soviet zone of Germany to Berlin 

Three corridors, 20 miles wide; northern corridor 
to Hamburg, central to Bückeburg near 
Hanover, southern to Frankfurt am Main 

All aircraft routinely using the corridors — 
military or civil — had to come from Berlin's 
occupying Allied powers: the US, UK, France 
and USSR 

No combat aircraft were permitted in the 
corridors, hence the use of transport types for 
clandestine reconnaissance tasks 

Allied aircraft tended not to fly above 10,000ft 
in the corridors, a Soviet restriction described as 
"accepted in fact if not in principle” 

Corridors ended in the Berlin Control Zone, 
stretching for a 20-mile radius around the Allied 
Control Council building in West Berlin 

All flight plans had to be cleared by the Berlin 
Air Safety Centre, containing American, British, 
French and Soviet controllers 
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Britain and America 
had to rethink their 
MSAP commitments 
somewhat when 
BEA introduced the 
BAC One-Eleven 
500 and Pan Am 
the Boeing 727 to 
the Berlin routes, 
given that neither 
type was in military 
service. 

BERLINER FLUGHÁFEN 





MILITARY SPONSORED AIR SERVICE 


Heathrow and trained with BEA’, he 
recalls. “We attended a ground school 
for a couple of days, but there was no 
nav involvement in the ground school 
— it was purely pilot-orientated, 
learning about the aircraft and its 
systems. I just picked up as much as 
I could. 

“We did two flights, one on 18 
February 1966 and one on the 
19th. The first one was at Stansted, 
doing continuation training or 
familiarisation on the Viscount, 
and the second from Stansted to 
Bournemouth Hurn and return. That 
was it. As the navigator I just watched 
from the door into the cockpit to 
see what went on. There was no 
navigation I could do as such." 


4% 
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The training process then went 
‘in-theatre’. “Оп 25 February we 
were in Berlin, flying the corridor to 
Frankfurt and return. On the 26th 
we did Berlin-Hanover and return, 
and on the 27th Berlin-Hamburg and 
return. I don't think there was any 
emphasis on the dangers. I knew what 
we were doing, which was establishing 
the right to use the corridors, but as 
far as I was concerned it was a bit of a 
Jolly’. There was no pressure or fear. 
It was an adventure in Berlin." 

The MSAS crews would have 
remained together on ‘operations’, but 
in training, Dean says, “We didn't fly 
as constituted crews in the aircraft. 
We split up between three aircraft — 
the captain, the co-pilot and myself 
were all on different aircraft. We 
didn’t actually operate the aeroplane 
together as a crew. 


66 I often wondered how we would 
have coped on our own, because I 
don't think we were that familiar with 
the aeroplane 99 





"On 22 April we were flying 
the corridors again: Düsseldorf- 
Tempelhof, Tempelhof-Hanover 
and so on. There were two sessions 
along each corridor. I was always just 
observing the two civil pilots from the 
cockpit door. Navigation-wise there 
wasn't really very much available. 

It had Decca Flight Log, Decca 
Navigator, VOR, NDB and that was 
it — fairly basic. 

“T often wondered how we would 
have coped on our own, because I 
dont think we were that familiar with 
the aeroplane. I would imagine that 
if it had come to doing it ‘in earnest’, 
everything would have been jammed 
anyway. I don't know how we would 
have done then. I can't really believe 
the pilots would have been that 
competent on the aircraft." 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, during 
1966 the tripartite Berlin powers 
agreed that the MSAS should be 
downgraded. It was now known 
as the MSAP, Military Sponsored 
Air Probe. No longer was there 
the expectation that military pilots 
would fly fare-paying passengers in 
commercial aircraft in the event of 
crisis, but the probe role still had 
strategic value. And there was a 
‘last resort’ option. As outlined in 
a declassified ‘Live Oak’ document, 
“Tf the civil airlines cease operating 
altogether as a result of threats and/ 
or harassment [a] continuation of 
civilian passenger traffic is assured 
by substituting passenger-carrying 
military transports.” 

With the start of the 1966 summer 
schedule came another big change. 
Pan Am introduced the Boeing 727, 
which could operate quite happily 
from Tempelhof. The 727 was 
not in US military service, and no 
military crew conversion was to be 
undertaken. “However”, a British 
government paper said, “they stated 
that they would be prepared to 
maintain their MSAP capability by 


mounting Boeing 707 flights to Berlin 
from the United States”. The US 
government also negotiated a contract 
with Pan Am requiring it “to conduct 
probe operations when so directed”, 
though in truth it would only “use 

its best efforts” to make personnel 

— probably from the Air National 
Guard — available. 

Britain faced similar issues. When 
BEA announced that it would 
replace the Viscounts used on the 
IGS network with brand-new BAC 
One-Eleven 500s, an internal paper 
describes how the chiefs of staff 
envisaged “that the UK contribution 
to the MSAP operation would end". 
Training RAF crews on the One- 
Eleven would be far more expensive 
than Viscount conversion, and more 
time-consuming too. With only small 
numbers of Comets and VC10s in 
service, jet-qualified RAF transport 
crews were at a premium, and busy 
enough as it was. 


Ф, 
о 





Keen to introduce jet equipment to 
its Berlin routes as soon as possible, 
in 1968 BEA started operating 
Comet 4Bs alongside the Viscounts. 
Given the Comet's RAF use, this 
offered a solution to the MSAP 
dilemma, but it was only temporary. 
Continued employment of the 
Viscount for back-up purposes was 
a handy stopgap until arrangements 
for One-Eleven training could be 
made — and funded. Eventually they 
were, a small number of RAF crews 
being converted to type and kept in 
readiness. 

It was thus possible to keep the 
MSAP going, though its usefulness 
was in decline. Since 1962 there had 
been occasional periods of heightened 
alert, with Soviet airspace reservations, 
radar and communications jamming 
and fighter activity in the corridors, 
but little more. New transit 
arrangements on the surface routes 
to West Berlin eased concern over air 
access. Contingency plans remained 
in place, and for a long time the 
MSAP was part of those. 

Today the concept might seem 
wasteful in terms of time and 
resources, but that misses the point. 
Just after the crisis that did see 
military crews flying civil airliners 
in the Berlin corridors, Harold 
Watkinson summed it up well. “[Our] 
contingency plans", he wrote, "have 
succeeded in persuading the Russians 
that we are not easily to be bullied out 
of our right to air access to 
Berlin". Throughout the Cold 
War, that never changed. 
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ABOVE: 

Mil Mi-8MT '05 

red' of the 239th 
Independent 
Helicopter Regiment 
of the Group of 
Soviet Forces in 
Germany at its 
Oranienburg base. 
This was one of the 
machines in which 
the author and his 
MfS colleagues flew 
around Berlin. 

VIA VOLKER LIEBSCHER 


_ GOLD WAR EAST GERMAN AIR SURVEILLANCE 


AST GER 
AIRBORNE 


Little is known in the West, even today, about the aerial intelligence-gathering 
‘Relais’ missions mounted by the Ministerium für Staatssicherheit, perhaps better 








n the second half of the 20th 


century, Europe was at war. No 

bombs fell and few shots were 

fired. Nevertheless, the participants 
waged this war bitterly and on many 
fronts. This conflict, which has gone 
down in history as the Cold War, 
took place partly in the public view, 
but was mostly hidden. For many 
younger people, it is little-known, 
while a lot of older people have 
forgotten it, or successfully repressed 
its memories. Today, it is often 
reduced to buzzwords. Among these 
is Winston Churchill's metaphor 
of the ‘Iron Curtain’. He used this 
theatrical term in 1946 during a 
speech in Fulton, Missouri. He also 


took the opportunity to emphasise 
that he did not believe that the Soviet 
Union wanted war with the Western 
powers. 

Today, there is little reflection on 
the fact that this iron curtain hung 
across Europe as a result of World 
War Two and left two diametrically 
opposed economic and military blocs, 
under the leadership of the United 
States on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other. Depending on 
the position of the viewer, the events 
might only be recalled in one form 
or another on days of remembrance 
or commemoration. And yet this is a 
fascinating and informative topic. It 
was not just about the sort of struggle 


for world dominanation that had 
previously been witnessed — here, 
instead, two opposing concepts of 
society clashed with each other 
head-on. 

For those interested in history, the 
Cold War provides many fascinating 
themes. One of these topics brings 
together aviation and the intelligence 
services. 

All nations require information to 
safeguard and enforce their interests. 
They need to understand the plans 
and intentions of a potential opponent 
in order to thwart them — or, 
otherwise, to put their own interests 
into practice. Intelligence services 
exist, therefore, to obtain information 
that is not generally accessible to the 
states in question. In this respect, such 
agencies are legitimate and accepted 
instruments. 

With the development and 
subsequent exploitation of the 
possibilities presented by the wireless 
transmission of information, a new 
form of intelligence-gathering 
emerged, namely the detection, 
monitoring, evaluation and 
exploitation — in terms of both 
technology and content — of these 
forms of communication made 
possible via modern technology. This 
is collectively referred to as electronic 
intelligence (ELINT). Military and 
intelligence services provide the basis 
for ELINT, utilising stations on the 
ground, on or under the sea, in the air 
and in space. 

'The author's home country, the 
German Democratic Republic 
(GDR), possessed an army and 
intelligence services that dealt with 
ELINT. These were intended to gain 
knowledge of the plans of the 'other 
side', and to use this — exclusively — 
to protect the country and its allies 
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operations of the German Democratic Republic. This first-hand account of the 
known as the 'Stasi', helps lift the lid — and offers a different perspective 
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and their citizens. From around 1973, 
a diverse fleet of aircraft was flown by 
Hauptabteilung III (HA III, Main 
Department Ш), the responsible 
department of the Ministerium für 
Staatssicherheit (MfS, the Ministry 
for State Security, commonly known 
as the ‘Stasi’), for use over both GDR 
territory and that of its allies. 
Beginning in 1978 the author, as an 
employee of HA ТП, was a participant 
in these airborne ELINT missions. 
He was involved in almost all of the 
MfS aerial reconnaissance activities 
that took place under the cover name 


‘Relais’ (‘relay’). 


Beginnings: the An-2 

On 12 June 1978, I found myself at 
the Ministry of National Defence of 
the GDR’s airfield at Strausberg, near 
Berlin. For the first time in my life, 

I was sitting in an aircraft. Standing 
ready for us was an Antonov An-2 
belonging to Verbindungsfliegerstaffel 
14 (VS-14, Liaison Squadron 14) 

of the Nationale Volksarmee (NVA, 
National People’s Army of the GDR). 
In this aeroplane we had installed 

our signals intelligence (SIGINT) 
equipment. The centrepiece of this 
was a US microwave receiver from 
Watkins & Johnson, which had 

been delivered despite an embargo. 
This allowed the detection of radio 
transmissions at frequencies up to 
12GHz. 

Among other things, radio 
communications operated on this 
spectrum, including those of the 
military and the West German 
Bundespost (Federal Post). Once 
in the air, we hoped to find suitable 
locations on the ground from where 
we would later be able to pick up 
radio transmissions and to receive 
information first-hand. After all, the 





civilian radio communications of 


the Bundespost carried not only the 
'phone calls from Grandma Hilde 

to Uncle Paul, but those from West 
German politicians and officials. 
Above all, there were the standing 
channels used by the Bundeswehr 
(West German armed forces) for 
telephony and telegraphy. These were 
of great interest to us. Here you could 
find first-hand information about 
the Bundeswehr, including its secret 
intelligence service, the Militárischer 
Abschirmdienst (MAD, Military 
Counter-intelligence Service). 

This was part of fulfilling our task: 

to determine in a timely manner 

the plans and intentions of our 





NATO opponents, and to recognise 
important and reliable sources of 
information. 

The Watkins & Johnson receiver 
was held down with leather straps on 
a table furnished by our technicians, 
and made of perforated metal. The 
antenna protruded through an 
opening in the aircraft floor that was 
provided for additional equipment. 
It could be turned by hand in the 
desired direction. Two car batteries 
stored in plywood boxes supplied the 
power. We were not allowed to use 
the aircraft’s power supply for our 
‘kit’. And professionally equipped 
reconnaissance aircraft, like those 


used by the US military, were © 





LEFT: 

NVA Antonov An-26 
368 on a ‘Relais III/ 
Diskant' programme 
test flight, 
photographed on 

2 October 1984 
from a Breguet 
Atlantic SIGINT 
platform of 

West Germany's 
Marineflieger that 
was also flying over 
the Baltic at the 
time. 

MANFRED BISCHOFF COLLECTION 


BELOW LEFT: 
Members of the 
‘Relais IIl’ team 
about to embark on 
an An-26 sortie. 
VIAVOLKER LIEBSCHER 
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TOP: 

A close-up of the 
nose of An-26 368, 
taken over the 
Baltic in October 
1984. 

MANFRED BISCHOFF COLLECTION 


ABOVE: 

Some of the 
specialised 
equipment at the 
workstations inside 
specially equipped 
An-26 373. The 
main item featured 
is the AP-1 SIGINT 
suite, used for 
monitoring ground 
forces. 

MANFRED BISCHOFF COLLECTION 





unavailable. l'hese were among 

the early attempts, which we had 
undertaken since 1973 (initially using 
a Mil Mi-2 helicopter). But even by 
the end of our operations, we could 
not compete with the Americans on a 
technical level. 

Our flight first led to Brandenburg 
an der Havel, around 100km (62 
miles) west of Berlin. The airfield 
there was home to an NVA helicopter 
squadron. After filling the fuel 
tanks, our reconnaissance Àn-2 was 
launched from there. Then we flew 
parallel with and roughly 10km from 
the West German border, strictly 
outside the established GDR border 
area, and at low level. There were 
intermediate landings at Eilenburg, 
Meiningen and Erfurt-Bindersleben. 
In this context, low level' was an 
altitude of around 100m (328ft). 

For those people used to 
modern navigation devices, the 
system of mapping the results of 
the reconnaissance work should 
be explained in more detail. The 
navigator wrote for us the waypoints 
on the route and the time when we 
reached them. We then compared 
these to our list, on which we had 
documented the frequencies of 
radio transmissions and the time 
they were detected. The reception 
location could be determined 


relatively accurately by a process of 
interpolation. 

'The flights were far from 
comfortable, at least not for the 
stomach. Bumping along in the 
thermals for up to five hours at a time 
is not for everyone. The conditions 
in an Ап-2 are hardly comparable to 
those of a passenger jet. In addition to 
the violent impact of the turbulence 
and the associated constant buffeting 
up and down, flying in such a 'tin 
crate' was incredibly loud. The air 
was stuffy and smelled of gasoline 
and exhaust fumes — and sometimes 
even of our own vomit. We wore tight 
armoured caps and had to turn the 
receiver volume up to the highest level 
to hear anything at all. То cope with 
this combination, we had procured 
medicine normally used for pregnancy 
problems from the doctor. This, in 
turn, made us sleepy. 

The tasks were carried out 
successfully and several individual 
programmes were run until 1980. 
However, the level of activity was 
never very intense. We had around 
20 flight hours every year. In total, 
only 62 flight hours were recorded 
between 1978 and 1980. The results 
were nevertheless very good and 
were implemented in the form of 
productive reconnaissance measures 


on the ground. A great deal of 


interesting information from the 
political and military arena resulted 
from these early efforts in the field of 
aerial SIGINT. 


Around Berlin in a 'Hip' 
Effective reconnaissance using 
those methods was not feasible in 
the long term, especially since the 
requirements had to take into account 
a redefined relationship between the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO as a result 
of the changing political situation 
and growing tensions between 
East and West. In December 1979, 
NATO announced the forthcoming 
deployment of new nuclear-armed 
ballistic missiles and cruise missiles 
in European NATO countries. US 
President Ronald Reagan confirmed 
in 1983 the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, or ‘Star Wars’ programme. 
The lead-time available to respond 
to possible acts of war would be even 
shorter. Nuclear missiles launched 
from bases in western Europe would 
have reached Soviet cities after four to 
eight minutes... and the Soviet Union 
had bad memories of surprises. 

The An-2 flights had shown that 
our attempts to reveal new sources 
of information quickly could be very 
successful. However, the aircraft and 
its crew were not always available to 


the MfS and its dedicated SIGINT 
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services. We were still dependent on 
the support of partners. And, before 
long, new partners were found. 

Since 1982 there had 
been discussions about aerial 
reconnaissance with representatives 
of our Soviet ally. As a result, we were 
able to extend our activities towards 
the national border in the west and 
south of the GDR, and to the border 
with West Berlin. The position of 
West Berlin inside the GDR of 
course made it an excellent base 
for NATO military and espionage 
activities. Gathering information 
here would become the task for what 
were termed Erkundungsflügen 
(‘exploration flights’). 

The Soviet military provided us 
with a helicopter, including aircrew. 
From September 1983 we flew around 
West Berlin in a Mi-8, and later a 
Mi-8MT, of the 239th Independent 
Helicopter Regiment of the Group of 
Soviet Forces in Germany (GSFG), 
based at Oranienburg. At first we did 
so for three days, and then a week 
each month. By the end of 1989 
more than 60 such ‘flying weeks’ 
had taken place. Our sorties hugged 
the border to West Berlin. If the 
pilots were not attentive, they could 
even end up behind the frontier, but 
this was not a serious problem. An 
accidental overflight occurred once 





in Berlins Treptow/Neukólln area, 
without the 'other side' reacting to 
it. In November 1983, a West Berlin 
newspaper reported that we had flown 
over Spandau. That was not true, but 
Ihad to provide a statement about it 
to my superiors. 

We were often accompanied. On 
the other side 
of the border, 
helicopters of the 
Western allies 
flew beside us. 


66 'The air was 
stuffy and smelled 


just the КОВ in Karlshorst and the 
GSFG in Wünsdorf, but the MfS 
itself. Only on 22 September 1983, 
just five days before the first mission, 
did MfS chief Erich Mielke approve 
the deployment plan. When he did 
so, it was not without adding personal 
comments. These concerns were 
mainly in relation to safety aspects. 
My former chief, the head of HA III, 
Generalmajor Mannchen, reported 
this to me after 1990. The minister 
was concerned about what would 
happen should we have to land in 
West Berlin or crash there. For a 
while we wrote only on water-soluble 
paper and carried a canister of water 
with us to destroy our records if 
required. Since Oranienburg was 
located in an area covered by Western 
reconnaissance aircraft, we used a 
genuine Soviet UAZ-469 jeep with 
original paintwork as a means of 
transport to the airfield. The monthly 
repetition of the mission was also 
part of the safety concept; that the 
Western side would become used to 
the flights. Interestingly, it remained 
a secret until the end of the GDR 
that an MfS reconnaissance unit had 
operated a GSSD helicopter. 

With the launch of ‘Relais IT’, as 
this operation was codenamed, I was 
taken out of my previous field of work 
in SIGINT. The activities involving 
the An-2 became a sideline. Now a 
separate, albeit very small, unit was 
created for aerial reconnaissance. 

At first it consisted solely of 

me. Later, there were up to four 
permanent members. Interpreters and 
photographers 
were only called 
upon for the 
duration of 

the particular 
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regular photo- circumventing 
shoots. Two volume up to the the technology 
Army Air Corps А embargo imposed 
Gazelles would highest level to hear by the West. 

fly together, one yth in This extended 
taking photos of ап 8 at all ) ) up to 22Ghz the 


the other with 
our Mi-8 in the background. A nice 
souvenir from Germany! Photos of 
this kind can today be seen in the 
Allied Museum in Berlin-Zehlendorf. 
Gaining permission to fly around 
the borders of West Berlin was very 
complex. The flights concerned not 


frequency range to 
be reconnoitred and made it possible 
to video-record the panoramic 
display to document the results of 
our reconnaissance, which could be 
evaluated afterwards with the proven 
route/time diagram. The Ailtech and 
the other equipment were once e 





LEFT: 

The cabin of a 
‘Relais III/Diskant’ 
An-26, possibly 368, 
with map table in 
the foreground. The 
Antonov transport 
offered sufficient 
capacity for the 
range of mission 
equipment. 
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ABOVE: 

An internal view 
of some of the role 
equipment aboard 
Mi-8T 391. 

VIA VOLKER LIEBSCHER 


ABOVE RIGHT: 

The Mi-8T received 
this externally 
mounted receiver 
as part of 
modifications for its 
reconnaissance role. 
VIA VOLKER LIEBSCHER 





more attached to home-made tables 
with leather straps. Only in 1987 
did a professionally made work table 
become available to us. 

'The range of duties was more 
diverse than with the previous, 
shorter missions involving the An-2. 
In addition to the reconnaissance of 
radio transmissions, we were given 
tasks in the VHF/UHF frequency 
range. And there was an optical 
reconnaissance role, mainly via 
photography, plus the experimental 
use of thermal imaging. The latter, 
based on the state of the art available 
to us, was unsuccessful. 

We produced photo 
documentation of ELINT stations 
and other interesting objects and 
analysed, for example, structural 
changes to these targets. I remember 
many photographs of construction 
works at the US Air Force facility 
in Berlin-Marienfelde (the USAF 
Security Service/Electronic Security 
Command Station that was used 
by the 6912th Electronic Security 
Group for SIGINT — Ed). Officially 
serving as an air traffic control 
facility, these buildings actually 
housed electronic warfare elements. 
From here to the headquarters of the 
GSFG high command in Wünsdorf 
was a distance of less than 30km 
(18.6 miles). 


In terms of photo-reconnaissance 
there was work to prepare for the 
Soviet security services and tasks 
for the various main departments of 
the MfS. Among other things, these 
took in aerial photography of the 
border crossings and related facilities 
in Berlin, in order to examine and 
improve safety measures. Of course, 
the Berlin facilities belonging to the 
MfS were in view of the Western 
reconnaissance aircraft flying over 
them too. Just as our helicopter was 
escorted, so these objectives were 
subject to the attentive gaze of the 
armed forces of France, the UK and 
the US. 

'There were new and interesting 
things to discover in the field of radio 
transmissions. We reported internal 
radio communications between the 
US military and new findings on 
satellite links. We never learned the 
extent to which the latter were useful. 

Up to the end of the GDR the 
operations were conducted at a 
high level of activity and were very 
successful. In 1984, Generalmajor 
Männchen even advanced a plan for 
overflights of West Berlin territory 
to expand the possibilities of our 
intelligence-gathering. However, 
this did not extend beyond the study 
phase. Apparently the idea did not 
receive official approval. 


Over time, our co-operation with 
the Soviet Army Aviation regiment 
became very pleasant, cordial and 
friendly. We worked together and 
celebrated together — and there were 
many such occasions. Our holiday 
calendar was barely less busy than 
that of the church. We undertook 
joint visits to cultural events, and at a 
working level we always maintained a 
good relationship. 


An-26: reaching a 

higher level 

Around six months after the 
beginning of our aforementioned co- 
operation with the GSFG, we began 
to write another chapter in aerial 
reconnaissance: flights along the state 
border with West Germany involving 
long-distance radio-electronic 
penetration. Preparations had begun 
at an executive level during 1983 

at the latest. This included, for 
example, tests of different types of 
aircraft ranging from the An-2 to the 
Tupolev Tu-134. 

Ultimately, the Antonov An-26, a 
light transport aircraft with a payload 
of five-and-a-half tonnes, was chosen. 
Based on its technical specification, 
which included cargo-lifting gear and 
a conveyor, the aircraft was well suited 
for such a role. It could be converted 


and reconfigured quickly. At 36ft 
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long and almost 9ft 8in wide, the 
cargo hold offered sufficient space for 
several reconnaissance workstations. 

Together with the SIGINT units 
of the NVA, we began to equip this 
type as a reconnaissance aircraft for 
the ‘Relais III/Diskant' (Diskant 
meaning ‘soprano’) operation. From 
April 1984 onwards we flew various 
aircraft on initial test flights, before 
regular missions were launched along 
the Inner German Border and over 
the Baltic Sea. There were sometimes 
very interesting encounters with 
military aircraft from the 'other side". 
In October 1984 we flew a parallel 
flight with a SIGINT-equipped 
Breguet Atlantic of the West German 
Navy. The distance between the 
aircraft was only a few dozen metres 
and both parties photographed the 
other. 

November 1986 saw the first use 
of an An-26 specially procured for 
the ELINT role. This put an end to 
the previous practice of reconfiguring 
the tables and equipment from one 
aircraft to another. The An-26 with 
the identification code 373 was 
thus, to my knowledge, the only 
aircraft used exclusively for ELINT 
in the history of East German 
aviation. Providing what were for us 
opulent working conditions, it was 
equipped with six professionally Ө 





FINDING PROBES: FROM Mi-8 TO 11-20 


n the 1980s, many new types of 

electronic reconnaissance system began 

to be detected from the territory of the 

GDR. These systems, deployed primarily 
by the US, were able to reveal movements 
to and from military objectives, and to pass 
on the results by radio as well as in 
encrypted form via satellite. The responsible 
military intelligence agencies in the GDR of 
course demanded a response. Our 
specialists had been observing these 
technical developments for years. Even in 
the Vietnam War, the US had made use of 
such technologies (Operation ‘Igloo White’ 
— Ed). And in the 1970s a similar system 
was first found in the GDR. 

In 1985, the military intelligence arm of 
the GDR state security authorities was able 
to precisely localise, monitor, and ultimately 
recover and analyse these systems. Later, it 
was found that further devices were hidden 
on the territory of the GDR and other states 
in the eastern alliance. The task of finding 
these was now also assigned to the airborne 
ELINT community. 

At the beginning of 1989 my divisional 
head ordered me to join him. In the 
presence of the KGB liaison officer, who was 
responsible for us, he established a working 
group that would provide special flights to 
help search for the electronic spies known 
as 'Sonden' (‘probes’). This would see us 
working once again with our Soviet allies. 

The first of these flights took place on 
5 February 1989. In contrast to previous 
deployments, the Soviet military not only 
provided the aircraft, but this time Soviet 
SIGINT specialists took part. 

The starting point was the GSFG airfield 
at Sperenberg near Wünsdorf. 
Subsequently, flights also took place from 
GroBenhain and Merseburg. The aircraft 





used was an An-26RTR, a special variant of 
the basic transport. However, with the 
exception of the antennas, we did not use 
its electronic equipment. Both us and the 
Soviet specialists employed our own 
technology, based on a reconnaissance 
receiver developed in the GDR. 

In the following months, 12 An-26RTR 
flights took place. Through analysis, we 
discovered the transmission schedule of 
several probes, which delivered their data in 
blasts lasting only around one second each. 
As a result, we could plan flights 
accordingly. These were flown not only with 
the Soviet An-26RTR. On other flights, we 
used the special An-26 373 of the NVA, and 
the Oranienburg-based Mi-8MT. 
Oranienburg, Merseburg and Falkenberg 
were the starting points for the helicopter 
flights. 

Finally, we incorporated our technology 
into an Ilyushin Il-20 of the GSFG based at 
Sperenberg with the 39th Independent 
Reconnaissance Aviation Detachment and 
carried out several flights over the territory 
of the GDR and Czechoslovakia. Probes 
were suspected in the neighbouring country. 
For this mission we were stationed for a few 
days at Milovice near Prague. Still in service 
today, the Il-20 is an Il-18 airliner modified 
for reconnaissance, and equipped with a 
side-looking airborne radar (SLAR) and other 
sensors. We used the existing equipment of 
the Il-20 as rarely as we did that on the 
An-26RTR. The aircraft served us only as a 
carrier for our own equipment. 
Nevertheless, it was interesting to see this 
aircraft from the inside. 

As a result of reconnaissance from the air, 
but mainly on the ground, two of the probes 
were detected in 1989 and thus rendered 
ineffective. 


11-20 ‘20 red’ approaches its base at Sperenberg. Some years after its use by the MfS, this became 
one of the last Russian aircraft to leave German territory in 1994. вов ARCHER 
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ABOVE: 

An-26 373 on 

the flightline 

at Dresden- 
Klotzsche, its home 
with Transport- 
fliegerstaffel 24, 

on 12 September 
1990 — just a few 
weeks before the 
end of the GDR. 

In later service 

with the Luftwaffe 
after German 
reunification, 
serialled 52--10, the 
aircraft did not last 
long — it suffered 

a heavy landing at 
Friedrichshafen on 
27 February 1992 
and was written off. 
MANFRED BISCHOFF COLLECTION 
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manufactured and equipped 
workstations. SIGINT operators from 
the NVA used the five front tables. 
The rear station, just before the cargo 
door, was available to us as SIGINT 
specialists of the MfS. Because we 
did not take part in all flights by this 
aircraft, we installed and removed our 
equipment as required via the cargo 
door. Unfortunately, we lacked the 
resources to retain the equipment 
permanently in the aircraft. 

I felt that the co-operation with our 
‘colleagues’ in the NVA was excellent. 
We worked completely independently, 
but the organisation and management 
of the operations was handled by the 
NVA. 

Due to the higher operating 
altitudes of the An-26 (20,000ft/ 
FL200 or 12,000ft/FL120), our 
SIGINT equipment was able to 
achieve greater penetration depth. 
This in turn led to other roles being 
assigned, albeit without deviating 
from our basic task: the timely 
recognition of plans and intentions 
against the GDR and its Warsaw 
Pact allies. For instance, an analysis 
was carried out on the West German 
C-Netz (Radio Telephone Network 
C), which was then being set up for 
mobile ‘phones. It was to be expected 
that important figures in the political, 
military and economic worlds would 
be the first to use such a modern 
system of communication. 

Special attention was given to 
NATO manoeuvres, for example the 
WINTEX/CIMEX staff training. 
Above all, we received orders to 
provide information required for 
‘RYAN’ — in short, to predict a 
possible surprise nuclear weapon 
strike launched by the US. The 
trauma of the surprise attack on 
the Soviet Union in June 1941 was 





still clearly manifest. Once again, 
the world was living through a 

very dangerous time, especially 
after President Reagan practically 
abandoned the policy of détente 
and claimed that it was possible to 
destroy the East with a decapitation 
strike that would not put the 

West in danger. In terms of the 
‘RYAN’ assignment, there was little 
information we could provide from 
our workplace in the sky. However, 
the bigger picture is always composed 
of many smaller elements. 

An-26 373 flew missions until the 
end of the GDR. The reconnaissance 
operatives of HA III took part in 
these flights on around 150 occasions. 
Later this aircraft served with 
the Luftwaffe of the now united 
Germany. In 1992 it was scrapped 


after a crash landing. 


New pu Mi-8 
and the Grenztruppen 
For my ‘home department’, the 
operations with the An-26 achieved 
very little. Our primary job 
remained the identification of radio 
communications and the location 
of sources that would serve our 
information needs. For example, in 
1983 more than 80 per cent of the 
information in the military field 
was acquired using these SIGINT 
services, and they provided two-thirds 
of our information on opposition 
forces’ ELINT measures. From 
an altitude of several kilometres 
and at high speed, there was little 
that could be uncovered in this 
respect — at least, with the technical 
equipment available to us, which was 
almost exclusively reliant on simple 
manpower. 

In order to acquire this type 
of intelligence, we had to return 


to the ‘low and slow’ regime. In 
addition, such missions needed to 

be flown as close as possible to the 
border. From December 1987 we 
therefore co-operated closely with 
the Grenztruppen (Border Troops of 
the GDR). Only they were allowed 
to fly so near the border. For this, the 
Grenztruppen had their own Mi-8s. 

The starting point for the 
missions was the home base of 
Hubschrauberstaffel 16 (HS-16, 
Helicopter Squadron 16) at 
Nordhausen, in Thuringia. The 
Mi-8T variant was used, as it was for 
the flights around West Berlin. This 
offered the advantage of being able 
to use the same equipment without 
any difficulty. In the meantime, a 
professionally designed work table 
was available for the helicopters. 

As is clear from the corresponding 
order from Minister Mielke, “early 
elucidation of aggression... especially 
in order to prevent a surprise attack 
using nuclear weapons" played a 
dominant role in terms of the basic 
objective and tasks. 

Flights were planned and carried 
out in the immediate vicinity of the 
Inner German Border, practically 
within visual range of the border 
itself. Using a helicopter meant it 
was possible to fly very slowly, if 
necessary. Hovering was part of the 
planned programme, in order to 
determine locations on the ground as 
precisely as possible in advance of an 
accurate reconnaissance of detected 
radio transmissions. Flying from 
Nordhausen, there existed precisely 
defined north and south routes along 
the entire border with West Germany. 

As in the previous operations 
with the An-2, a large number 
of transmissions from valuable 
information sources could be 
identified. However, their analysis and 
processing on the ground was only 
undertaken to a limited extent. Less 
than two years after the start of these 
activities, the MfS no longer existed. 

With the launch of these 
operations with the Grenztruppen, 
we were simultaneously carrying out 
three different aerial reconnaissance 
tasks. These were the helicopter 
missions on our western frontier and 
around West Berlin, and long-range 
SIGINT with the An-26. To give an 
idea of the limited human resources 
involved, all this was done by around 
five personnel. 

Incidentally, like An-26 373, 
Mi-8T 391 flew for a time with the 
‘new’ Luftwaffe. And, like 373, it 


too suffered a crash landing, 
on 25 March 1991. 
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It was а big step from the Rhodesian 
Air Force to professional aerobatic 
pilot, but his versatile aviator made 
it with aplomb — and used all that 

experience to great effect on warbirds 


WORDS: BEN DUNNELL 


t's often said that one of the hardest 

things in sport is knowing when 

to stop. Take Formula One as an 

example. For every Nico Rosberg 
who retires at their peak, there's a 
Graham Hill who arguably carries on 
too long, or a Michael Schumacher 
who makes an ill-advised comeback. 
So it is in many occupations and 
activities demanding a certain level 
of performance, whether physical 
or psychological. There are areas of 
aviation for which that certainly holds 
true. Competitive and display flying 
both require the person at the controls 
to remain fully in tune with the high- 
pressure nature of the environment. 
Start not to enjoy it and your 
attention can drift. That may lead to 
a mistake, and the consequences can 
be serious. 

Nigel Lamb spent more than 35 
years flying in airshows and winning 
competitions, first multiple British 
Aerobatic Championships and then 
the Red Bull Air Race World Series. 
His talent for all of these disparate 
but closely connected disciplines was 
obvious for all to see. Now he’s called 
it quits. No more racing, no more 
displays. As things turned out, it was 
just a couple of days after Nigel took 
the decision to stop display flying 
that I went to interview him at his 
delightful home in rural Oxfordshire. 
Sitting by the fire on a cold afternoon, 


we talked about a career that’s taken 
him all over the world, but which 
began in very different surroundings. 

Like many aviators, Nigel has a 
close family connection to flying. 
“My father was born in Newcastle, 
and hed just turned 18 when, а 
month later, Germany invaded 
Poland. He went into the RAF, 
and through 1940 he was in the 
training system on Tiger Moths and 
Masters. After that he spent the 
whole of the war as a fighter pilot 
on Hurricanes, Spitfires and finally 
Mustangs. He went to France after 
D-Day as a flight commander on No 
19 Squadron, and in July 1944 he 
took over as boss of No 65 Squadron, 
which was in the same wing, No 
122 Wing”. The following month, 
Deryck Lamb was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

“He ended his operational flying 
when he was shot down in September 
1944 attacking a flak barge just to the 
west of Nijmegen on the Waal River, 
10 days before ‘Market Garden’. 

He had to bail out, and I’ve got the 
story from the Dutch policeman — a 
member of the resistance — who was 
standing next to a bunch of German 
staff officers watching the battle. 

“He watched my father parachuting 
down, and, knowing the area really 
well, got to him on his motorbike 


before the Germans. The villagers 
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Nigel Lamb in his Red 
Bull Air Race attire. 


PREDRAG VUCKOVIC/ 
RED BULL CONTENT POOL 
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AEROPLANE MEETS... NIGEL LAMB 


TOP: 

The remains of the 
Rhodesian Air Force 
Vampire FB9 that 
Nigel force-landed 
on 5 January 1977. 
VIA NIGELLAMB 


ABOVE LEFT: 
With Marlboro 
Aerobatic Team 
colleagues lan 
Peacocke (left) 
and Dick Manning 
(centre). 

VIA NIGELLAMB 


ABOVE RIGHT: 
Getting airborne 
in a Rhodesian Air 
Force Alouette 

Ill for a sortie in 
January 1979. 

VIA NIGEL LAMB 


got him into civilian clothing and his 
parachute hidden away. He was a little 
bit burned, and the policeman drove 
my father to a doctor, towards the 
direction the Germans were coming 
from, and got him patched up. 

“Two weeks later he watched 
the bridge being captured by the 
Americans. With the help of the 
Dutch resistance he got back to 
his squadron, which by then was 
at a forward airfield near Brussels. 
They offered him a ground posting, 
which he absolutely didn't want, 
because there were no flying postings 
for squadron leaders. He asked 
whether they had anything for flight 
lieutenants. The only thing they had 
was air-testing Spitfires at 
Castle Bromwich. He got 
himself a demotion, and 
went and worked under Alex 
Henshaw from October 1944 
until he was demobbed in 
July 1945. 

"He was a very good golfer, 
and his first job after the 
war was entertaining clients on the 
golf course for an industrialist that 
hed met during wartime. He gave 
up the golf to go milking cows to 
save enough money for the passage 
to Kenya — he wanted to force an 
interview with someone to get him 
into farming in Rhodesia. He ended 
up tobacco farming south of Salisbury, 
now Harare, until he got involved 
with an English guy who owned a 
farm and turned a fruit farm into a 
timber and cattle farm. That was in 
the eastern highlands, as remote as 





you could ever be from an airfield. 
That’s where I was born, miles from 
aviation. 

The house was full of books — we 
had no TV, no electricity — and it 
had a man in it who didn't talk much 
about flying. He didn't talk about his 
wartime experiences at all. But that's 
where my interest came from. 

“I was massively average at school. 
The first boarding school I went to 
was a tiny little one, only 25 kids, 
just three miles from my house. You 
could see the farm from the school. 
I remember a very, very big moment 
in my life was when a Rhodesian 
Air Force helicopter landed on our 
football pitch. Bear in mind that this 


I managed to steer where 
the Vampire's fuselage would go 
between some small trees and 
used them as an arrester 


was in the mountains, in the middle 
of nowhere. My goodness, that was 
exciting. The pilot let me put his 
helmet on. Then I went to another 
boarding school about 70 miles away, 
definitely desperate to learn to fly. 
The only pathway was the military. 
Iapplied while I was doing my 
A-levels, and being accepted was my 
salvation." 

That was in 1975. Aged 18, 
Nigel started basic flying training 
in Rhodesia on the piston-engined 
Provost Mk52, before going to South 





Africa to undertake jet conversion 
on the Atlas Impala — the locally 
licence-built version of the Aermacchi 
MB326 — with the South African 
Air Force at Langebaan. He was 
part of the first Rhodesian course to 
do so, during 1976. "South Africa 
wasn't able to help us overtly. It was 
all under a great shroud of secrecy. 
We all wore South African uniforms, 
our instructors wore South African 
uniforms, and we trained as South 
Africans. We came back, got our 
wings, and then I did a Vampire 
weapons course. They were desperate 
for counter-insurgency pilots at this 
time, because the war [the so-called 
Rhodesian Bush War] was quite hot." 
It was in the twin-boom 
de Havilland jet that, on 
5 January 1977, Nigel had 
a brush with disaster. “We 
did dual in the T11, but 
there was a shortage of T11s 
because they were starting 
to use some Vampires for 
ground attack in the war, 
helping the Hunters. That was the 
reason wed gone to South Africa. 
Very shortly after going solo on the 
T11 they said we had to go solo on 
the FB9. The FB9 didn't have an 
ejection seat, and nobody knew how 
to get out of one because there was 
no-one around to talk about it... We 
had a brainstorm round the coffee 
table — everybody came up with 
ideas and decided before we went 
flying what we were going to do if 
we had to bail out. Then wed stick 
to whatever our plan was. Mine was 
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a great plan, but with a major flaw: it 
was never intended that my engine 
problem would come at low level. 

“T was doing low-level battle 
formation in an FB9 and the fire 
warning light came on. My plan was 
to pull to just beyond the vertical, try 
and wait for zero speed with straps 
undone and the canopy gone, and 
jump clear of the aeroplane to try and 
avoid being hit by the boom. But my 
plan didn’t work, because I ran out of 
speed. I'd been at idle power at low 
level. I had to re-strap in. 





“T landed in a dry area a few 
hundred metres long next to a small 
stream, and I got away with it. I made 
a lot of bad decisions on the way 
down — I didn't do my drills very 
well — but I didn’t have that much 
time. My idea was to touch down in 
this field with the gear down, and 
then immediately retract the gear to 
take the impact. The gear and flaps 
wouldn't come down because the 
hydraulics had gone, and there was 
no time to pump. Аз I didn't get the 
little bit of lift from the flaps to float 
over the trees, I realised I was going 
to have to go through the trees. T 
managed to steer where the fuselage 
would go between some small trees, 
used them as an arrester and slid to 
a halt. I think I stopped in less than 
150m. It took an hour and 40 minutes 
to come and fetch me by vehicle. Two 
days later I was flying again." 

A big change was in the offing for 
Nigel's air force career. “I wanted to 





go to Hunters, but it was a very small 
squadron and there were no postings. 
For a young guy, helicopters was the 
place to be. You did no extra duties, 
you just flew, and you did a lot of 
flying in the heat of the action. We 
did our first solo on the Alouette 

II, and went on to the Alouette III. 
Later, when I was operational on the 
Alouette П, towards the end of my 
tour the air force somehow managed 
to procure — through some dodgy, 
sanctions-busting means — the Bell 
205, the UH-1H. You felt invincible 
in that thing. We used to fly 50, 60, 
70 hours a month on helicopters. We 
did two to three weeks in the forward 
area and a week at home. 

“I was desperate to go to Hunters 
at this stage, and I was absolutely 
gutted when my boss said, 'Your 
posting's come through’, I opened 
the envelope and it was to become 
a fixed-wing instructor on SF260s. 
But, in hindsight, for my career path 
that instructional period was hugely 
beneficial." 

During 1979's negotiations on the 
Lancaster House Agreement that 
led to Rhodesian independence and 
the foundation of the Republic of 
Zimbabwe, Nigel's father Deryck was 
murdered on the family's farm. "In 
February 1980 there was the election. 
'To everyone's horror, Mugabe got in. 
We were given the option to leave if 
we wanted with three months' notice. 
I didn't know what I wanted to do — 
Iloved the flying, but I really knew 
I had to go. I just didn't think that 
the flying I wanted was to be had in 


Africa. I'd flown helicopters into the 
tiniest places you could ever imagine, 
but in fixed-wing Га only ever landed 
on big runways. The idea of just being 
in a biplane, with the wind in the 
wires, making your own decisions, 
and the whole thing of Alan Cobham, 
barnstorming and aerobatics, was so 
appealing. From the beginning on 
piston Provosts, I loved aerobatics. 





“We only used to get old 
magazines. By the time we got the 
hand-me-downs of Flight they'd been 
through the head of the station, the 
wing commander, the bosses. Finally 
they ended up in a loo somewhere, 
or the coffee table in the crew room. 
One day I was reading it and I 
saw an advert from the Marlboro 
Aerobatic Team — Philip Meeson, 
as it turned out — with a "phone 
number, recruiting for 1980. It was 
now late June 1980. I wrote an 
application... it took a long time, but 
I got a reply. It said I was too young, 
too inexperienced, and recommended 
Iapply to the Rothmans team. 
Rothmans sent me back a letter 
thanking me for my interest, but 
saying they were disbanding that year 
and enclosing the press release. 

“I phoned Philip Meeson, because 
all my air force colleagues were going 
on an admin course for promotion, 
and if I went on that course it was 
going to take so long I knew there 
was no way I was getting out. I 
needed this guy to offer me a job 
now. I rang him on a Wednesday 
evening, and he was quite surprised. 
We had a long conversation, and 
again he told me I was too young, too 
inexperienced. But he told me that if 
ever I was passing through England, I 
should call him, and maybe we could 
go flying in a Pitts Special one day. 
On Thursday morning I told my boss 
I had an interview and I needed three 
weeks’ leave. Slightly disingenuous... 

“T arrived in London on Sunday 
and 'phoned Philip Meeson mid- 
morning. He said, "Where are you?’ I 
replied, T'm in London — I've come 
to see you’. He gave me an interview 
on Tuesday, and it was hilarious. He 
looked at my boss's letter, and said, 
‘Did you write this yourself?’ It was 
quite a nice letter. He told me, 1 
am looking for a pilot next year, I've 
just decided that, but I’m going to 
advertise. You will definitely not have 
a decision before you go home’. Then 
we went flying. I did a lot of flying 
with him, and after 10 days, one night 
over a beer somewhere he said, 'Could 
you guarantee to me that you'll 





LEFT: 

The first time in 

a 'heavy metal' 
warbird': about to 
taxi out for a flight 
in Spencer Flack's 
Sea Fury FB11 
G-FURY at Yeovilton 
in August 1981. The 
owner is standing 
at left. 

VIA NIGEL LAMB 
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CLOCKWISE FROM 
RIGHT: 

1990's Team Toyota 
combine: Pitts S-2As 
for Steve Privett 
and Dick Manning, 
Extra EA230 for 
Nigel. 

KEY COLLECTION 


Filming Dark Blue 
World in The Fighter 
Collection's Spitfire 
LFVb EP120. Apart 
from being given 
elliptical wingtips, 
it was painted in 
the same colours as 
the aircraft used in 
1969's The Battle of 
Britain as sequences 
from that movie 
were interspersed 
with new footage. 
VIA NIGELLAMB 


A Marlboro mirror 
with Pitts S-2As 
G-WREN and 
G-BGSE. 

KEY COLLECTION 


The view back from 
the cockpit of the 
Extra EA230 as 
Team Toyota goes 
through a practice 
display. In this 
aircraft Nigel won 
five of his eight 
British Aerobatic 
Championships. 
KEY COLLECTION 


The Golden Dreams 
Pitts trio in echelon 
formation. 

M. FENTON VIA NIGEL LAMB 
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have a British commercial licence 
by the end of March next year?’ Т 
absolutely guarantee it’. ‘In that case, 
you've got a job'." 

Flying a mixture of Pitts 5-15 and 
S-2A Specials, the Marlboro team 
— also comprising Philip Meeson 
and John Taylor — was now the 
UK's leading sponsored aerobatic 
display outfit. Training before the 
1981 season, Nigel found the learning 
curve “unbelievably hard... on planet 
earth, no-one's fallen out of more 
formation loops than me. We had to 
practise solos, duos and trios". Having 
done all that over numerous locations 
around the country, Nigel's first public 
display was a solo at an off-airfield 
location in Gloucestershire. "I got the 
CAA permission, looked at Philip 
and said, "This is going to be really 
hard’. ‘Never mind’, he said. “ГЇЇ give 
the CAA your ’phone number, so if 
there are any problems they can call 
you on Monday morning’. That was 
his humour. I went off and did it.” 


Right from the start, the schedule 
was punishing. “We did 110-120 
displays per year. You might launch, 
do a duo at a county fair, split up and 
each go off somewhere and do a solo, 
meet back together and do a trio, 
then split up again for another duo, 
and finish a show as a trio. We only 
did the trios at the big events, like 
the British Grand Prix. And we did it 
all without GPS. There was a period 
in 1985 where we did 14 displays 
in three days — two times five and 
one times four on a Bank Holiday 
weekend, every one at a different 
location”. For a young pilot, it was a 
fantastic grounding in the air display 
world. 

During 1985, with Philip Meeson 
more involved in his Channel Express 
airline business, Nigel became a 
partner in the Marlboro team’s 
operating company. He was also 
honing his individual aerobatic skills, 
his aim to compete in the 1986 World 
Aerobatic Championships at South 
Cerney. “We pitched to Marlboro an 
idea that Philip and I would have two 
Zlin 50s and do a few appearances 
at airshows, but mostly train to try 
and become world champion. Philip 
was four times British champion at 
that time... but they wanted so much 
display work that it didn't make sense 
to get the Zlins. 

"Richard Goode heard we were 
looking for an aeroplane, and he 
had an Extra 230 project on the 
go. He decided he wanted to sell it, 
so we bought it. I hadn't entered a 


competition in my life, so I bought 
all the books, the Aresti diagrams, 
and started studying like crazy. We 
managed to get the Extra into the air 
on 15 February 1986, and the British 
championships took place in May. 

I had two-and-a-half months to go 
from nothing to unlimited standard. 
It was such hard work". But it paid 
off. Philip came first, Nigel second. 
At South Cerney, Nigel was part 

of the British team alongside Pete 
Kynsey, Tony Bianchi, John Harper, 
Тап Padden and Diana Britten. He 
ended up 18th. 





Nigel and his wife Hilary, herself 
an excellent aerobatic pilot, bought 
the operating company outright in 
1987 — as Aerobatic Displays Ltd, 
they still run it. But with cigarette 
advertising under threat, change 
was in the offing. "We had a huge 
sponsor search in 1988", Nigel 
remembers. "The one company 
we crossed off the list was Toyota, 
because they'd just finished with 
Brian Lecomber, and they were 
into ballooning. We got a call from 
them... they wanted a formation”. 
For 1989, that was the start of Team 
Toyota, initially with two Pitts S-2As 
flown by Steve Privett and ex- 
Marlboro man Dick Manning. 

“Td kept a little deal going with 
Marlboro”, continues Nigel, “for 
about half a dozen displays per year 
and a few other things with the 
Extra 230. Then I got a wonderful 
letter from the head of [UK Toyota 
importer] Inchcape, congratulating 
me on winning the British aerobatic 
title — he'd read a little piece in 
the back of the Telegraph. He said, 
‘I noted their misprint in that 
they referred to the aircraft as the 
Marlboro Extra 230’. It was like 
manna from heaven. I was now able 
to write directly to the guy at the top, 
saying that actually they hadn't got it 
wrong, as much as wed love to have 
the aeroplane in the Toyota fleet. 
He came back and said the only way 
they could do it was off the Lexus 
budget". This sponsorship from 
Toyota’s luxury car brand allowed 
first the Extra 230 and then a new 
300 to make Team Toyota into a 
three-ship, with contrasting aircraft 
and colour schemes. 

That worked very well, but in 
seeking to renew the backing at 
the end of 1993, Nigel says, “I 
could see that we would have to 
wait so long for a proper deal with 
Toyota, and I wanted a break". Now 
fresh opportunities presented 
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RIGHT: 

A wonderfully 

tight OFMC pair 
formation during 
Duxford's 2014 
D-Day show — 
Nigel in the Spitfire, 
Alister Kay in P-51D 
Ferocious Frankie. 
BEN DUNNELL 


BELOW RIGHT: 
Flying MH434 with 
'Jetman' Yves Rossy 
over Switzerland in 
2012. BREITLING 








themselves. "In 1987, Ray Hanna said 
to me, 'Here, when are you going to 
come and fly some displays for us, 
then?' We got on really well. I said, 
"Ray, Id love to, but every weekend 
уоште flying displays Tm running 

my business, and I’m flying displays 
as well'. It wasn't really possible. In 
1993 I became involved a bit with the 
Old Flying Machine Company — I 
flew the Spitfire for the first time 

on 5 June. That's when I met Alex 
Henshaw, because 1993 was the 50th 
anniversary of MH434. He was at 
Duxford; I was behind him in the 
lunch queue, I introduced myself to 
him, and he remembered my father. 
Then in 1994 I had more time, and 

I started doing loads of flying for 
OFMC." 

Nigel had first sampled a heavy 
piston-engined warbird at RNAS 
Yeovilton in 1981, when Spencer 
Flack let him fly his Sea Fury FB11, 
G-FURY. That and his time in 
Rhodesia meant powerful propeller- 
driven taildraggers were nothing new. 
"When I was 18 I was flying piston 
Provosts. They 
had pneumatic 
brakes, which 
are a bit ofa 
challenge in 


€ The pleasure of 
flying and displaying 


The warbirds aside, Nigel became 
a part-time captain for MK Airlines 
on the Douglas DC-8 freighter, its 
founder Mike Kruger having been an 
old air force colleague. He was also 
approached by ex-Red Arrows leader 
Tim Miller about using the Extra and 
Pitts fleet for a series of appearances 
in Malaysia. Connected with a wish- 
fulfilment TV programme sponsored 
by Benson & Hedges, the result was 
the Golden Dreams Aerobatic Team. 
From 1994, it operated in Asia for 
five years, becoming the first civilian 
formation team to fly in China at the 
1996 Zhuhai show. 

A new and productive sponsor 
association began in 1999. That was 
the first year of the OFMC’s Breitling 
Fighters team, and Nigel flew for it 
all summer. But in September came 
the terrible tragedy of Mark Hanna’s 
death, after the Hispano Buchón 
crashed at Sabadell in Barcelona. 
"After Mark died, Ray had a good 
think about what he wanted to do. He 
asked me, if he and Breitling wanted 
to carry on, whether I'd consider 
managing it and 
flying. Mark was 
an impossible 
guy to replace, to 
be honest. That 


a Spitfire for a warbird Was п the was his world, 

someone who’s and I was on the 
never used them. moment. You can fringes of it, but 
They had a consciously feel how I was used to the 
supercharger, so S e Eu airshow scene. It 
the operation of much fun 1—15 | was a sad way to 


power, mixture 

and pitch was the same. And they 
had a tailwheel. So, flying the Spitfire 
was an absolute walk in the park, 

but not from the perspective of the 
responsibility. On the first flight, 

that was overwhelming. A Spitfire is 
very easy to fly, but it’s the operating 
of it that’s much more complicated. 
The aerobatics you do in it are 
unbelievably basic. You're used to 
doing unlimited aerobatics, and now 
all you're doing is looping, Cuban-ing 
and so forth. 





“The beauty for me was that the 
pleasure of flying and displaying a 
warbird was in the moment. You 
go round a loop in a Spitfire and it 
takes one-and-a-half times as long 
as in an Extra. You've got so much 
time to think. Doing a flat turn, an 
oblique loop or whatever, you can 
consciously be feeling how much fun 
and how fantastic it is. You've got 
so much capacity to look over your 
temperatures and pressures, and keep 
abreast and see the big picture." 


become involved 
in something amazing." 

Flying for, and managing, OFMC 
in the Breitling era meant a lot of 
displays at home and abroad, plenty 
of corporate work, and filming. Dark 
Blue World, about Czechoslovak pilots 
in the wartime КАЕ, was the first 
movie in which Nigel was involved. 
"It was early 2000, and our Spitfire 
wasnt flying — the engine was in 
pieces, being rebuilt... One day I was 
getting really panicky: "What are we 
going to do?’ Then I saw Stephen 
Grey doing a display practice in 
EP120 [The Fighter Collection's 
МКУ]. I got up out of my chair, went 
over to Stephen as he was walking 
back to the hangar, and asked him if 
we could rent EP120. He agreed, so 
we used that and Robs Lamplough's 
MEKVIIT'. Having filmed Dark Blue 
World at Hradcany in the Czech 
Republic, Nigel, Robs and Lee 
Proudfoot returned to the country 
during 2001 to make Harts War, this 
time flying a pair of P-51Ds. 

The end of the 2003 season marked 
the conclusion of the OFMC's 





Breitling deal, though the team re- 
formed for a farewell at the following 
year's Warbirds over Wanaka show. 
Nigel naturally carried on flying the 
Spitfire and Mustang for OFMC, 
often in their much-acclaimed close 
formation duo display, and acted as 
chief pilot on the World War One 
movie Flyboys. But historic aviation 
increasingly had to play second fiddle 
to a very different type of flying, one 
that got his competitive juices flowing 
again: the Red Bull Air Race series. 

"A friend of mine who was in it 
sent me a little video clip", Nigel 
recalls, “and it just blew my mind. I 
thought it was the most fantastic idea. 
It lit my imagination, and I wanted 
in’. Nigel joined the championship 
part-way through 2005. After some 
persuasion, Breitling started to 
sponsor him. It was to be another 
successful tie-up. Flying an MXS-R 
built by American manufacturer MX 
Aircraft, Nigel became the 2014 
champion, having scored his first 
race win in round three at Putrajaya, 
Malaysia, and followed that up with 
second places in each of the five 
remaining rounds. 
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'This triumph was а family affair. 
In 2009, James Allison — then 
technical director of the Renault 
F1 team, latterly of Ferrari and now 
Mercedes, and son of former warbird 
pilot ACM Sir John Allison — wrote 
for Nigel a piece of software, ^which 
helped me understand all the tracks 
and how to go about racing". Initially, 
Nigel says, “I tried to fly too much 
like the computer", but he learned 
as time went on. His eldest son Max 
graduated in engineering during 
2014, and went to Modena to be 
taught by James Allison how to use 
the software. After that breakthrough 
win in Malaysia, Max travelled with 
his father to every race, and proved 
invaluable. "That's what gave me the 
consistency", says Nigel. With more 
advanced tools at his disposal, Max 
now works for French pilot Mika 
Brageot, who has bought the Breitling 
Racing Team and is competing in his 
first season in the Red Bull Air Race 
Master Class. 

As things turned out, 2016 was a 
decisive year. Before the start of the 
Red Bull Air Race championship, 
Nigel decided to make it his last 


season in the sport. "You can't do this 
kind of thing unless you're completely 
passionate and focused and motivated 
to be at the highest level all the time", 
he says. “Physically I wasn’t struggling 
at all, but I knew that one day I would 
probably wake up when it's really 
windy or difficult track conditions and 
go, Td rather not fly today’. I never, 
ever wanted that to happen, so T 
decided to quit earlier rather than too 
late. I finished with a burning desire 
to try and win". He ended up a fine 
fourth in the standings. 





It was, to some extent, a similar 
story when it came to giving up 
display flying. In the wake of the 
Shoreham accident and its after- 
effects, Nigel is far from alone in 
having taken stock. "Whether it's 
to fulfil the requirements of a film 
director, or it's competition aerobatics, 
or it's an air display or whatever, you 
fly the machine to go and do the 
‘mission’. Now I sit here and think, 
‘How much do I really want to carry 
on doing it, given how much has 
changed in the last year?’ 


"To do a whole load of extra work 
to make it happen is no problem at 
all... but if you're not getting real 
enjoyment from it, you think, Tve got 
a family, I could be doing other things 
than sitting here not having a fun 
time flying this display’. That saps the 
drive, and the moment you get that 
sapping of the passion and the drive, 
in this game you need to leave it to 
people who are driven, because I think 
complacency is bound to come in.” 

As it turned out, Nigel’s final 
Spitfire flight was on a beautiful 
September evening in 2016, taking 
MH434 home from the Goodwood 
Revival to Duxford. He has since 
flown the OFMC’s Mustang Ferocious 
Frankie for what was probably his 
last warbird trip. Reflecting on more 
than 30 years of display flying, Nigel 
says, “I’ve gone to amazing places... 
I’ve been so lucky”. In turn, the 
aviation scene has been fortunate 
to benefit from his dedication and 
ability, whether in high-performance 
aerobatic aircraft or some of the finest 
historic aeroplanes. That’s 


something he can look back 


on with great satisfaction. 








TOP: 

The Old Flying 
Machine Company's 
Spitfire IX MH434 
was a most 
cherished mount. 
KATSUHIKO TOKUNAGA/BREITLING 


ABOVE: 

Nigel's last Spitfire 
flight: the trip back 
from the 2016 
Goodwood Revival 
in MH434, John 
Dodd his wingman 
with P-51D Miss 
Helen. 

DAVID WHITWORTH 


ABOVE LEFT: 
Passing through a 
Red Bull Air Race 
gate in the Breitling- 
backed MXS-R at 
the Budapest round 
in 2016. 


ARMIN WALCHER/ 
RED BULL CONTENT POOL 
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WORDS & PHOTOGRAPHY: 
MIKE HOOKS 


Mike Hooks began his aviation photography career in 1945 
with a simple box camera, moving on to an Ensign folding 
camera in about 1948, and later to a Voigtlander Vito В. He 
converted to colour in the 1950s, and went on to build one ofthe 


UK's most extensive archives of Kodachrome transparencies 





DRAGON RAPIDE 


The classic de Havilland airliner's post-war service involved a host of different operators 


MAIN PICTURE: Used in the 1950s by the Automobile 
Association for aerial patrols, G-AHKV was formerly Dominie 


NR693. It served with British European Airways from 1946-52, 


spent 1955 flying over London with neon advertising signs 
for the Sky Neon Aviation Company of Croydon, and finished 
its life with the ignominy — after a lapsed C of A — of being 
burned by the Birmingham Airport fire section in 1969. 


Formerly with the Air Transport Auxiliary at White 

Waltham as NF886 before becoming G-ALPK with the 
Lancashire Aircraft Corporation in May 1949, this Rapide, 
seen at Blackbushe in September 1965, was last used by the 
Parachute Regiment Freefall Club at Netheravon in 1966-67. 
It was broken up there for spares during July 1968. 


Taken on charge in April 1941, this Rapide was X7344 

during its wartime RAF service as a Dominie, before being 
registered to Scottish Airways in October 1943 as G-AGJG. 
Here it is at Thruxton, probably in May 1962, when it was 
operated by the Christchurch Aero Club. Later the subject of 
a 27-year restoration to airworthiness at Duxford, it is owned 
by David and Mark Miller and operated in its original Scottish 
Airways wartime colours. 
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Visiting Biggin Hill in 1960 while with Trans-European 
Aviation from Fairwood Common, G-ALBA was ex-NR733. 
It was withdrawn at Baginton in September 1964 after the 
C of A lapsed and was scrapped there in November that year. 


A smart scheme on G-APJW (ex-X7437) at Coventry for 
a Shackleton Sales Weekend. It had been converted 
into a Rapide Mk4 in 1959. The machine went to France as 
F-BHOB in 1962, initially with the Aéro-Club Centre Alsace 
at Colmar, then the Aéro-Club du Normandie at Rouen. After 
service with Transair of Bordeaux its C of A was suspended in 
February 1970 at St Nazaire. 


Used by Westland, first as X7321 from October 1940 and 

then G-AHLF from April 1946, this Rapide continued to be 
flown by the company until February 1958. Here it is at Biggin 
Hill in February 1960 before being roaded to Portsmouth that 
year. Portsmouth was where it was burned during December 
1962 on the municipal rubbish dump. 
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BATTLE OF FlyPast takes a close look at this pivotal 1942 
clash, in which American air power made a 


MIDWAY SPECIAL significant difference. 


FEATURING: GRUMMAN AVENGER - Continuing the Pacific theme, we describe a 
newly restored Grumman Avenger that is now flying in the US. 
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This 100-page special publication from the team behind FlyPast Д P. = /| Е 
magazine pays tribute to all who built, maintained and flew I 
Lancasters, past and present. Using extensive archive images, 

renowned aviation writers and researchers present an incredible 

salute to an incredible aircraft. 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 

* A tribute to the man who designed the Lancaster, Roy Chadwick 

* How and where Lancasters were built 

* From the disaster of the Manchester to the triumph of the Lancaster 

* Potted histories of 75 Lancasters, from the earliest to the survivors 

* Wartime operations and crew exploits 

* Test-beds and trials airframes 

* Legacy, the Lancaster ‘family’, the York and Lancastrian transports, 
the Lincoln and the Shackleton 
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A staged photo of an A-20C-BO 
Havoc — probably 41-19635, 
built as an RAF Boston but 
diverted to the USAAF — 
at Langley Field, Virginia 
in July 1942. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
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Armée de l'Air 
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сес. 


he Douglas 
DB-7/A-20 family is 
usually underrated, 
despite its 
successful use by 
most of the major Allied 
combatants — although it was 
not their first choice. It was in 
front-line combat service from 
1939, with the French Armée 
de l'Air, to 1945 and beyond, 
and it was popular with air and 
groundcrews. The type was 
able to accept increases in 
armament, armour and 
equipment and remain a useful 
and effective medium bomber. 
Yet its early days required 
much luck, and support from 
customers who were 
desperate for any aircraft at all. 
The concept of a fast, 
twin-engine, multi-crew 
bomber grew in viability 
during the 1930s. In March 
1936, a private venture was 
proposed by the Northrop 
Corporation led by Donald 
Douglas, with Jack Northrop 
defining the concept and the 
detailed design coming from 
Ed Heinemann. Called the 
Model 7A, this observation 
and attack aircraft was to be 
powered by two 425hp Pratt & 
Whitney R-985 engines, carry a 
crew of three with a maximum 


— — A success from 
uncertain b 


- 


weight of 9,5001Ь and a bomb 
load of 1,000lb, and be 
defended by six .30-calibre 
guns. It was regarded as a 
multi-role type, having an 
option for an interchangeable 
observation compartment that 
could be fitted in the bomb 
bay. Top speed was expected 
to be 250mph. 

Lacking interest from the US 
military, and with recognition 
that it was essentially 
underpowered, the idea was 
shelved until 1937. It was 
revived in response to a US 
Army Air Corps (AAC) 
specification for an aircraft 
with a range of 1,200 miles, a 
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top speed of 200mph, and 
which carried a 1,200lb bomb 
load. The Northrop company, 
meanwhile, had become a 
wholly owned subsidiary of 
Douglas Aircraft, and Ed 
Heinemann took over design 
work. Other entries into the 
competition were the North 
American NA-40, the 
Stearman X-100, the Martin 
Model 167F, and the Bell 
Model 9. All but the Bell 
design were built by the 
manufacturers at their own 
cost, with the NA-40 and 
Martin 167F later being 
developed into successful 
types in their own right. 





ABOVE: The ill-fated — and somewhat ungainly — Douglas Model 
7B, which attracted the attention of the French. 





m" 3 


ABOVE: Although a US Army 
Air Corps requirement entered 
the equation early in the type's 
gestation, it took some time 

for the US forces to adopt what 
became the A-20. This is an early 
A-20A model. usar 


The revised Model 7B flew 
for the first time on 26 
October 1938. It was powered 
by a pair of 1,100hp Pratt & 
Whitney R-1830 Twin Wasp 
engines to a speed of more 
than 300mph, remarkable for a 
bomber. It was not just fast, 
but well-armed, too. The 
'solid'-nose version carried a 
(for the time remarkable) 
battery of six .30in and two 
.50in machine guns, while the 
glazed bombardier nose could 
still be fitted with fixed 
forward-firing guns in cheek 
blisters. If the bombardier or 
observer positions weren't 
fitted, the aircraft was to be 
operated by just two crew, a 
pilot and a rear gunner. The 
latter was provided with a 
manually operated dorsal 
turret that could be retracted 
to an almost flush position, 
and another flexibly mounted 
ventral gun. It was unusual in 
having a dihedral tailplane and 
tricycle undercarriage. 
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The new machine was 
demonstrated to AAC officials 
but rapidly gained the 
attention of a French 
purchasing commission that 
was then looking at 
armaments in America. Initial 
interest solidified into serious 
intent, and the French were, 
with cautious American 
government approval, able to 
become involved in the tests. 
This had an unforeseen 
consequence. When the sole 
Model 7B crashed after an 
engine failure while 
demonstrating its engine-out 
capability on 23 January 1939, 
costing the life of pilot John 
Cable, the press discovered 
that the badly injured crewman 
aboard was Capt Maurice 
Chemidlin of the Armée de 
l'Air. Congress having voted in 
June 1939 to maintain an arms 
embargo upon all European 
powers, isolationists 
pressurised the US 
government about the 
potential sale. AAC chief Gen 
Henry H. 'Hap' Arnold and 
even President Roosevelt were 
expected to apologise. 
Nevertheless, what could have 
been the end of the Douglas 
project was saved by the 
French going ahead and 
ordering 100 Model 7Bs on 15 
February 1939. 


FAMILY NAMES 


The models, designations 
and names for the A-20 
family are complicated. 
Broadly, the type was 
known throughout the 
British Commonwealth as 
the Boston, with common 
mark numbers appended. 
The exceptions here were 
the night fighter and 
interdiction types, which 
were named Havoc after 
an abortive suggestion of 
Ranger. In US service, 
they were mostly the A-20 
for the attack bomber 
version, or P-70 for the 
night fighter; the name 
Havoc was officially 
adopted by the US for all 
versions, though it was 
less used in practice. The 
French called it the DB-7 
B-3 or ‘the Douglas’. 


converted into a Havoc І. AEROPLANE 


Model 7A: Concept, not built. 


Model 7B: Single prototype 
with two 1,100hp Pratt & 
Whitney R-1830-S3C3-G Twin 
Wasp engines. 


DB-7: First production type 
(for France); 270 built, using 
the Model 7В% wing, a new, 
deeper fuselage and 1,100hp 
Pratt & Whitney R-1830- 
$3C4-G engines. Sub-variants 
were 20 Boston Is diverted 
from French orders to Britain, 
with R-1830-S3C3-G engines, 
and the Boston II with 
-S3C4-Gs. Early Bostons were 
converted to what were later 
known as Havoc night 
fighters, initially as the Havoc 
IV, then the Havoc | 
(Intruder), the Havoc I (Night 
Fighter), Havoc | (Pandora) 
— itself previously the Havoc 
Ill — and the Havoc | 
(Turbinlite). 


DB-7A: Improved type for 
France with larger vertical tail, 
incorporated for greater 
directional control with the 
more powerful 1,600hp 
Wright R-2600-A5B engines. 
It also had a stronger airframe 
and undercarriage. All 100 of 
these were delivered to the 
UK after the fall of France, 
and entered service as Havoc 
Il night fighters, fitted with 
airborne intercept radar and a 
solid gun nose, and with two 
crew, a pilot and an Al radar 
operator in the upper 
gunners position, with the 





defensive guns removed. Of 
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ABOVE: Boston | BD111 was among the aircraft diverted to the RAF from French orders. It was later 
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these, 39 were converted to 


Havoc Il (Turbinlite) standard. 


Martin-Baker was responsible 
for the design of a nose 
configuration with 12 .303 
guns that was fitted to many 
Havoc night fighters. Heston 
Aircraft produced about 100 
noses, for which design work 
was completed in just 
two-and-a-half months. 


Boston 111: With 
manufacturer's designation 
DB-7B, this version was 
purchased by the Air Ministry 
rather than taken over from 
French orders, fitted with a 
glazed nose and British 
instrumentation and 
armament. A total of 300 
were supplied. The DB-73 
was the French-ordered (to 
the tune of 481 examples) 
version of the DB-7B, 
identical structurally to the 
British order, except for 
French instruments and 
armament — it too was 
named as the Boston III when 
entering British service. Some 
Mkllls were modified as the 
Boston III (Intruder) with a 
four-20mm belly gun pack, 
while there were at least three 
Boston lll (Turbinlite) 
conversions. 


DB-7C: 48 ordered by the 
Dutch government in exile for 
the Netherlands East Indies, 
equipped with 1,600hp 
Wright R-2600-A5B engines 
and an interchangeable nose, 
either with a bomb aimer's 
position or four Z0mm 


ex = 





cannon, and with torpedo 
equipment. Several ended up 
in Australia as the Boston III 
type (discussed in the ‘In 
Service’ section), and 14 were 
converted with glazed noses 
as the RA-20A for use 
Stateside as trainers, not 
being suitable for combat. 


A-20 (no suffix): The first 63 
examples purchased directly 
by the US Army Air Corps, 
essentially of DB-73 standard, 
but intended for high-altitude 
bombing and fitted with 
turbo-superchargers for the 
Wright R-2600-7 engines on 
the outside of the nacelles. 
Only one was built in this 
form, as the engine proved 
troublesome and the AAC 
dropped the role. The rest 
were completed as A-20As. 
These were quickly followed 
by 143 examples of the 
A-20A proper, with 1,600hp 
R-2600-11 engines. 


A-20B: Development of 
A-20A with horizontal rather 
than vertical bomb stowage in 
the rear bay, and revised nose 
glazing — 999 were built, 
eight being diverted to the 
US Navy as BD-2 high-speed 
target tugs, albeit retaining 
the Navy's ‘BD’ bomber 
designation. They remained 

in service until 1946. A single 
XA-20B was a multi-turret 
experimental version not 
proceeded with, and in 1942 
the remaining aircraft were 
re-designated RA-20A as 
restricted from combat use. Ө 
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ABOVE: A rare colour shot from 1941 of a US Army Air Corps A-20A ABOVE: A-20C 42-33253 Dina Mite (formerly RAF Boston Ill AL331) 


operated by the 3rd Bombardment Group. NAsM 


A-20C: An attempt early in 
1941 — before the US entry 
into the war — to standardise a 
common British and American 
version. Finally, the vital 
self-sealing fuel tanks and 
further armour were added. 

An additional pair of fixed 
forward-firing guns were fitted 
in cheek blisters, and it was 
powered by Wright R-2600-23 
engines instead of the earlier -3 
or -11 versions. The extra 
weight resulted in a drop in top 
speed from 350mph on the 
A-20A to 342mph on the 
A-20C. The British 
Commonwealth version was 
the Boston Illa, which had 
.303-calibre machine guns 
instead of the US .30 guns, and 
usually an extended carburettor 
air intake above the cowling to 
include tropical filters. US Army 
Air Force (AAF) A-20Cs had 
individual exhaust stacks 
instead of an exhaust collector 
ring on the 1,600hp R-2600-23 
engines, which resulted in a 
theoretical increase in top 


speed of 15mph. 


tracked undercarriage. USA 


A-20D: A paper-concept 
lightweight version with 
R-2600-7 engines. 


A-20E: Modified A-20s with 
A-20B engines and other 
changes. 


XA-20F: Single A-20A with 
experimental dorsal and 
ventral low-profile power- 
operated turrets as later 

used in production on the 
Douglas A-26 Invader, and 
trialled with a 37mm cannon in 
the nose. 


A-20G: Main model in 
production terms with 
R-2600-23 engines, and six 
nose-mounted .50in Browning 
guns (or four 20mm cannon). 
Some 2,850 were built. The 
main visible revision during 
production was the 
replacement of the by then 
very obsolete open dorsal 
position with a Martin turret 
carrying two .50in guns in a 
widened rear fuselage and the 
ventral .30in gun replaced by 





shows off the port outer cheek-mounted gun. usar 


а .50in example. Two wing 
hardpoints allowed the 
carriage of two more 500lb 
bombs. The CA-20G was an 
Air Transport Command 
freighter version. 


A-20H: G model with 1,700hp 
R-2600-29 engines, as the -23 
was being discontinued. 412 
were built, and the TA-20H 
was a trainer conversion. 


A-20J: A-20G with the 
improved Plexiglas frameless 
glazed nose. Intended as a 
lead ship for A-20G 
formations, unfortunately it 
proved slower than the G 
model, with a maximum speed 
of 317mph at 12,700ft. It was 
supplied to the UK as the 
Boston IV, while the A-20K 
was simply an H with a J-type 
nose. Of the 413 built, 90 
went to the RAF as the Boston 
V. The TA-20K was another 
trainer version. 


P-70: The night fighter 
version. When the AAF found 


TRACKED GEAR 


itself without any real night 
fighter capability, it followed 
the RAF' lead with the original 
night fighter Havoc concept 
by creating the prototype 
XP-70 from the 15th A-20, 
powered by R-2600-7s. It was 
modified with four ventral 
20mm cannon and British А! 
MkIV radar in a solid nose. 
This was followed by 59 P-70 
night fighters adapted from 
A-20 bombers. The next 
model was the P-70A-1, 39 
former A-20Cs with R-2600-23 
engines and six or eight .50in 
guns in a ventral tray. The 
P-70A-2 was an A-20G with 
the defensive armament 
removed and the nose guns 
retained; 65 were converted. 
Further trials resulted in the 
P-70B-1, a single A-20G with a 
SCR-720 centimetric radar and 
six forward-firing .50in guns. 
This led to the P-70B-2, 105 
examples of A-20G and J 
standard fitted with the 
SCR-720 or -729 radar and six 
or eight .50in guns in a ventral 
tray. 





The British company Dowty developed a multi-wheel 
tracked undercarriage system. After trials on lighter and 
slower types, it was used on an A-20C and later an A-20H, 
as they had the advantage of a nosewheel configuration 
and higher weights and speeds. Trials demonstrated that 
objects up to 9in in size could be traversed by the tracked 
main gear, while on soft ground, such as mud and sand, 
the tracks continued to function on the surface while the 
nosewheel became completely buried. One Boston was 
modified with twin tails, but there was no advantage 


found. 
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ABOVE: A bomb-toting Boston IV on a test flight over the UK. This variant was equivalent to the AAF's 
A-20J, itself an A-20G with a Plexiglas nose. KEY COLLECTION 


F-3: The photo-reconnaissance 
derivative. The prototype XF-3 
was powered by turbo- 
supercharged R-2600-7 
engines and fitted with T-3A 





during 1941. AEROPLANE 


TURBINLITE AND 
‘PANDORA’ 


cameras, retaining the 
defensive armament of the 
A-20. The powerplants proved 
troublesome, so it was later 
given R-2600-3s and 


ABOVE: Turbinlite Havoc Il AH570 of No 1459 (Fighter) Flight at Hunsdon, Hertfordshire, 





During late 1940, the limitations of RAF 
night fighter capability became evident, 
and a number of experimental trials 
were conducted. One idea was to mount 
a very powerful searchlight in a Havoc 
equipped with an Al radar operator and 
pilot, guided initially by ground control 
radar to find and illuminate bombers, 
which would then be attacked by 
accompanying single-seat fighters. The 
need for a heavier aircraft was because it 
had to carry the operator, radar, and the 
batteries and light itself. 

The system settled on was a Helmore 
Turbinlite 2,700 million-candela 
searchlight. It was mounted in the nose 
of a Havoc behind flat glazing, with the 
arrowhead aerials of the radar and 
wing-mounted dipole aerials alongside. 
Fighter support was provided by Hawker 
Hurricanes. The searchlight was 
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developed by RAF officer William 
Helmore and produced by GEC. While 
the technical elements were reliable, the 
logistics of operating a close formation 
of aircraft at night and then reacting 
accurately to the sudden use of a 
powerful searchlight proved 
cumbersome. The system was out- 


This Long Aerial Mine-equipped Havoc І, BT465 Frances from 
Middle Wallop-based No 93 Squadron, was credited with one 
He 111 destroyed and another probable. AEROPLANE 


transferred to the US Navy for 
evaluation for use by the US 
Marine Corps in 1940 as the 
sole BD-1. Two more A-20s 
were completed as YF-3s, 


fitted with the same engines 
as the XF-3, but also having a 
(unique to the type) manned 
twin .30-calibre gun position in 
the tail. The production 
reconnaissance version was 
intended for night use, and 
designated F-3A. The 46 built 
were transparent-nosed A-20J 
and A-20K models with the 
nose guns removed to enable 
the incorporation of cameras 
in the nose. Additional K-198, 
K-17 or K-22 cameras were 
installed in the bomb bay, and 
photoflash bombs could be 
carried in the forward section 
of the bomb bay. 


O-53: Intended as an 
observation aircraft, harking 
back to the original type 
concept. Although 1,489 were 
ordered, they were cancelled 
in June 1942 before any 


evolved by radar developments, notably 
the centimetric type, and the Turbinlite 
Havocs were withdrawn in early 1943. 
Some of the Havocs had previously 
been used in an even more bizarre 
experiment, involving a weapon known 
as the Long Aerial Mine (LAM) and 
codenamed 'Pandora'. Initially tried with 
obsolete Handley Page Harrows, it was 
an explosive on a 2,000ft-long cable 
attached to a parachute. This was 
dropped over the sea in front of 
approaching German bombers, hoping 
that the bombers would snag the cable 
and drag the explosive onto themselves. 
Twenty converted Havocs, first with the 
designation Havoc III, then later Havoc | 
(Pandora), equipped No 420 Flight — 
subsequently redesignated as No 93 
Squadron — but with only one 
confirmed victory the unit was 
disbanded and the Havocs re-allocated. 
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A completed А-20 being pulled from the assembly line at the Long 
Beach, California, factory. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


== he A-20 was a 


conventional stressed- 
skin aluminium alloy 
[| semi-monocoque 
aircraft, with single-spar wings, 
and a two-spar horizontal fin 


and tailplane. Rudder, 
elevators and ailerons 
fabric-covered, the tai 


SPECIFICATIONS: DB-7B/BOSTON III 


POWERPLANTS: 


DIMENSIONS: 


WEIGHTS: 


ARMAMENT: 


PERFORMANCE: 


CREW: 


having a marked dihedral to 
clear the airflow from the 
nacelles. The early triangular 


unit, though handling was 
good with either. Split flaps 
were fitted inboard and 
outboard of the engine 
nacelles. The original design 


were 
Iplane 


Two Wright Cyclone GR-2600-AS5Bs, 
1,600hp each 


Length: 47ft 3in (14.40m) 
Height: 18ft 1in (5.51m) 
Wingspan: 61ft 4in (18.69m) 


Empty: 15,05116 (6,827kg) 
Maximum: 21,580lb (9,790kg) 


Maximum bomb load: 2,000lb (907kg) 
Defensive: Four fixed .303in Browning 
machine guns in nose, twin flexibly 
mounted Browning .303in guns in dorsal 
position, one flexibly mounted .303 VGO 
in ventral position 


Maximum speed (sea level): 311mph 
(500km/h) 

Cruise speed: 273mph (439 km/h) 
Normal range: 535 miles (845km) 
Service ceiling: 25,170ft (7,672m) 


Two to four (pilot, gunner, bomb aimer 
and ventral gunner) 


tail was supplanted by a larger 


was very clean, the engine 
nacelles being completely 
without excrescence. 

The tricycle retractable 
undercarriage had single oleo 
legs. The aircraft used 
hydraulic systems for the 
undercarriage, bomb doors 
and flaps. Early examples had 
no back-up system, but from 
the Boston Ill onwards the 
type featured a compressed air 
cylinder to blow down the 
wheels. 

The propellers were 
constant-speed, fully 
featherable hydromatic units. 
Oil coolers on the inboard side 
of the nacelles had thermostat- 
controlled cooling flaps. The 
lights, oil dilution system, 
engine fire extinguisher 
system, forward-firing guns, 
camera drive and timing and 
heating for the pitot head 
were all electrically powered. 

One innovation was that the 
design was structured to make 
it easy to break down into 
sub-assemblies, both for 
transport and repair. Each wing 





could be separated into two 
sections. The tail surfaces were 
separate units, as was the 
nose, which detached along a 
vertical bulkhead in front of 
the cockpit. The fuselage 
could also be bisected. 

In March 1940, Douglas 
stated that orders in hand for 
France, Great Britain and the 
US Army Air Corps totalled 
US$75,000,000. In response to 
this demand, Douglas was 
running the Santa Monica 
plant 24 hours a day before 
the US entry into the war, 
augmented by the new factory 
at Long Beach, both taking 
advantage of the Californian 
weather. An innovative ‘flow 
line’ assembly factory was 
used for A-20 production in 
Santa Monica, wrapping a 
6,100ft assembly run into a 
700ft-long building. The only 
A-20s not built by Douglas 
were 380 made by Boeing at 
its Seattle facility. They were 
comparable with Douglas-built 
examples thanks to master 
tooling being supplied. 


A 





A-20Cs being loaded onto a cargo vessel for transport to the USSR, 
fully protected for their sea voyage. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARY 
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Not a first choice, 


but a first-class performer 





ABOVE: A DB-7 B-3 operated by the Armée de l'Air, photographed in North Africa. viAGILLES COLLAVERI 
ABOVE RIGHT: One of the last DB-7s in Armée de l'Air service, used to attack the so-called ‘Atlantic pockets’ in September 1944. VIA GILLES COLLAVERI 


FRANCE 





The French order secured the 
future of the type, but actual 
French use was subject to the 
vagaries of war. The first 
machines for France were 
designated as the DB-7 B-3 
(DB for Douglas Bomber, as 
against the familiar DC for 
Douglas Commercial, and B-3 
for ‘three-seat bomber’) and 
had two 1,000hp Pratt & 
Whitney R-1830-SC3-G 
engines, French gun mounts 
and guns, and metric 
instruments. The second batch 
employed more powerful 
R-1830-S3C4-Gs of 1,100hp 
each. 

Even with the fatal crash of 
the Model 7B, the French 
purchasing commission placed 
contract 649/9 on 4 February 
1939 for 100 aircraft to be 
equipped with 1,000hp 
R-1830-SC3-G turbocharged 
engines. Deliveries were to be 
completed by 31 January 
1940. Eight months later, 
following the outbreak of war 
and in the light of disarray in 
the French aviation industry, 
another order was placed on 
14 October 1939 for an 
additional 170 DB-7s. On 20 
October 1939 there followed a 
deal for a third batch of 200 
machines, but fitted with 
Wright R-2600-A5B Twin 
Cyclones of 1,600hp. Douglas 


designated these as the 
DB-7A. 

Although initial deliveries to 
the Armée de |’Air were 
expected in June 1939, the 
first DB-7s did not arrive until 
November. Originally intended 
for delivery to mainland 
France, they were diverted to 
Morocco, assembly being 
undertaken by Atelier 
Industriel de l'Air (AIA) of 
Casablanca. The initial DB-7 
was ready in January 1940. By 
June, 116 had been delivered 
to Casablanca. The planned 
re-equipment of five complete 
bomb groups was disrupted 
by supply problems for 


22 May 1940 when aircraft 
from GB 11/19 attacked 
advancing German columns 
between Bohain-en- 
Vermandois and Cambrai. One 
Douglas was shot down by 
ground fire and another 
damaged. Two days later, 
another six DB-7s from the 
same unit flew from Amiens 
and Arras but were intercepted 
by Messerschmitt Bf 109s, with 
one DB-7 being downed and 
two more sustaining damage. 
In return, one Bf 109 was 
claimed destroyed and one 
damaged. On 29 May, 12 
DB-7s of 1/19 and 11/19 
bombed Wehrmacht forces 





GG The first combat for the DB-7 family took 
place on 22 May 1940 when aircraft from GB 11/19 
attacked advancing German columns 99 





equipment, two groups having 
to wait until 16 May. 

At the start of the Blitzkrieg 
invasion of the Low Countries 
and France, Groupes de 
Bombardement (GB) 1/19, 11/19 
and 1/61 were assigned to 
Groupe 2. On 17 May 1940, 
after completing their training, 
the 11/19 crews were 
transferred to Cazaux and then 
the next day to Saint-Martin-la- 
Campagne. 

The first combat for any of 
the DB-7 family took place on 


north of Abbeville; while 
returning, DB-7 serial 43 shot 
down a Henschel Hs 126 
taking off from Drucat. 

A dozen DB-7s attempted a 
major operation on 31 May, 
bombing German columns 
between Ham and Saint- 
Quentin. They were attacked 
by Bf 109s and Bf 110s, two 
Douglases being shot down 
and another damaged, while a 
fourth exploded during a 
forced landing. On 6 June, 
DB-7s of 11/19 claimed an 


Hs 123 shot down while they 
were returning from a 
bombing mission, while 1/19 
delayed the German advance 
by destroying the bridge at 
Missy-sur-Aisne, but losses 
continued. The last missions 
during the Battle of France 
took place on 14 June, six 
DB-7s of 1/19 and 11/19 hitting 
targets at Cháteau-Thierry and 
Romilly-sur-Seine. Upon the 
Italian entry into the war, on 24 
June aircraft from GB 1/61 
bombed Cagliari. 

The surviving DB-7s were 
evacuated to North Africa on 
15 June. By then, GB 1/19 had 
only four aircraft and 11/19 five, 
though 1/61 was still at full 
strength. The Armée de l'Air's 
DB-7s had flown more than 
five missions a day in the 
course of the Battle of France, 
totalling 134 sorties. Fifteen 
aircraft were lost in combat, 
with one more falling victim to 
an accident — a remarkable 
testament to the type's 
reliability and the crews' efforts 
with a new and essentially 
unproven type. 

With the fall of France and 
the establishment of the Vichy 
regime, French Douglases 
ended up fighting both with 
and against the Allies. In 
service with the Vichy French 
air arm, the Armée de l'Air 
d'Armistice, DB-7s from the 
original French order saw little 
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ABOVE: No 88 Squadron Boston Ills AL693/RH-U and AL721/RH-T flying from their Attlebridge base near Norwich. The unit, which had 
previously operated Bristol Blenheims, moved to Attlebridge from Swanton Morley in August 1941. VIA JAMESKIGHTLY 
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action until the Royal Navy on the Atlantic coast of France; by the whole of a small order instrumentation was also a 
attacked the French fleet on thus, French DB-7s flew from of 16 placed by Belgium's problematic, but the most D 
3 July 1940 to prevent it from the beginning to the end of Aviation Militaire. The first critical change required was 
falling into German hands. France's war. Bostons were superior to the the switch to a 'push for 
DB-7s from GB 1/32 carried Bristol Blenheim in many ways, power throttle set-up rather 
out a retaliatory strike against UNITED KINGDOM but were inadequately than the then-standard French 
Gibraltar, but neither did any protected and, having been pull arrangement. The new 
damage nor sustained losses. The British essentially acquired built for French tactical ventral gun was a pan-fed 
The finale of the Vichy the aircraft by accident. Initial ^ operations, had insufficient VGO (Vickers Gas Operated, 
French air force's activities examples for the RAF were all ^ range to attack continental otherwise known as Vickers K) 
was precipitated by the ex-French stock, augmented European targets. The metric machine gun, while the e 


invasion of North Africa by a 
combined British and 
American force in Operation 
‘Torch’. Grumman F4F 
Wildcats from the USS Ranger 
strafed and destroyed three 
DB-7s of GB 1/32 while they 
were being refuelled and 
rearmed at Casablanca, but 
missed three others. The next 
morning, GB 1/32 bombed the 
US landings on the beaches at 
Safi; one DB-7 exploded while 
attempting a forced landing. 
With the Allies, a Free 
French unit, Groupe de 
Bombardement 1/20 
‘Lorraine’, was formed at RAF 
West Raynham, Norfolk on 7 
April 1943. It operated as No 
342 Squadron alongside the 
RAF's No 88 Squadron, both 
equipped with the Boston Ша, 
on bombing missions over 
northern France as part of No 
2 Group, RAF. Later still, from 
October 1944 to the war's end 
a few DB-7s operated by GB 
1/34 ‘Béarn’ and 1/31 ‘Aunis’ à " 
attacked German strongholds ABOVE: Boston Ill 22303 heads this six-strong formation of No 88 Squadron aircraft. AEROPLANE 
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ABOVE: No 107 Squadron crews and their Boston Ills were put on parade for the press at Great 


Massingham, Norfolk, on 8 April 1942. AEROPLANE 


single dorsal gun position, 
initially equipped with another 
VGO, quickly received twin 
belt-fed Brownings instead. 
These early Havocs were 
able to support some of the 
developing night fighter trials. 
They entered service with No 


85 Squadron in December 
1940, becoming operational in 
April 1941, and were soon 
joined by Nos 23 and 93 
Squadrons. The aircraft proved 
ideal, and pioneered the role 
until being replaced by the still 
better Bristol Beaufighter and 
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ABOVE: In the hands of a Polish crew, No 23 Squadron Havoc | BD112 shot down one Ju 88 and damaged 
another on the night of 6 December 1941. KEY COLLECTION 





de Havilland Mosquito night 
fighters. Meanwhile, the Havoc 
| (Intruders) of No 23 Squadron 
started to harass the enemy 
over its own airfields during 
the winter of 1940-41 with a 
mix of gun attacks and 
bombing. 





In 1940, the British 
Purchasing Commission was 
able to specify to Douglas its 
preferences for a version of 
the type. A name — Boston 
— was allocated in the Air 
Ministry system of place 
names for bombers, but these 
new machines were dubbed 
Boston Ills as the name had 
been retrospectively allocated 
to the ex-French aircraft, which 
were now the Boston | and Il. 
The developed bomber 
version, the Boston Illa, had 
“twice the power, carried twice 
the bomb load, but only half 
the duration of the Blenheim", 
as wireless operator/air gunner 
Mike Henry DFC recalled after 
his transition to the type. 
“What a magnificent 
aeroplane it was. It was 
immediately apparent how 
much more powerful 
and manoeuvrable it was 
when compared to the 
Blenheim.” 

Twenty-four RAF squadrons 
operated the Boston. It 
entered service in 1941, 
equipping No 88 Squadron 
and then No 107 Squadron. 
The type played a key role in 
the ‘lean into France’ from 
1942, when few other blows 
could be landed against the 
enemy. The campaign of 
taking the war to Europe with 
daylight raids used the Boston 
Ills of Nos 226 and 342 
Squadrons as well, bombing 
German bases in France and 
the Low Countries from 
February 1942. They did so 
partly as bait to tempt 
Luftwaffe fighters into the air, 
doing so at a cost. 

In North Africa, Nos 13, 14, 
18 and 114 Squadrons 
operated Bostons as part of 
the Desert Air Force. The 
South African Air Force’s No 
12 Squadron flew the type 
from 1942, ending up in the 
Italian theatre, while No 24 
Squadron, SAAF replaced its 
Martin Marylands with Bostons 
during mid-1941, and in turn 
supplanted them with 
Marauders in December 1943. 
Within the Desert Air Force, 
No 55 Squadron, RAF was part 
of the SAAF's No 3 Wing, 
re-equipping with Bostons 
from Martin Baltimores in 
October 1944 and moving to 
Greece in September 1945. 
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The very first American users 
of the A-20A in service were 
the 3rd Bombardment Group 
(Light) based at Savannah, 
Georgia, and the 27th 
Bombardment Group (Light). 
Initially operating as high- 
altitude bombers, there were 
teething problems with the 
engine cooling, ultimately 
solved by manufacturer-made 
oval holes in the engine 
cowlings aft of the cylinders. 
But during war games held at 
Shreveport, Louisiana during 
September 1941, crews found 
they had a 'hot ship' — as fast 
as many pursuit types then in 
service. 

A-20s were present in the 
very first hours of America's 


involvement in World War Two. 


The 58th Bombardment 
Squadron's A-20As were at 
Hickam Field, Hawaii on 7 
December 1941, two being 
destroyed in the Japanese 
attack. Plans to establish the 
27th Bombardment Group in 
the Philippines as an A-20A 
unit were aborted. The first 
American unit to see combat 
with A-20s was the 89th 
Bombardment Squadron of 
the 3rd Bombardment Group, 


commencing operations from 
Port Moresby in New Guinea 
on 31 August 1942. It was not 
until early 1944 that more 
A-20s joined them in that 
theatre, thanks to the 312th 
and 417th Bombardment 
Groups. They were equipped 
with the superior A-20G, the 
89th BS converting to the 
variant at the same time. By 
September 1944, there were 
370 A-20s in the Fifth Air 
Force. 

Low-level attacks were 
preferred in the Pacific, the 
pilot using the fixed forward- 
firing armament to overwhelm 
base, harbour or ship 
defences, aiming the aircraft at 
the target to drop bombs by 
the naked eye, or sometimes 
skip-bombing them into the 
sides of ships. These tactics 
resulted in enhancements to 
the forward-firing armament 
and the abandonment of the 
bombardier' role, initially on 
an extemporary basis but later 
embodied in developed 


versions of the type, notably 
the A-20G. The 4.5in M8 
spin-stabilised rockets in T30 
three-tube launchers proved 
more trouble than they were 
worth and were rarely 
employed. 

As the New Guinea 
campaign was wound up, the 
AAF A-20s were re-tasked to 
aid with the recapture of the 
Philippines. By April 1944, 
three full four-squadron A-20 
groups of the Fifth Air Force 
were island-hopping through 
the region, taking part in the 
invasion of Luzon in January 
1945, and then hitting 
Japanese targets on Formosa. 

The categorical rejection by 
Gen George Kenney — 
commander of the Allied air 
forces in the south-west Pacific 
— of the replacement Douglas 
A-26 Invader resulted in the 
312th Bombardment Group 
starting to convert to the 
four-engined Consolidated 
B-32 Dominator. At the war's 
end, the 387th and 389th 


GG Low-level attacks were preferred in the Pacific, 
the pilot using the forward-firing armament to 
overwhelm base, harbour or ship defences 99 





Bombardment Squadrons 
were still flying A-20s, while 
the 417th BG was transitioning 
to the A-26. Having been in at 
the start of the Pacific war, the 
3rd BG retained its A-20s until 
the very end. It proved to be 
the last operational AAF A-20 
unit, preparing to move to 
Okinawa for the invasion of 
Japan. 

After flying the Atlantic 
using ferry tanks, the 47th 
Bombardment Group (Light) of 
the 12th Air Force arrived in 
the Mediterranean theatre in 
December 1942, and was to 
remain A-20-equipped. Its first 
combat mission was from 
Youks-les-Bains, Algeria on 13 
December 1942. The 47th BG 
primarily used its Havocs for 
tactical work, doing so notably 
successfully during the 
Kasserine Pass battle that 
helped lead to the final 
German defeat in Tunisia. 
Afterwards it carried on the 
same task, trekking up through 
Malta, Sicily, Italy, Corsica, 
France and finally back to Italy 
where, from February 1945, it 
started re-equipping with the 
A-26 Invader. 

In northern Europe, a couple 
of propaganda-driven 
operations were flown by © 
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ABOVE: Boston III AL672 was among the RAF aircraft that took part in the 4 July 1942 mission to the Netherlands in the hands of a US crew 
from the 15th Bombardment Squadron. It survived and went into AAF service, retaining its RAF serial; this shot shows it in use with 9th Air 
Force Headquarters, taking off from Chalgrove, Oxfordshire. NATIONALARCHIVES AND RECORDS ADMINISTRATION 


US crews in RAF Bostons due 
to pressure over a perceived 
lack of US combat action 
during mid-1942. A single AAF 
crew from the 15th 
Bombardment Squadron flew 
a Boston III from No 226 
Squadron, RAF on a sortie to 
attack the Hazebrouck 
marshalling yards in Belgium 
on 29 June, while on 4 July six 
crews from the same unit 
again borrowed aircraft from 
226 to join other RAF Bostons 
in striking airfields in the 
Netherlands. Three aircraft 
were lost and three damaged 
in one of the first blows landed 
by the US against Nazi 
Germany — and on America's 
special day to boot. 

The A-20G-equipped 409th, 
410th and 416th 
Bombardment Groups (Light) 
joined the 97th Combat 
Bombardment Wing (Light) of 
the 9th Air Force between 
March and May 1944. They 
were another facet of the 
build-up of tactical air forces 
for the recapturing of 
continental Europe. The Pacific 


GG Three aircraft were lost and three damaged in 
one of the first blows landed by the US against 


Nazi Germany — and on Independence Day 9 


tactics of low-level attacks 
caused heavy losses to 
anti-aircraft fire in the 
European environment, 
necessitating a switch to 
medium-level formation 
bombing led by glazed-nosed 
bombardier-equipped 
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formation lead ships. A-20Gs 
with Boston IIl noses were 
used for this until A-20Ks 
became available. Flying from 
bases in liberated Europe, 
these units started re- 
equipping with A-26 Invaders 
at the turn of 1944-45. By the 
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ABOVE: An in-flight view of the first P-70, serial 39-736. usar 





European war's end all A-20s 
in the theatre had officially 
been replaced, the 410th BG 
being re-roled as a night 
bomber outfit. 

An often forgotten unit, the 
main user of the F-3A 
reconnaissance model, was 
the 9th Air Force's 155th 
Photographic Squadron 
(Night). It was issued with 
F-3As in May 1944 for night 
photographic operations in 
the European theatre. 

The AAF had no night 
fighter units when the US 
entered the war, but used the 
Douglas twin to catch up. In 
1942 a night fighter training 
organisation was established 
at Orlando, Florida with the 
gun and radar-equipped P-70. 
It developed tactics and 
procedures for radar- 
controlled night interceptions, 
and ultimately to train crews 
for 19 AAF night fighter 
squadrons. The first P-70 was 
delivered as early as April 
1942. The type was allocated 
the name Nighthawk, which 
never stuck. 
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ABOVE: A low-level attack by an 89th Bombardment Squadron, 

3rd Bombardment Group A-20 on the Japanese-held airfield at Lae, 
New Guinea — a Mitsubishi G4M ‘Betty’ is the unfortunate machine 
parked in the open. usar 


In contrast to Soviet and 
British views on the night 
fighter derivatives of the A-20, 
the AAF's experience in the 
Pacific was an unhappy one. 
The first P-70 units there were 
Detachments 'A and 'B' of 
the 6th Night Fighter 
Squadron. 'B' served with the 
Fifth Air Force in New Guinea 
for eight months, but was 
recalled to Hawaii in the late 
autumn of 1943, while ‘A’ 
went to Guadalcanal with the 
13th Air Force. The first P-70 
mission on Guadalcanal was 
flown on 1 April 1943. 
Detachment 'B' departed 
Hawaii on 18 February 1943 
with six P-70As, one of which 
was lost en route. Based at 
Port Moresby's Three-Mile 
Drome (Kila), they operated 
under 5th Fighter Command. 


BELOW: A-20G-35-DO 43-9943 
and A-20J-10-DO 43-9910, 
together with a B-25 Mitchell, on 
delivery to the Soviet Union. usar 





Having been transferred from 
Curtiss P-40s, the pilots were 
not keen on night fighting 
with the big twin. They quickly 
discovered that their P-70As 
had trouble gaining sufficient 
altitude to intercept enemy 
bombers, mostly Mitsubishi 
G4M1 ‘Bettys’ launched from 
Rabaul. 

The P-70's poor climb 
performance was the major 
reason why it failed to 
establish a reputation as a 
night fighter, in the view of 
pilot 1st Lt John Florence: 
"Operationally, with only five 
P-70s, our mission was to 
intercept bombers sent over 
our area at night. Since we 
could not get up to where 
they were, regular patrols 
were out of the question. 
When our ground radar 
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picked up an inbound enemy 
flight over the Owen Stanley 
Mountains, we would 
scramble only one aircraft, 
and on most occasions it was 
futile.” 

The first P-70 success in the 
Pacific occurred over 
Guadalcanal in the early hours 
of 19 April 1943. Pilot Capt 
Earl Bennett and TSgt 
Raymond Mooney intercepted 
a ‘Betty’ coned in searchlights 
at 22,000ft, after a 45-minute 
climb. However, later 
interceptions were frustrated 
when the G4Ms simply dived 
away, and the radar 
equipment coped poorly with 
the heat and humidity. In New 
Guinea, the type scored its 
first kill on 15 May 1943, 
credited to 2nd Lt Burrell 
Adams. The victim was one of 
six G4M1s that overflew 
Moresby at the cost of one 
aircraft shot down at 12,000ft. 


SOVIET UNION 





The largest user of the A-20 
family was the Soviet Union. It 
received about half of the 
total production run, thanks to 
Lend-Lease. More than 3,000 
examples were actually 
delivered, making it the most 
numerous foreign type in 
Soviet service. Two out of 
three of all A-20Bs 
manufactured were sent to 
Russia, plus A-20Gs and 
A-20Hs. The majority were 
delivered via the Alaska- 
Siberia ferry route, while some 
others were shipped to Cape 
Town, South Africa, on to Iran 
and thence Russia. 


The Soviet forces 
considered the Boston a very 
good medium bomber. It had 
an excellent reputation with 
its pilots, thanks to its good 
handling and high ceiling, and 
was seen as being equal to 
German technology. Given 
that pilot training was often 
rushed and poor, favourable 
handling was even more 
crucial. On rough fields, with 
the tricycle undercarriage, 
take-offs and landings were 
regarded as much easier than 
in the Petlyakov Pe-2. 
Furthermore, although the 
Boston was heavier than the 
Pe-2, it was noted as being 
faster, initially by 10-15km/h 
(6-10mph). With development 
post-1943 the Pe-2 retained 
the same bomb load but had 
improved speed and a higher 
ceiling, while the entire 
increase in engine power on 
later A-20s was consumed by 
a bigger bomb load and more 
equipment, leaving 
performance slightly 
degraded. 

Navigator and Hero of the 
Soviet Union Rostislav 
Sergeevich Demidov recalled 
another contrasting type: 
"The [Ilyushin] Il-4 was a very 
heavy aircraft, and it was 
much less manoeuvrable than 
the Boston. When we 
returned from a successful 
mission, we would fly a 
low-altitude barrel roll with a 
Boston." 

Soviet A-20s were known as 
the 'A-20V' in Cyrillic, the 
'B-3', or by the British name 
Boston, while the later A-20G 
was dubbed the 'A-20Z. © 
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ABOVE: An 'A-20V' of the Soviet Air Force's 8th Guards Bomber Aviation Regiment with its crew at 
Zadonsk airfield, Lipetsk Oblast. VIA JAMES KIGHTLY 


They served with the Soviet 
Air Forces (VVS) and Soviet 
Naval Aviation (AVMF), and 
were used in multiple roles 
including, uniquely for the 
A-20, as torpedo bombers. 
The 5th Maritime Torpedo 
Aviation Division by 1945 
comprised the 9th Guards 
Maritime Torpedo Aviation 
Regiment, equipped with 11-45 
and A-20s, while the 36th 
Maritime Torpedo Aviation 
Regiment had A-20s and a 
P-39 Airacobra-equipped 
fighter regiment, all based at 
Severomorsk-1, Murmansk 
Oblast. With the end of the 
European war, they were 
transferred to the Soviet 
Pacific Fleet. The 8th Bomber 
Aviation Brigade of the Baltic 
Fleet was redesignated in July 
1943 as the 8th Maritime 
Torpedo Aviation Division, and 
in the 1945 order of battle 
consisted of the 1st Guards 
Maritime Torpedo Aviation 
Regiment with A-20s and the 
11-4 and the 51st Maritime 
Torpedo Aviation Regiment 
flying A-20s alone. The 2nd 
Maritime Torpedo Aviation 
Division had the A-20G- 
equipped 49th Maritime 





GG The A-20's heated crew positions and armour 
plating seemed an unthinkable luxury in contrast 
to Soviet-built machines 99 





Torpedo Aviation Regiment at 
Novonezhino, Primorskiy Kray. 
New knowledge of Soviet 
naval operations has allowed 
for much greater Western 
understanding of the type's 
capabilities as brought to bear 
by the AVMF. During early use 
in the summer of 1942, when 
Soviet naval Bostons flew 
low-level raids at 10m (33ft) 
against German convoys that 
were heavily protected by flak 
and fighters, they suffered 
heavy losses. The inadequate 
armament was quickly 


BRAZIL 


upgraded, initially at the front 
line. The four Browning 
machine guns were replaced 
with faster-firing UB 12.7mm 
or ShKAS 7.62mm guns, and 
some Bostons gained an MV-3 
turret with an ShKAS, or a 
UTK-1 turret with a UBT 
machine gun. The official 
rearmament, "by decree of the 
State Defence Committee of 
the proposed scheme of the 
Design Bureau of Plant No 
43", comprised two fixed UB 
guns on the sides of the nose, 
a UTK-1 turret with a UBT gun, 





In 1944-45, the Forca Aérea Brasileira received 30 ex-AAF 
A-20K Havocs, and, for ground instruction, a sole Boston 
Ill. These aircraft remained in service well into the 1950s. 
Today, one example is on display at the Museu 
Aeroespacial in Rio de Janeiro. Brazil was the only Western 
nation to use the Havoc post-war; otherwise, they were 


quickly disposed of. 


and another UB in the ventral 
position. Nevertheless, 
numerous Soviet Bostons kept 
either the open dorsal position 
or the Martin turret. 

The type'*s offensive 
armament was modified to 
take in Soviet bombs, 
including cluster bombs and 
incendiary and smoke types. 
The final result was that the 
offensive load was increased 
to 2,000kg (4,400lb) provided 
that the take-off was from a 
concrete runway. Crews of the 
449th Regiment usually 
attacked from an altitude of 
1,000-2,000ft, diving at 
20-25°, with a hedge-hopping 
escape after the bombs were 
dropped. 

The heated crew positions 
and armour plating seemed an 
unthinkable luxury in 
comparison with Soviet-built 
machines. Various early-model 
Bostons with solid gun noses 
used by Soviet Naval Aviation 
had temporary navigator's 
stations until a more 
permanent position could be 
developed. Yuri Abramov of 
the 51st Maritime Torpedo 
Aviation Regiment used an 
extemporary navigator's 
cockpit in the gunner's 
compartment of an A-20G, 
and said he wasn't able to see 
anything except straight down 
or up, while Demidov recalled, 
"| flew in a shallow 
compartment behind the pilot, 
head-to-head with him. You 
couldn't see anything from the 
rear compartment, while | 
could see everything from 
here. The Americans sent all 
the Bostons to us as gunships, 
and we were unable to ‘repair’ 
them. The front compartment 
was added in Leningrad a bit 
later, but we had to fly 
missions somehow before 
those modifications were 
made. | helped my pilot, 
turned my head side to side, 
increasing his situational 
awareness. The pilot only flew 
the aeroplane; | did all the 
rest. | advised when he should 
release torpedo or bombs, 
when to open fire with 
machine guns. There was also 
a map in front of me, if it was 
needed to plot a course.” 

The Soviets developed 
some Bostons into night 
fighters, with an indigenous 
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Gneiss-2 airborne radar and 
ground control system. 
Between February and June 
1943, it was tested in an A-20, 
the type being found a better 
option for the role than the 
Pe-2. That July the Douglas 
machine equipped the newly 
formed 56th Aviation Division 
of Long-Range Fighters at 
Migalovo, Kalinin Oblast, 
which included the 45th 
Aviation Regiment of Long- 


Range Fighters flying the 
A-20. Another user at the 
same base was the 173rd 
Aviation Regiment of Long- 
Range Fighters, and the 244th 
Bomber Aviation Regiment 
was stationed there by 1945. 
Each unit had a RUS-2 
ground-based radar company 
to provide initial ground 
control for the airborne 
interception. Separately, using 
a developed Gneiss-2A radar 
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with sea search capability, 
A-20s were used by Soviet 
Naval Aviation to locate 
surface vessels. 

As of May Day 1945, the 
Soviet Air Force had 935 
Bostons in its inventory. More 
than two-thirds of them were 
A-20Gs, with 65 A-20J and K 
models — at the time they 
were redeploying to attack 
Japanese forces. Soviet A-20s 
continued in use beyond 


1945, eventually being 
replaced in some units by the 
jet-powered Ilyushin Il-28 
‘Beagle’. As late as 4 
September 1950, during the 
Korean War, a Vought F4U 
Corsair night fighter from the 
USS Valley Forge encountered 
two aircraft that its pilot 
identified as Soviet naval 
A-20s over the Yellow Sea, 
and he reported shooting one 
of them down. 


AUSTRALIA 





Australia acquired a squadron's worth of 
Bostons essentially by accident, but 
they were popular with their crews. In 
October 1941, after the German 
occupation of the Netherlands, the 
Dutch government in exile began 
modernising the equipment of 
Koninklijke Marine Luchtvaartdienst 
(Royal Netherlands Navy) units 
operating in the Netherlands East 
Indies. It ordered 80 DB-7 bombers; 32 
were DB-7Bs diverted from a British 
order, while 48 were DB-7Cs built to a 
Dutch specification with 
interchangeable noses containing either 
four 20mm cannon or a bomb aimer 
position. Other equipment included 
automatically deploying liferafts and the 
capability to drop torpedoes. 

The DB-7Cs never made it to their 
customer, as they were not completed 
before the fall of the Netherlands East 
Indies. Instead, they were converted to 
DB-7B specification at the factory and 
added to the significant supply of 
Bostons to the USSR. 

Six DB-7Bs were delivered to Java 
before the Japanese invasion, but only 
one was flown by the Dutch. Later, at 
least two were operated by the Imperial 
Japanese Navy and Army, one being 
found at the Atsugi naval air base in 
Japan post-war. Of the remaining 26, 
four were still on freighters in the Pacific 
when the invasion took place — they 
returned to the US, being used for 


BELOW: Boston III A28-7 
No 22 Squadron, 

Royal Australian Air Force 
CHRIS SANDHAM-BAILEY 


training by the AAF. The ships carrying 
the other 22 DB-7s were diverted to 
Australia, arriving in March 1942. 
Quickly erected and named as Boston 
llls by the Royal Australian Air Force, 
which was in desperate need of modern 
combat aircraft, they were issued to 

No 22 Squadron in April 1942. 


GG The Boston was more 
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With apparent threats from Japanese 
forces everywhere, No 22 Squadron 
carried out anti-submarine patrols along 
the New South Wales coast, including 
two actual attacks, while preparing for 
deployment. Its Boston Ills were 
converted with an all-gun nose 
featuring either a trio or a quartet of 
.50in Brownings, adding to the existing 
four .303s in the cheek positions. Some 
were given a fixed 'scare' gun in the tail. 
The aircraft usually flew with two crew 
members, the ventral position often not 
being needed at very low level. Initial 
combat was marred firstly by conversion 
accidents — the Boston being notably 
more advanced, faster and more 
complex than anything crews would 
previously have encountered — and 
further by tragic mishaps, as two 
Bostons and their crews were lost 


dropping 20lb anti-personnel bombs 
that exploded under the aircraft. 

Deployed to Port Moresby, New 
Guinea in October 1942, the Bostons 
flew in support of the Australian Army 
fighting the Japanese around Buna and 
Gona. They were paired with No 30 
Squadron, RAAF, flying Beaufighters on 
low-level attack missions, and notched 
up numerous successful operations 
including participation in the Battle of 
the Bismarck Sea and multiple raids on 
Lae and Salamaua. The RAAF's only 
Victoria Cross recipient from the Pacific 
campaign was Flt Lt W. E. ‘Bill’ Newton, 
who was gazetted, posthumously, for 
two destructive raids on Salamaua on 16 
and 18 March 1943. He was shot down 
and captured on the latter mission and 
subsequently executed by the Japanese. 

By October 1943 the unit was down 
to six operational Bostons. A transfer of 
A-20As from the AAF's 89th BS and 
used A-20Cs from the continental US 
was arranged, and the unit was able to 
continue with these until November 
1944, when a single Japanese raid 
destroyed so many of the remaining 
aircraft that it was rendered non- 
operational. Ultimately, the RAAF flew a 
mere 69 Bostons and A-20s. 
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"One of the nicest medium 
twins of the war" 





ABOVE: No 88 Squadron Boston Ills, with 22236 breaking away from AL775. Pilots praised 


the type's handling qualities. AEROPLANE 


lights anonymous 
correspondent 'Indicator' said: 
"| often wonder whether the 
Boston-Havoc combine ever 
received the praise due to it as 
an outstanding flying machine. Since a 
military aircraft must do rather more than 
fly fast and handle well, it is rather 
doubtful. The Boston was not a very 
practical bomber and the Havoc never 
got into its stride as a night fighter. But 


SURVIVORS 


nobody will deny that the type was one of 
the nicest medium twins of the war.” 

Capt Eric ‘Winkle’ Brown recorded his 
thoughts on the Boston IV, describing it as 
“being amongst the most enjoyable | 
have flown”. He went on: “The Boston 
took off like a scalded cat, accelerating 
rapidly so that the nosewheel could be 
lifted off early and unstick made at 
100-110mph with a steady pull on the 
control column”. Gunner Mike Henry DFC 





Despite an attractive purchase price of 
US$3,000 — with fuel — very few 
A-20s saw civil employment post-war, 
partly because of a limited type 
certificate, while the design’s limited 
internal space mitigated against many 
civil uses. Today, fewer than 10 are on 
public display — the only one in the UK 
being the wreck of ex-Soviet A-20G 
43-21664 with the Wings Museum at 


Balcombe, Sussex — and just one is 
airworthy. This is A-20G 43-21709/ 
N747HS, part of the Lewis Air Legends 
collection in San Antonio, Texas. The 
ex-AAF aircraft was operated by 
numerous civilian owners, beginning 
with legendary film pilot Paul Mantz. It 
returned to the air on 15 July 2015 
following restoration by Aero Trader at 
Chino, California. 


recalled, “A strange innovation was the 
duplicated flying controls in the gunner's 
cockpit, a stick and rudder bar, and no 
instruments, nor could the gunner see 
where he was steering if he had to take 
control." 

In July 1941, the Air Fighting 
Development Unit, then at RAF Duxford, 
produced a report on a Boston Il. After 
detailed assessment of the guns and 
rearming, the flying characteristics were 
summarised by saying, “Its all-round 
performance is much better than that of a 
Blenheim”. It added: "Comparative speed 
trials were undertaken with the Boston 
and a Blenheim MkIV. Both aircraft carried 
a crew of three and full service equipment 
but no bomb load. The Boston was found 
to be approximately 14mph and 5mph 
faster at 5,000ft and 13,000ft respectively. 
The Boston was fitted with flame dampers 
on the exhaust, which it is understood 
detracts about 20mph from the possible 
top speed." 

Later, the AFDU report said: "The 
aeroplane has a good take-off, high rate 
of climb, and can land in a comparatively 
short space if full use is made of the 
brakes... The controls do not stiffen 
appreciably at high speeds and the 
aeroplane has a high degree of 
manoeuvrability. Instrument flying is 
simple due to the good stability of the 
aircraft". Furthermore, "At speeds above 
140mph IAS, the low flying qualities of 
this aircraft are excellent, and very 
suitable for a low, high-speed approach 
to, and getaway from, a target. At speeds 
below 140mph IAS, control is not so 
good, but can be improved by the use of 
a small amount of flap." 

When it came to establishing bombing 
technique, a May 1942 AFDU report on 
the Boston said: "Bombing is normally 
carried out by individual aircraft from a 
height of between 8,000-14,000ft, but if 
any observer is not satisfied with his own 
run-up, he bombs on a signal from the 
leader. It has been found that the opening 
of the bomb doors slows the aircraft by 
about 15mph, and gives it a tail-down 
attitude which must be compensated on 
the sight immediately prior to bombing. 
When this is done, very accurate results 
can be obtained." 
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The latest books and products for the discerning aviation enthusiast 


BOOK of the MONTH 


Thor: Anatomy of a 
Weapon System 


by Geoff Goodchild 
published by Fonthill 


More than 50 
years since the 
last operational 
Thor IRBMs in 
the UK were 
stood down (23 
August 1963), 
there has been a 
recent — and 
altogether 
welcome 

— spate of books 
on the subject. 
While your reviewer's initial reaction was 
to question what might be new in this 
latest offering from Fonthill, the answer 
is assuredly ‘a lot’. Goodchild has 
approached the subject from a 
completely different angle, producing a 
book which is in every way 
complementary to those that went 
before. The sub-title, Anatomy of a 
Weapons System, outlines well his 


THOR 


ANATOMY OF 


A WEAPON 


SEN cooncit = 


+ = Shadow 
2-137. 19121) Factories 
“FACTORIES by David Rogers 

ati published by 
4 Helion & Co 


Shadow factories 
were, of course, set 
up throughout the 
А y «44 UK in the early part 
DAVID "^ of the Second 
World War to meet 
the sudden increase in the needs of the 
military, the aim being to disperse the 
production of critical military equipment 
and to keep locations secret to lessen the 
chances of attention by German bombers. 
Author Rogers here provides a most 
detailed review of the subject, clearly 
the result of much trawling through files in 
the National Archives at Kew and 
elsewhere, along with numerous letters, 
tables, plans, figures and (not a huge 








approach. Here we have an analysis of 
all things Thor, accompanied by a series 
of drawings and diagrams featuring the 
launch emplacement, the launch 
mounting (missile to launcher), the 
transporter/erector vehicle, the shelter 
retraction mechanism, the launch 
control console, the missile itself and 
many, many more. If you want to know 
how the 20 RAF Thor sites were 
surveyed and built, and how the missile 
with its 1.44-megaton W-49 
thermonuclear warhead was operated, 
this is the volume that tells you most, 
and maybe all, you might need to know. 
Sixteen pages of illustrations, all in 
black and white, are well reproduced 
and give a good idea of life at a Thor 
site 'somewhere in East Anglia'. This is 
a truly excellent volume. Any criticisms? 
Only that an index would have been 
useful and the fact that the Thor 
pictured on the cover has taken on a 
strange yellow (floodlit?) tinge. 

Denis J. Calvert 


ISBN 978-1-78155-568-2; 9.5 x 6.5in 
hardback; 176 pages, illustrated 
£20.00 

ЖЖЖЖ 


number of) black and white 

photographs. While perhaps not a 
particularly easy read, it is certainly 
rewarding in the information it contains. 
One example is a letter outlining plans to 
defend the shadow factory at Longbridge, 
Birmingham, with two Hurricane Is, with 
the pilots deputed to fly under the control 
of the officer commanding RAF Baginton 
in Coventry. 

Another is a letter dated 30 November 
1943 to Winston Churchill, advising him 
of the severe effect that the influenza 
epidemic is having on production, and 
that "at one of the Supermarine dispersal 
factories 50% of the operatives are away 
ill”. A great insight into how wars are won 
or lost in the factories as well as on the 
battlefield. DJC 


ISBN 978-1-910294-46-8 ; 9.2 x 6.1in 
softback; 316 pages, illustrated 
£19.95 

ЖЖЖ 


Hear the Boat Sing 


by Nigel McCrery 
published by The History Press 


As novel ideas for a 
book go, this one is 
way out ahead. It 
tells the story of 
those Oxford and 
Cambridge 
university rowers 
who "exchanged | 
their sports field for 
the battlefield" and 
who subsequently 
died for their 
country in the First 
World War. Here presented are the lives 
of 42 men whose common link is that 
each rowed in one or more Boat Races on 
the Thames. For each the author relates 
his early life, the race(s) in which he took 
part, the story of that year's race, his 
military service and the circumstances in 
which he met his death. Typically, two 
images — black and white, of course 

— illustrate each entry. Some flew with 
the Royal Flying Corps, some served with 
the Royal Navy, while the majority were in 
the Army. Your reviewer would have great 
difficulty in explaining why this book is so 
compelling a read. It is hugely sobering to 
know that somebody can — as did one 
Lancelot Edwin Ridley from Eastbourne 
— get his BA at Cambridge, row in two 
years' Boat Races (won one, lost one), be 
commissioned into the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment and be killed leading an assault 
in northern France, all before the age of 
24. DJC 





HEAR THE 
BOAT SING 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
ROWERS KILLED IN WORLD WAR 





ISBN 978-0-7509-677 1-6; 9.5 x 6.4in 
hardback; 256 pages, illustrated 
£20.00 

ЖЖЖЖ 





The Lancaster 


by Gordon A. A. Wilson 
published by Amberley 


The Avro Lancaster remains a hugely 
popular subject, but there are ever fewer 
aspects of it that have not already been 
well covered in print. Here, Canadian 
author Wilson weighs in with a very nicely 
produced landscape volume that tells 
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"the story of the HE DANG 
Lancaster and that 
of its seven-man 
crews”. In fact, 
the subject of the 
Lancaster's 
development is covered only cursorily; a 
chapter of 10 pages outlines the type's 
Manchester origins, the engine choices, 
the various marks and the production 
lines in the UK and Canada. Where it 
really opens out is when describing the 
four most active/complete surviving 
Lancasters — the BBMF's PA474, the 
CWH 'Mynarski Lanc’ FM213, and the 
taxiable NX611 and FM159. There is 
much detail on FM213's return to flight, 
while the account of the aircraft's UK visit 
for the 2014 'two Lancasters' display 
season gives a good, sympathetic 
(Canadian) view of an epic adventure. The 
photo selection, both historical and 
modern, is excellent. If your reviewer has 
reservations, it is because this volume 
never seems quite to decide exactly what 
it's trying to achieve. For a book on the 
Lancaster as an aircraft, there's too little 
detail. As a record of today's surviving 
examples, there's too much background 
information. If you purchase this volume, 
then do so primarily for a photo album 
covering the preserved examples, and 
you'll surely not be disappointed. DJC 





ISBN 978-1-4456-7108-6; 6.6 x 9.7in 
softback; 288 pages, illustrated 
£19.99 

ЖЖЖ 





The Dambusters апа the 
Epic Wartime Raids of 
617 Squadron 


published by Griffon International 


m There is little new 


PL THE 
g= DAMBUSTERS 


that could ever be 
said about the Ruhr 
dams raid of 16-17 
May 1943. This 
casebound volume 
does not seek to 
do so; instead, it presents a selection of 
paintings and drawings from the Military 
Gallery, depicting not only Operation 


za 





‘Chastise’ itself but also some of 617's 
other famous wartime operations. There is 
some well-written accompanying text, but 
its importance here is secondary. Some 
nice maps complete the package. The 
text layout could, in places, have been 
tidied up, but this book pays tribute to 
the 'Dambusters' in a different style to the 
norm. Ben Dunnell 


ISBN 978-0-9549970-7-6; 9.5 x 12in 
hardback; 128 pages, illustrated 
£25 

ЖЖЖ 





Manchester Airport 
Through Time 


by Peter C. Brown 
published by Amberley 
Starting with short _ 
histories of the 

'other' Manchester 

airfields — Trafford 
Park, Alexandra 
Park, Wythenshawe 
and Barton — 
Brown then gives 
altogether fuller 
coverage to 
Ringway, the 
airfield that would 
become the Manchester International 
Airport of today. Wartime Ringway 
provided the main training centre for 
Britain's airborne forces and was home to 
the Central Landing School, later the 
Parachute Training School. In total, more 
than 4,400 warplanes were constructed at 
Ringway by Fairey and Avro, including the 
latter's prototypes of both the Manchester 
and Lancaster. A salutary tale concerns 
the time taken to get approval and build 
the second (06R/24L) runway. Most of the 
final 50 pages are given over to colour 
images, two to a page, depicting airport 
visitors both regular and one-off. 
Reproduction is decent if not spectacular 
and the whole package reasonably 
priced. DJC 


MANCHESTER 
AIRPORT 


THROUGH TIME 


ISBN 978-1-4456-6390-6; 9.2 x 6.5in 
softback; 96 pages, illustrated 
£14.99 

ЖЖЖ 


Herpa propliners 


Very prolific German model firm Herpa 
continues to expand its range at a 
never-ending rate, and among the new 
1:200-scale releases are these two 
propliners: Lockheed L-1049G HB-RSC 


from the Super Constellation Flyers 
Association and Eastern Air Lines 
Douglas DC-6B N6121C. Both are nicely 
made renditions of the classic machines. 


€69.95 from www.herpa.de 





= Reviews 





PRODUCTS 





Diverse Images 
T-shirts and mugs 


This new range of cotton T-shirts and 
standard-size mugs with a black satin 
finish hails from Diverse Images, known 
previously for its pewter models. 
Printing is done in-house, and a wide 
variety of aircraft are available on both 
— piston and jet-engined, old and new. 


T-shirts £24.99 plus postage, mugs 
£12.50 plus postage, all from 
www.diverse-images.com 







Aces of the Air 


New from Atlas 
Editions is a d 
collection of ъз 
silver-plated pocket | |- Е 
watches, each 
sporting a painting 
of a WW2 aerial 
engagement by artist 
— and Shoreham Aircraft 
Museum owner — Geoff Nutkins, and 
an engraving on the back giving brief 
details. The first depicts No 64 
Squadron Spitfires on D-Day. As with 
Atlas’ model series featured in the last 
issue, a new watch will be released each 
month; you can get them by signing up 
on the website given below, but buyers 
can stop purchasing at any time. 


£2.99 from bit.ly/acesoftheair 
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Events 





EVENT PREVIEWS | 


: Venue: The Shuttleworth Collection, 


Meeting Aérien de la Ferté Alais 
Venue: Aérodrome de Cerny, 

La Ferté Alais, France 

Date: Saturday 3-Sunday 4 June 


One of the great European vintage 
aircraft occasions. There are few better 
settings for such a display than the hilltop 
grass airfield at La Ferté Alais, and it 
never fails to engage. This year will see 
the Swiss Air Force's F/A-18C Hornet solo 
demo appearing at La Ferté for the first 
time. A tribute to CAP aircraft will involve 
13 different machines led by a CAP 10B in 
the hands of legendary former Dassault 
test pilot Jean-Marie Saget, now in his 
late 80s but still instructing on the type. 
The Australian-owned Ryan SC-W that 
won the Freddie March concours 
d'elegance at last year's Goodwood 
Revival is due to be joined in a display of 
'aerial limousines' by the locally based 
Ryan PT-22, Travel Air 4000 and Stinson 
Reliant, Jan Friso Roozen’s Laird LCW-300 
Speedwing, and Jean-Phillippe Chivot's 
Beech D17S. The Fighter Collection 
sends its Gladiator for the second time, 
while Will Greenwood's Yak-3 joins a 
‘Normandie-Niemen’ 75th anniversary 
quartet of Yaks (three -3s and an -11). 
Admission on the gate: Adults €25, 
children €10 

Further info: www.ajbs.fr 


Stallion 51 
celebrates 


he Experimental Aircraft 
| Association and Stallion 51 

Corporation celebrated the latter's 
30th anniversary by showcasing the P-51 
Mustang during the Sun 'n Fun air 
display at Lakeland, Florida, on 6 April. 
Thirty invitations were sent to various 
P-51 owners to bring their aircraft, and 
about 16 were able to gather at Stallion 


51's base at Kissimmee Gateway Airport. 


They arrived at Lakeland on 5 April and 
began to fill up the warbird apron. 

The feature began with separate 
aerobatic displays by Lee Lauderback in 
TF-51 Crazy Horse? and Andrew 
McKenna in his bare metal, un-named 
P-51D. The pair were joined by a USAF 


COMPILER: BEN DUNNELL 





Fly Navy 


Old Warden, Bedfordshire 
Date: Sunday 4 June 


The highlight of Shuttleworth's season 
last year returns for 2017 with a similarly 
impressive line-up. Staged in association 
with the Fly Navy Heritage Trust, the 
show will again see the FNHT's Sea Vixen 
headlining a programme that mixes 
2016's stars with some newcomers. The 
Air Leasing-operated Fury 155, painted as 
the prototype Sea Fury, is among the 
latter; from the same operator will come 


: the Seafire IIl. Kennet Aviation provides 


its Skyraider, back on the circuit after a 
few years' absence, while The Fighter 
Collection sends its Wildcat, Corsair, 
Bearcat and Hawker Nimrod, the latter 
accompanied by the Historic Aircraft 
Collection's example. Other visitors are 
Plane Sailing's Catalina, the RN Historic 
Flights Swordfish and Chipmunk, a pair 
of Wasps, a Gazelle, Tony Whitehead's 
Morane-Saulnier MS317, Kennet's 
Harvard, the Millers’ Dragon Rapide, the 
Bremners' Bristol Scout reproduction and 
Eric Verdon-Roe5 Avro 504K replica. 
Many of Shuttleworth's own aeroplanes 
with naval connections complete a rich 
line-up. 


: Admission on the gate: Adults £30, 


children free 
Further info: www.shuttleworth.org 


RAF Cosford Air Show 


: Venue: RAF Cosford, Shropshire 


Date: Sunday 11 June 


: The sole remaining official RAF airshow 
: — of which Aeroplane and our sister 


magazine FlyPast are official media 
partners — continues its positive recent 
development. Show content is covered in 
more depth in the feature that follows; 
suffice to say, RAF support is fulsome, 


: foreign military participation varied (the 


Italian Air Force Tornado being the star), 
and civilian aircraft well-chosen. The RAF 
Museum provides its Hurricane llc, EAP 
and Harrier GR? to represent variously the 
event's battlefield support and test flying 


: themes; static Jaguar and Tornado GR4 
: from Cosford's ground training units, and 
: the airshow's own Harrier GR3, will help 


make for some unique static displays. 


: Three of the four UK-based Cessna Bird 


Dogs will too, part of the 1960s-themed 


: Vintage Village static park; the fourth, 
: Justin Needhams, joins Skyraider, UH-1, 


OH-6 and An-2 in a battlefield support 


: set-piece in the flying programme. 


Cosford sees the first outing for this year's 
BBMF 60th anniversary formation of the 
Lancaster with four Spitfires. Further acts 
remained to be confirmed after we went 


: to press, so look out for updates on the 


show's website and social media feeds. 
Note that admission to the event is by 
advance ticket only. 





The P-51 six-ship at Sun 'n Fun, led by Lee Lauderback in TF-51 Crazy Horse?. PARRYONEMOTO 


A-10C Thunderbolt Il and F-16 Fighting 
Falcon to perform the Heritage Flight. 
Lauderback and McKenna remained aloft 
while eight more Mustangs and two B-25 
Mitchells were launched. The six-ship 
P-51 formation included Crazy Horse?, 
The Little Witch, Bum Steer, Mad Max, 
Crazy Horse and McKennas aircraft. Larry 
Kelley's B-25J Panchito had Sweet 


Revenge and Old Crow as escorts, while 
the Cavanaugh Flight Museum B-25H 
Barbie Ill was flanked by Swamp Fox and 
Lady B. At the end of the Mustang 
celebration, Warbirds of America 
president Connie Bowlin brought the 
missing man formation over show centre 
to honour the late К. A. ‘Bob’ 

Hoover. Parr Yonemoto 
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Admission (advance ticket only): Adults 
£25, under-16s free; discount to £20 for 
combination ticket with train travel 
Further info: 

www.cosfordairshow.co.uk 


Flywheel Festival 
Venue: Bicester Airfield, Oxfordshire 
Date: Saturday 24-Sunday 25 June 


The former RAF airfield, now known as 
Bicester Heritage, provides a perfect 
setting for Flywheel's mix of classic 
motoring and aviation — flying items will 
include BBMF Spitfire (Saturday) and 
Dakota (Sunday), Great War Display 
Team, Tiger Nine and a Spitfire MH434/ 
Buchón dogfight. 

Admission on the gate: Single-day 
tickets — adults £28, children (five to 15) 
£8, under-fives free; two-day tickets — 
adults £50, children £14; family tickets 
(two adults and up to three children) £62 
for one day, £110 for two days 

Further info: www.flywheelfestival.com 





B-25s Panchito, Betty's Dream, God 
and Country and Barbie III overfly 
the National Museum of the US Air 
Force during the 'Doolittle Raid' 
commemoration. USAF 


WRIGHT-PATTERSON HOSTS 
DOOLITTLE COMMEMORATION 


he National Museum of the US 

Air Force at Wright-Patterson 

AFB, Ohio, marked the 75th 
anniversary of the famed ‘Doolittle 
Raid’ with a special event on 17-18 
April. The sole remaining survivor of 
the crew members involved in the 18 
April 1942 raid against Tokyo, Lt Col 
Dick Cole — Lt Col Jimmy Doolittle’s 
co-pilot on the lead B-25 Mitchell — 
was present, now aged 101. Eleven 
B-25s gathered for the occasion, 
being put on static display and 
performing a formation flypast 
before a memorial service. 
Proceedings were concluded by a 
flyby from two B-1B Lancers 
stationed at Ellsworth AFB, South 
Dakota with the 34th and 37th Bomb 
Squadrons, two of the units from 
which crews were drawn for the 
Tokyo mission. 
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01-03 Wycombe Air Park, Bucks: AeroExpo UK - www.aeroexpo.co.uk/contact 

03-04 Torbay seafront, Devon: Torbay Airshow - www.torbayairshow.com 

04 Husbands Bosworth, Leicestershire: Youth Aviation - www.youthaviation.co.uk 

04 Old Warden, Beds: Shuttleworth Fly Navy Airshow - www.shuttleworth.org 

10-11 Old Warden, Beds: de Havilland Moth Club Charity Flying Weekend - www.dhmothclub.co.uk 

11 RAF Cosford, Shropshire: RAF Cosford Air Show — www.cosfordairshow.co.uk 

11 Welshpool, Powys: Bob Jones Memorial Air Show and Festival of Transport - www.welshpoolairshow.co.uk 

16-18 Weston Park, Shropshire: Weston Park Model Air Show - www.westonparkmodelairshow.co.uk 

17 Old Warden, Beds: Shuttleworth Classic Evening Airshow — www.shuttleworth.org 

17-18 North Weald, Essex: Air-Britain Vintage and Classic Fly-in – www.air-britain.com/flyin-about.html 

17-18 Weston-super-Mare seafront, Somerset: Weston Air Festival and Armed Forces Weekend — www.westonairfestival.com 
24 Liverpool, Merseyside: Armed Forces Day National Event - www.armedforcesday.org.uk 

24 South Bay Beach, Scarborough, N Yorks: Scarborough Armed Forces Day Event - tinyurl.com/Scarborough-Armed-Forces-Day 
24 Stow Maries, Essex: Armed Forces Day - www.stowmaries.org.uk 

24-25 Bicester, Oxon: Flywheel Festival - www.flywheelfestival.com 

24-25 The Hoe, Plymouth, Devon: Armed Forces Weekend - www.plymoutharmedforcesday.co.uk 

26-02 Jul Church Bottom, Broad Chalke, Wilts: Chalke Valley History Festival - www.cvhf.org.uk NOTE: Airshow on 01-02 July only 
29-02 Jul Goodwood, W Sussex: Goodwood Festival of Speed - www.goodwood.com/flagship-events/festival-of-speed 
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03-04 Aérodrome de Cerny, La Ferté Alais, France: Meeting Aérien - www.ajbs.fr 

03-04 Pardubice, Czech Republic: Aviation Fair - aviatickapout.cz 

04 Cuatro Vientos, Spain: Fundación Infante de Orleans Flight Demonstration Day - fio.es/Exhibiciones.html 

04-05 Oostwold, The Netherlands: Oostwold Airshow – www.oostwold-airshow.nl 

08-10 Lyon-Bron, France: France AirExpo Lyon — Salon de l'Aviation Générale – www.franceairexpo.com 

09 Helsinki seafront, Finland: ‘Finland Flies!’ 100th Anniversary Airshow - ilmailumuseo.fi/en/suomi100-finland-flies 
09-11 Kerb-Gelnhausen, Germany: Flugplatz-Kerb Air Show and Fly-in – www.flugplatzkerb-gelnhausen.de 

10-11 Chełm, Poland: Chełm Airshow - lotniczedepultycze.pl 

10-11 Motril seafront, Spain: Festival Aéreo Internacional Ciudad de Motril - www.motrilairshow.com 

10-11 Seinäjoki, Finland: Seinäjoki International Air Show 

10-11 Sola, Norway: Sola Airshow – solaairshow.no 

11 Léon AB, Spain: Festival Aéreo – www.ejercitodelaire.mde.es/EA/ABA 25 ANIVERSARIO/es/festival-aereo-aba-25 
15-18 Kehl-Sundheim, Germany: Kehler Flugtage - www.kehler-flugtage.de 

17-18 Auerbach, Germany: Flugtag 2017 - www.flugschau2017.de 

17-18 Krasnodar, Russia: Kuban Airshow - www.kubanairshow.com 

17-18 Rybnik, Poland: Air Picnic - dniaeroklubu.pl 

18 Chotěboř, Czech Republic: Chotěboř Airshow - www.airshowchotebor.cz 

19-25 Paris-le Bourget, France: Salon International de l'Aéronautique et de l'Espace - www.siae.fr NOTE: Public days 23-25 June 
24 Andoya AB, Norway: Andoya Airshow - andoyaairshow.no 

2425 Cheb, Czech Republic: Cheb Air Show - www.letistecheb.cz/letecky-den-2017.html 

24-25 Roudnice nad Labem, Czech Republic: Memorial Air Show - memorialairshow.webnode.cz 

2425 Ursel, Belgium: Ursel Avia - www.urselavia.be 

28-02 Jul Saint Petersburg, Russia: International Maritime Defence Show – www.navalshow.ru/eng 

30-02Jul — Kavala seafront, Greece: Kavala Air Sea Show – kavala-airshow.com 
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02-04 Conroe-North Houston Regional Airport, Texas: MODAERO Aviation Festival - modaero.net/festival/modaero-2017 
02-04 Reading Regional Airport, Pennsylvania: Mid-Atlantic Air Museum World War Il Weekend - www.maam.org/maamwwii.html 
03-04 Clow International Airport, Bolingbrook, Illinois: Cavalcade of Planes - www.cavalcadeofplanes.com 
03-04 Duluth International Airport, Minnesota: Duluth Airshow – duluthairshow.com 
09-11 Lincoln Regional Airport, California: Lincoln Regional Airfest - lincolnairfest.com 
10 DeKalb-Peachtree Airport, Chamblee, Georgia: Good Neighbor Day Open House - www.pdkairshow.com 
10 Golden Age Air Museum, Grimes Airfield, Bethel, Pennsylvania: Flying Circus - www.goldenageair.org/events.htm 
10 Museum of Flight, Seattle, Washington: American Heroes Airshow — www.heroes-airshow.com/events/seattle 
10 Slaton Municipal Airport, Texas: South Plains Air Show — www.thetexasairmuseum.org 
10 Military Aviation Museum, Virginia Beach Airport, Virginia: Flying Proms Symphony Air Show — 
www.militaryaviationmuseum.org/wotb/index proms.html 
10-11 Dundurn, Saskatchewan: Dundurn Airshow 
10-11 Old Rhinebeck, New York: History of Flight and WW1 Air Shows — oldrhinebeck.org 
NOTE: Repeated every Saturday and Sunday until 22 October 
10-11 Greenwood Lake Airport, West Milford, New Jersey: Greenwood Lake Air Show - www.greenwoodlakeairshow.com 
10-11 Scott AFB, Illinois: Open House and Airshow - www.scott.af.mil 
10-11 Whiteman AFB, Missouri: Wings over Whiteman — www.whiteman.af.mil 
16-17 North Bay Waterfront, Ontario: North Bay Armed Forces Day 
17 Grimes Field, Urbana, Ohio: Military Appreciation Day - www.urbanaohio.com/grimes-field/upcoming-events.html 
17-18 Gaylord Regional Airport, Michigan: Wings over Northern Michigan – wingsovernorthernmichigan.org 
17-18 Canadian Warplane Heritage Museum, Hamilton International Airport, Ontario: Flyfest - www.warplane.com 
17-18 Indianapolis Regional Airport, Mount Comfort, Indiana: Wings over Indy - www.wingsoverindy.com 
17-18 Ocean City, Maryland: OC Air Show - ocairshow.com 
17-18 Olympia Regional Airport, Washington: Olympic Air Show - olympicairshow.com 
17-18 Youngstown ARS, Ohio: Thunder over the Valley Air Show - www.youngstown.afrc.af.mil/TOTV.aspx 
18 Sheboygan County Memorial Airport, Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin: Wings and Wheels — www.ahcw.org/events.php 
23-25 Milliken State Park, Detroit, Michigan: Detroit River Days Tuskegee Air Show — www.riverdays.com 
24 Menomonie Municipal Airport, Wisconsin: Menomonie Airfest - menomonieairfest.com 
24-25 CFB Bagotville, Québec: Spectacle Aérien International de Bagotville - saibagotville.com 
24-25 Dayton International Airport, Ohio: Vectren Dayton Air Show — www.daytonairshow.com 
24-25 Evansville riverfront, Indiana: ShrinersFest Air Show — www.shrinersfest.com 
24-25 Arnold Palmer Regional Airport, Latrobe, Pennsylvania: Westmoreland County Airshow — www.palmerairport.com 
29-04 Jul М. К. Kellogg Airport, Battle Creek, Michigan: Field of Flight Air Show and Balloon Festival - www.bcballoons.com 
30 Gatineau-Ottawa Executive Airport, Québec: Wings over Gatineau Airshow - www.vintagewings.ca 
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COSFORD 


behind the scenes 


The RAF Cosford Air Show, being held this year on 
Sunday 11 June, is now the only official Royal Air Force 
airshow remaining on the calendar. But what goes in 
to running this ever-popular event? wors: BEN DUNNELL 


here was a time when Royal Air 

Force events dominated the 

annual UK air display calendar. 

Those days are well and truly 
gone, yet through all the changes and 
cutbacks the RAF Cosford Air Show has 
survived and thrived. 

Even better, it's done so without losing 
the character of a traditional RAF show. 
The compact airfield in rural Shropshire, 
home not only to the RAF Museum 
Cosford but also a host of other units 
including the headquarters of the 
Defence School of Aeronautical 
Engineering and No 1 School of Technical 


BELOW: The RAF Red 
Arrows will naturally be a 
headline act at Cosford this 
year. CROWN COPYRIGHT 
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Training, provides an ideal setting. With 
the flying and static aircraft augmented 
by extensive hangar displays, the RAF 'At 
Home' Day ethos that otherwise is long 
gone lingers here. 

Why has Cosford continued when all 
other RAF shows have faded away? 
Wg Car Chris Jones, the 2017 show's 
chairman and the officer commanding of 
No 1 SoTT, cites several reasons. "We 
have the manpower. It's a resource issue. 
It's a training environment, so while we 
are focused on operations we are not as 
close to the operational task as other 
units. Geographically, Cosford is situated 
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in the West Midlands, which isn't one of 
the RAFS traditional ‘footprints’ in the UK. 
We are surrounded by quite large and 
diverse conurbations, and we want to 
increase diversity and our connection with 
the public. All of those factors have 
contributed to the Air Force Board 
recognising that this airshow needs to 
survive as the sole remaining air force 
show." 

That in turn feeds into the wider 
objectives. "The aim", says Jones, "is to 
connect with our visitors, particularly the 
British public, so we can showcase the 
utility of air power. We really want to 


















requires a lot of planning. PETER REOCH 


demonstrate what value we provide to 
the country". That goes for capabilities 
both in the air and on the ground. In 
terms of Cosford and its role, the latter 
has particular resonance. As Jones 
opines, "I think our young people here at 
Cosford are the best advocates and 
ambassadors for the Royal Air Force of 
today." 

Less dominated by concrete than many 
current RAF flying stations, Cosford's 
traditional airfield layout helps create the 
event's character. Three large and two 
smaller hangars are open to the public, 
enabling visitors to see what trainees at 
Cosford do for the rest of the year, and 
enabling a linked focus on promoting the 
STEM — science, technology, 
engineering and maths — subjects to the 
younger generation. Jones says: "We 
don't have pretensions to be a RIAT. We 
know what we're about. But | would 
describe us as an intimate airshow. It's 
small, it's very family-focused." 

It is a cliché of the airshow business, 
but it's true: planning for the next year's 
event begins as soon as the last one is 
over. After all, there are always lessons to 
be identified and learned. There are three 
full-time members of staff in the airshow 
office and two part-timers, augmented by 
holding officers. Clive Elliott is the show 
director, contracted by Royal Air Force 
Charitable Trust Enterprises to provide his 
commercial expertise honed over many 
years of involvement with the Royal 
International Air Tattoo, while the others 
are locally employed. They include 
deputy director Marilyn Summers and 
operations manager Peter Reoch. 

Taking on public feedback through a 
questionnaire, social media and forums is 
all-important. As Reoch says, "We 
constantly evolve, we change, to ensure 
we meet public expectation, which is a 
challenge in the internet age". As any 
knowledgeable enthusiast knows, military 
aircraft cannot simply be booked to 
appear, and civilian machinery comes at a 
cost. It's all a balancing act. 

Work on the aircraft side really begins 
in earnest during August — deciding on 
the show's themes, putting together 
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ABOVE: Getting RAF Museum aircraft on extern 


al display — like Kestrel Х5695 in 2014 — 


wish-lists of aeroplanes. In September, 
letters go out to all the countries from 
which military aircraft are invited. There 
are 40 in all, mainly European NATO 
members. The same month must see the 
applications going in for UK military 
assets. Then comes the wooing process, 
involving visits to defence and air 
attachés at embassies in London and a 
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reception evening at the RAF Club both 
for representatives of overseas nations 
and the aerospace industry. It's a multi- 
tiered approach, further including direct, 
targeted approaches to squadrons. 

The 'yes/no' letters start arriving around 
March-April. Of the 40 countries 
contacted, the target is for at least five to 
actually participate. International fast jets 


for 2017 will have a 1960s theme. PETER REOCH 


ABOVE: Part of the historic atmosphere in 2015's Victory Village. The show's Vintage Village 
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are always popular, but not always 
available — operational commitments 
and clashing overseas shows see to that. 
Rarer static items like the French Air 
Force SOCATA Epsilon trainers and the 
Belgian Navy Alouette III that attended 
last year may be popular with enthusiasts, 
but represent less of a draw for the 
general public. 

The more intimate nature of the site is 
a boon in some ways, a difficulty in 
others. It means heavier flying items must 
operate from nearby RAF Shawbury. 
Reoch says: "Obviously, for statics we 
focus on themes, and when we do the 
themes there is always an eye on that. 
For 2015 we had a search and rescue 
theme, where a lot of helicopters and 
light transport aircraft was the objective; 
last year we had a training theme, and 
this year it's battlefield support. But for 
flying there's no asset that's ever said, 
"We're not going to fly from Shawbury'. 
We've got great support from our sister 
station down the road, so we can put our 
fast jets there and it's close enough to 
bus them back in to make sure the 
aircrew feel loved, which is essential." 

The static park, of course, is 
augmented by RAF Museum exhibits 
chosen as part of themes. It's not the 
work of a moment, on either side of the 
house. It results from a very close working 
relationship, and one that goes both 
ways — the museum sells tickets and 
provides coach parking space, while the 
airshow is a major showcase and publicity 
opportunity for the museum. "We have 
to be managed in our aircraft requests", 
says Reoch, "because it's a difficult task. 
We have to look after them. In previous 
years, with the TSR2 and the Bristol 188 
it's always been a condition that in раа Ө 
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The Royal Netherlands Air Force 
C-130H, the largest aircraft at the 
2016 show, is positioned in the 
static park while the Army Historic 


Aircraft Flight arrives overhead. 
PETER REOCH 


ABOVE: The resident Jaguars from No 1 SoTT form part of the hangar 


and outside static exhibitions. CROWN COPYRIGHT 


weather — really heavy rain, hail or 
whatever — there's a provision for them to 
be put away in a hangar." 

Non-flying aircraft from other Cosford- 
resident units further boost the 'heavy 
metal’ side of the static park in a way that 
otherwise wouldn't be possible. "We can't 
land in a Tornado GR4", says Jones, "but 
we've got assets available that live here at 
the DSAE". Also on hand are No 1 SoTT's 
retired Jaguars and the airshow office's 
own Harrier GR3, XZ991. 

Cosford can still accommodate some 
quite large visiting aircraft for static 
display, such as the Royal Netherlands Air 
Force C-130H Hercules in 2016. Reoch: 
"It's simply down to technical things such 
as concrete strength, PCNs [pavement 
classification numbers, the standards 
relating to the strength of airfield surfaces] 
and ACNs [aircraft classification numbers, 
used in conjunction with ACNs]. We use 
CAD [computer-aided design] planning to 
plan a lot of our static parks.” 

The organisers try to park aircraft as 
photogenically as possible, but there is 
always a trade-off with other requirements, 
not least public flow around the site. Last 
year, for instance, the ‘Speed’-themed line 
of jets in the centre of the airfield lost 
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ABOVE: Andrew Whitehouse's beautiful Whirlwind was a static star in 


2015. It will make its flying display debut this time. PETER REOCH 


some impact when refreshment vans were 
positioned nearby. The open-cockpit 
Jaguars with scaffolding around them to 
enable public access will be there this 
year, so other themed static displays can 
go in places with, say, a row of trees as the 
backdrop. This thoughtful attention to 
detail helps set Cosford apart. “Every 
asset can't get parked in the most 
photogenic spot", Reoch stresses, "but 
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we're doing our best to make sure that the 
really special items such as the EAP this 
year will be parked in the concrete blast 
pens up in the DOTA [Deployed 
Operational Training Area]." 

The BAe EAP (Experimental Aircraft 
Programme) demonstrator, part of the RAF 
Museum's collection, will be featured in a 
test flying-themed area of the static 
display. With it will be the VAAC Harrier T4 


and two ex-QinetiO Jaguars now housed 
at Cosford (one grey, one in the 'raspberry 
ripple' scheme). The battlefield support 
theme, meanwhile, will see the RAFM's 
Hurricane llc LF738 and Harrier GR? 
ZG477 joined by the Harrier GR3, a Jaguar 
СКЗ and a Tornado СКА. 

These themes help give the show a 
narrative, to keep things fresh and 
different from year to year, yet the 
organisers must remain realistic. Marilyn 
Summers says: "It's important to value 
what our visitors want. We've got a really 
strong base of people who come back 
year on year, so they do want variety, but 
we've got to be able to meet those 
needs." 

Peter Reoch adds: "The civilian [display 
aircraft] market in the UK, even though it's 
taken some knocks over the past couple 
of years, is still massive. If you booked 
every civilian display asset in the country 
you'd have a four or five-day-long airshow. 
Themes are a nice way to focus, to say, 
"We had that aircraft last year — we're not 
going to have it this year'. If you just 
alternated between similar items, and 
always had the same Spitfire and the same 
display teams, it would be boring for our 
loyal repeat customers." 
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The flying display reflects this. Set- 
pieces are a part of it, but these are hard 
to achieve these days with modern military 
aircraft. They're easier with civilians, so 
long as the pilots have the right display 
authorisations. Tied in with the show's 
Vintage Village, introduced in 2015, the 
VE Day 70th anniversary finale on that 
occasion involved Anson, Buchón, 
Hurricane and Mustang. This year will see 
a battlefield support scenario, with Kennet 
Aviation's Skyraider, MSS Holdings' UH-1H 
'Huey' and OH-6A 'Loach', Justin 
Needham's O-1 Bird Dog, and the enemy 
‘Red Air’ played by the An-2 Club's 
Antonov An-2. Pyrotechnics, sound 
recordings and so on will add to the sense 
of aerial theatre, seeking to tell a story 
rather than putting on a parade of solo 
displays. The Vintage Village is taking on a 
1960s theme, with the UK's other three 
resident Bird Dogs, the Dutch Postbellum 
Foundation's Cessna O-2 and David 
Hanss' Helio Courier set to be on display. 

Adding to the flying programme's 
historic content will be the first flying 
display by Andrew Whitehouse's 
Whirlwind HAR10. With a new 
AgustaWestland AW189 operated for HM 
Coastguard by Bristows performing a role 
demonstration, it is hoped that it will be 
possible to get Whirlwind and AW189 in 
the same shot as a 'past and present 
search and rescue duo. Hurricane 
Heritage's Hurricane | R4118 will perform; 
it flew with No 605 (County of Warwick) 
Squadron during the Battle of Britain, and 
that Royal Auxiliary Air Force squadron is 
now based at Cosford as a logistics, police 
and chef unit. The full RAF flying 
contingent will be on hand, including the 
Battle of Britain Memorial Flight's 60th 


Cosford traditionally brings together a 
wide variety of historic and contemporary 
acts. The Breitling Wingwalkers will return 
this season. CROWN COPYRIGHT 


anniversary formation of Lancaster — last 
seen at Cosford in 2013 — and four 
Spitfires. On the international front, the 
excellent Swiss Air Force PC-7 Team is 
confirmed to fly at the venue for the first 
time, and the Italian Air Force is providing 
a real rarity in the form of a Tornado IDS 
for the flying display. 

A comfortable crowd size for Cosford is 
55,000, though it can go as high as 
60,000. These are very substantial figures 
indeed for a single-day airfield-based UK 
show; indeed, it's the largest event of that 
type. It's reasonably priced, too. "It's a 
family day out", says Summers, "so we 
want to make it affordable". The show is 
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entirely self-funded in terms of running 
costs. All the profits made once operating 
costs are taken out go to service charities: 
the Royal Air Forces Association, RAF 
Benevolent Fund, RAF Charitable Trust 
and RAF Museum. £1 million has been 
raised in the past five years. Cosford's 
station commander also retains 15 per 
cent for local engagement activities. 
Those local links have proved important 
in tackling the safety issues raised in the 
aftermath of 2015's Shoreham accident. 
Cosford was already very pro-active in 
discouraging people from gathering 
off-airfield in secondary crowd areas. 
There has since been a more concerted 
effort. Some road closures and traffic 


= Events 


restrictions are carried out via the local 
authority and the police, but in addition 
local groups had used the day of the show 
for their own activities in the vicinity. Jones 
describes: "We've solved it through a very 
mutually positive engagement with the 
local community. We've spoken to them 
and explained to them the rules and 
regulations. We're not in a position to 
deny them what they want to do, but we 
are in a position to say, 'If you do persist in 
that event, it will have an impact on us, 
because we are duty-bound to follow the 
regulations'. But by and large we've got 
such great relationships with the 
community, going back to the 15 per cent 
that's re-invested, that we've come to an 
amicable arrangement with everybody we 
need to." 

All of this behind-the-scenes work has 
left Cosford well-placed for the future, and 
the RAF centenary in 2018 provides a 
great opportunity to stage an even more 
special show. Obviously the venue is 
well-placed with the presence of the 
museum aircraft. The organisers' grand 
plans have already been long in gestation, 
but publication of the details remains 
some way off. It can be said, though, that 
20185 aircraft content will concentrate on 
historic and modern RAF types, and 
overseas military assets. 

For now, though, all involved are 
looking forward to a safe and successful 
2017, and another show that will hopefully 
further enhance Cosford's growing 
reputation. It's the place to be on 
Sunday 11 June. 

For more information, and to book 
advance tickets, visit the show website at 
www.cosfordairshow.co.uk 
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explores The 
Aeroplane's outstanding archives 
to cast new light on past stories 





TAYLORMADE 


The late John Taylor and his wonderful homebuilt creations, the Monoplane and Titch 





t was an interesting assignment 

for The Aeroplanes photographer: 

go to a house in the Essex town of 

Ilford and capture the construction 
of a new light aeroplane. Little did he 
know what would result. 

The magazine reported it on 5 
December 1958. ‘Close Quarters’ ran 
the title of the small news item. “The 
attractive JAP-powered single-seat 
ultra-light has been designed by Mr 
John Taylor of Ilford, Essex, and 
built, with the assistance of his wife, 
in the living room of his upstairs flat 
during the past year. Its completion 
is imminent, but flying it will not be 
a fraction of the problem involved in 
extricating it from its birthplace.” 

Homebuilding of aeroplanes was 
then in its relative infancy. The 
disastrous pre-war ‘Flying Flea’ 


experience had tarnished the concept 
in the eyes of the British authorities, 
and — even once the war had ended, 
making private flying a reality again 
— that stigma took a long while 

to get over. The aircraft that took 
shape in John Taylor’s home was 

in the vanguard of the movement's 
revival. It was the first Taylor J T1 
Monoplane, and although intended as 
a one-off it proved anything but. 





From that came another 
design, the JT2 Titch, a faster and 
sleeker machine with outstanding 
performance for a homebuilt of its 
day. That's true even now. It was in 
the prototype Titch that John Taylor 
lost his life 50 years ago, but first 
his wife Eve and then his son Terry 


carried on supplying plans. At its 
1970s’ peak, Eve was sending out 
somewhere in the region of 100 plans 
a year for both the Mono and Titch. 
“Of course", says Terry today, “many 
of those never materialised. People 
would get the plans, look at them and 
decide it wasn't for them". But plenty 
of others felt otherwise, and the two 
designs have attracted a significant 
worldwide following. Even now Terry 
still supplies about four sets of plans a 
year for each. 

The seeds of his late father's 
interest were sown from an unusual 
source. John's mother worked for 
Sopwith at Kingston, mainly making 
Salamanders. His father worked for 
London Transport and, says Terry, had 
"no interest in aeroplanes at all”. John 


got into making free-flight model © 





ABOVE: 

John and Eve Taylor 
working on the first 
Taylor Monoplane 
in the upstairs living 
room of their home 
in Ilford during late 
1958. 
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TOP RIGHT: 

The clean lines 

of the first JAP- 
engined Mono. 
Many powerplants 
have been used in 
the type over the 
years, a 1,500cc VW 
unit being probably 
the most popular. 


BELOW RIGHT: 
John conducts 
an engine run on 
the somewhat 
troublesome 
Continental C85 
used on the first 
Titch. Eventually 
he got it running 
smoothly. 


BELOW: 

G-APRT at White 
Waltham, where 
flight-testing was 
undertaken. 





aeroplanes, especially of First World 
War types like the Camel and SE5a. 
“His mum helped him with wing 
construction, which is what she was 
involved in". Aged 17 at the outbreak 
of World War Two, he went to work 
for JAP, J. A. Prestwich Industries, 
building stationary engines. The work 
was deemed so important that, rather 
than being called up, he stayed with 
the firm throughout hostilities. 

That interest in combustion 
coalesced with his pre-war hobby, 
and from 1948-50 John ran his own 
model aircraft engine company. 
Unfortunately it only lasted for two 
years as a result of poor work by a 
subcontractor costing him a lot of 
money, so he went to work in the jig 
and tooling office at Briggs Motor 
Bodies, attached to Ford. He also 
learned to fly, getting his private pilot’s 
licence at Fairoaks with the London 
Transport flying school. But the desire 
to build a full-size aeroplane of his 
own design burned bright. 


, 
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“There was", says Terry, “nothing 
he liked the look of to build himself, 
so he set about learning how to design 
small aeroplanes from Cecil Latimer 
Needham, the Luton Minor designer, 
who was very helpful. Dad paid a 
lot of visits to his house in the early 
days”. In 1957 he started building 
the airframe, but still there were 
difficulties to overcome. Thankfully, 
assistance was forthcoming. 

“Somehow my dad was introduced 
to Doug Bianchi at the design stage 
of the Mono. Of course, in the mid- 
1950s things were still rationed, but 
the introduction to Doug changed 
everything. That man absolutely 
altered the whole course of the Mono. 
It would never have happened without 
his help. He located the engine [a JAP 
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J99, coincidentally], he knew where 
to get materials, he showed my dad 
how to do things like construction 
and fabric-covering — things my dad 
had an awareness but not a knowledge 
of. He used to go down to White 
Waltham and Doug would show him.” 
That guidance allowed John, 
assisted by Eve, to make rapid 
progress in their living room 
workshop. The Taylor family had 
lived in Hackney during the war, but 
their house took a direct hit from 
a German bomb. “Fortunately”, 
Terry says, “they were out. They 
were relocated as a whole family to 
this place in Ilford”. When John 
married Eve in 1948, his parents gave 
them the top floor. Its dimensions, 
both in terms of the room itself 
and the window through which the 
airframe would have to be extricated, 
influenced the size of the Mono. 
“That’s why the wing chord is 48in.” 








As for Terry’s own memories, 
he says, “I was born in 1954, so I 
was only five when it went out. I 
remember it quite clearly, though 
I wasn't involved at all. It was just 
there, I sat in it, people came to take 
pictures of us all from time to time. 
I didn't understand how unusual it 
was. I remember going to friends’ 
houses and noticing they didn't have 
anything like that. We ate off the 
tailplane, because he'd commandeered 
the table to make a bench out of it." 

Apart from everything else, Doug 
Bianchi was also responsible for 
recommending the Monoplane's 
test pilot, О. V. "T'itch' Holmes. “My 
dad had never heard of him, but 
Doug told him hed need somebody 
competent with this size of aeroplane 
and he knew somebody who could 
do it". At White Waltham on 4 July 
1959, Holmes duly took G-APRT 
into the air for the first time. It was 
the culmination of a remarkable 
effort, for the building process had 
lasted just 14 months. In September 
1960, the designer flew his creation 
himself. 


Ф, 
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John Taylor had no intention of 
making the plans available to other 
homebuilders. “It was only the 
interest from America’, reports Terry. 
“Somehow the Mono got into a couple 
of American magazines — I think Air 
Progress was one — and people started 
writing, saying, ‘Like the look of your 
aeroplane’. The Americans, for some 
reason, didn't have an all-wood, fairly 
robust, homebuilt aircraft. Steel tubes 
were their norm. They had sight of 
the Turbulent, but I think some of 
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them felt it was a little bit fragile, а 
bit delicate. They wanted something 
stronger. The Mono fitted the bill 
perfectly. From those requests my dad 
had to get a full set of drawings put 
together that he could send out to 
other people. That's how it started." 

Terry’s own interest began 
burgeoning around the age of eight, 
making aircraft models with his 
father's help. The family moved to 
Eastwood, near Southend-on-Sea, 
and in 1962 John left his job at Ford 
to become the first metalwork teacher 
at a brand-new school in Hockley. 

All the while, the Taylors were 
busy sending out Mono plans. "The 
Americans in particular kept asking 
if they could put bigger engines in, 
particularly the 65hp Continental", 
recalls Terry. *My dad wrote back 
saying, ‘Not really’ — that it wasn't 
designed for that weight and power. 
They asked, typically, if he could 
come up with something that was". 
By this time, the Tiger Club had 
brought LeVier Cosmic Wind 
Ballerina to Britain, and John Taylor, a 
club member, was fascinated. "When 
it turned up at Redhill — like most 
members, I think — he was staggered 
by the construction, the quality, the 
shape of it. Nobody had ever seen 
anything like it. He spent about half 
an hour going over it, under it... If 
you look at the Titch, it was heavily 
influenced by the appearance of the 
Cosmic Wind. 

"Unbeknown to the Tiger Club, his 
design was fairly well under way when 
in 1964 they launched a midget racer 
design competition. He lightened the 
Titch a little bit and put it in. It came 
second behind the Rollason Beta." 





Terry was now old enough to take 
more of a part. "I remember seeing 
him drawing it, producing a full set 
of drawings from the outset this time. 
'Then the wood started arriving. Of 
course, his workshop at the school 
was ideal for making all the metal 
bits. They used to appear in twos or 
threes each evening after Һе done 
them during the day. I wouldn't say 
I helped enormously, but I did help 
with the ply skinning and particularly 
pulling staples out." 

'The first Titch was registered 
G-ATYO. Given its mini-fighter 
appearance, 

John obtained 
permission 

to paint it in 
camouflage with 
RAF roundels! 

It was moved to 
Southend Airport 
for completion 
and testing, which 


Terry remembers | 1 
vividly. “My mum oved t 3 3 
had done all the 


engine runs on the Mono, but she 
didn't like doing it in the Titch — I 
don't know why — so he asked me 

to sit in it. I was 12, and to me that 
was so exciting. I absolutely loved it. 
Because it didn't have a starter, hed 
swing the prop until it fired; then he'd 
get in, Td pass the straps over, pull the 
canopy down and away he went. It was 
almost every evening. Of course hed 
finish at four o'clock, so wed be over 
at Southend Airport by 20 past." 

In the winter of 1966 there was a 
lot of engine testing to be done. "The 
engine problems came about because 
the Continental C85 hed bought 


4€ My dad asked me 
to sit in the Titch for 
engine runs. I was 12, 
and to me that was so 
exciting. I absolutely 


from Rollasons was the one out of the 
pranged and badly bent Cosmic Wind 
Ballerina, which had hit the hedge at 
Halfpenny Green. The inlet manifold 
and carburettor were wiped off, so 
Rollasons had patched it up and stuck 
another one on, but it wasn’t one for a 
C85. My dad had a lot of trouble, by 
trial and error, getting it to run evenly.” 


Ф, 
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Eventually, using his engine 
expertise, he did. On 4 January 
1967 John Taylor took the Titch 
for a successful maiden flight from 
Southend. This was the start of a 
testing programme during which 
the aircraft's envelope was gradually 
expanded. It was to be cut tragically 
short. In the early evening of 16 
May 1967, John took off for a local 
flight, the aircraft at that time being 
restricted to a 10-mile radius of its 
home airfield. He conducted some 
stalls, recoveries and basic aerobatic 
manoeuvres. Having recovered from 
a spin, G-ATYO “continued to dive 
and crashed into a ploughed field", 
to quote the accident report. An 
investigation found no conclusive 
cause, and exonerated the aircraft. 

There was about a six-month gap 
before Eve Taylor began supplying 
plans again. As Terry describes, “My 
mum had done a lot of it with my dad, 
and for him — all the letter-writing, 
organising the sending of plans. She 
was well-acquainted with it, but it 
took a while for both of us to get 
back on our feet, 
as it were. The 
interest was still 
there. In fact, it 
was rising. That 
prompted her 
to keep it going, 
and she wanted 
to keep his name 
alive. She asked 
me to take over 
in 1984, when, by 
coincidence, it was 
the Mono’s 25th anniversary. She was 
62 then. I’ve looked after it ever since.” 

The many flying examples of both 
the Monoplane and the Titch recall 
the work of their creator, and prove 
the excellence of his designs. Fifty 
years on from his passing, how would 
Terry Taylor characterise his father’s 
legacy? “It was a demonstration of 
determination’, he says. That 
seems to sum it up well. 
For more information, and to 
obtain copies of the Monoplane 
or Titch plans, visit Terry Taylor's 
website at www.taylortitch.co.uk 





LEFT: 

The very striking 
RAF-camouflaged 
Titch G-ATYO in the 
hands of John Taylor 
on an early test. 
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